READING  TIME  •  24  MINUTES  55  SECONDS 

PART  ONE— A  DICTATORSHIP  OF 
CRIME 


LOS  ANGFLFS  today  stands  at  a 
civic  crossroads. 

‘  Not  long  ago  its  citizens  tossed 
cut  of  City  Hall  an  administration 
headed  by  Mayor  Frank  L.  Shaw,  an 
ex-groceryman,  which  would  have 
been  hard  indeed  to  match  for  flagrant 
violations  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  American  citizens. 

To  those  who  look  shudderingly 
upon  the  terroristic  activities  of  the 
secret  police  of  Germany  and  Russia 
and  ask  whether  such  things  can  hap¬ 
pen  here,  the  answer  is  yes.' 

The  Shaw  administration,  using 
the  taxpayers’  money,  formed  a  secret 
political  police  .squad  that  harassed, 
beat  up,  spied  upon,  and  kicked 
arormd  persons  whose  worst  crime 
had  been  to  indicate  publicly  that  they 
didn’t  like  the  administration. 

Under  this  dictatorship,  in  which 
the  mayor  himself  was  a  mere  stooge 
and  front  man  for  his  secretary- 
brother,  telephones  of  decent  citizens 
were  tapped,  dictographs  installed  in 
their  residences  or  offices. 

Things  came  to  a  head  when  I, os 
Anyelcs  policemen  loyally  attempted 


ft" 


such  cities  as  New  York  or  Chicayo. 
Its  underworld  has  been,  and  is, 
unique,  with  methods  as  sinister  and 
as  subtle  as  the  men  who  have  pulled 
it,  by  political  strings,  into  power. 
Most  of  these  men  have  outside,  *legiti- 
mate  interests.  None  is  the  gangster 
type.  They  shun  violence,  prefer  cor¬ 
ruption  through  yraft,  represent  no 
one  political  faith.  * 

Their  wealth  and  power  How  from 
the  same  sources  as  those  of  the  more 
violent  gangs  of  other  cities — organ¬ 
ized  vice  and  gambling. 

With  these  funds,  for  twenty  years, 
this  underworld  of  Los  Angeles  has 
divided  up  the  city  and  set  up  puppet 
governments  to  protect  its  interests. 
It  has  had,  at  various  times,  mayors, 
police  officials,  district  attorneys,  and 
city  couneilinen  (irmly  tir’d  to  its 
golden  apron  slringsrHTTias  disdained 
cold-blooded  murder,  but  for  sheer 
viciousness  its  campaigns  of  smear 
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PART  ONE— A  DICTATORSHIP  OF 
CRIME 

LOS  ANGELES  today  stands  at  a 
civic  crossroads. 

‘  Not  long  ajro  its  citizens  tossed 
out  of  City  Hall  an  administration 
headed  by  Mayor  Frank  L.  Shaw,  an 
ex-tf  roceryman,  which  would  have 
been  hard  indeed  to  match  for  flagrant 
violations  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  American  citizens. 

To  those  who  look  shudderinjdy 
upon  the  terroristic  activities  of  the 
secret  police  of  Germany  and  Russia 
and  ask  whether  such  things  can  hap¬ 
pen  here,  the  answer  is  yes.’ 

The  Shaw  administration,  usintf 
the  taxpayers’  money,  formed  a  secret 
political  police  squad  that  harassed, 
beat  up,  spied  upon,  and  kicked 
around  persons  whose  worst  crime 
had  been  to  indicate  publicly  that  they 
didn’t  like  the  administration. 

Lnder  this  dictatorship,  in  which 
the  mayor  himself  was  a  mere  stooye 
and  front  man  for'  his  secretary- 
brother,  telephones  of  decent  citizens 
were  tupped,  dictographs  installed  in 
their  residences  or  offices. 

Things  came  to  a  head  when  Los 
Anj/eles  policemen  loyally  attempted 
to  murder  a  man  who  had  been 
necdliny  the  administration — and 
botched  f  he  job. 

Until  the  lioodlin^  Shaw  machine 
was  handed  its  hat  and  a  decent  and 
unfettered  man  elected  mayor  in 
September,  IPP.X,  the  City  of  Los  An- 
yeles  for  twenty  yea”s  had  been,  al¬ 
most  uninterruptedly,  run  by  an 
underworld  government  invisible  to 

the  average  citizen.  — - 

To  be  sure,  Los  Angeles  has  never 
known  armed  jjquitfsterism  of  the  type 
that  has  at  times  been  common  in 


such  cities  as  New  York  or  Chicago. 
Its  underworld  has  been,  and  is, 
unique,  with  methods  as  sinister  and 
as  subtle  as  the  men  who  have  pulled 
it,  by  political  strings,  into  power. 
Most  of  these  men  have  outside,  legiti¬ 
mate  interests.  None  is  the  jranjrster 
type.  They  shun  violence,  prefer  cor¬ 
ruption  through  Kraft,  represent  no 
one  political  faith.  *• 

Their  wealth  and  power  flow  from 
(lie  same  sources  as  those  of  the  more 
violent,  yanjrs  of  other  cities — organ¬ 
ized  vice  and  yamblinK. 

With  these  funds,  for  twenty  years, 
this  underworld  of  Los  Anyeles  has 
divided  .up  the  city  and  set  up  puppet, 
governments  to  protect  its-interosts. 
It  has  had,  at  various  times,  mayors, 
police  officials,  district  attorneys,  and 

city  con ncilmen _ (i rml.v  tied  to  ifs 

yolden  apron  strings.  It  has  disdained 
cold-blooded  murder,  but  for  sheer 
viciousness  its  campaigns  of  smeyr 
and  bribery  have  made- murder  seem 
a  comparatively  innocent  pastime. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  in  two 
decades,  Los  Angeles  has  a 'Tlj'ht.injjr 
chance  to,  throw  off  its  underworld 
shackles.  VThe  .fijrht  for  decent  civic 
government  still  jroes  on  as  this  is 
written.  Rebind  that  fijrht  are  two 
courageous  men,  So  far,  they  have 
survived  every ^below-t lie-belt  blow. 
“Whether  they  will  finally  win  or  lose 
depends  almost. entirely  upon  whether 
the  people  want  or  do  not  want  decent 
government  for  their  city. 
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such  cities  as  New  York  or  Chicago. 
Its  underworld  has  been,  and  is, 
unique,  with  methods  as  sinister  and 
as  subtle  as  the  men  who  have  pulled 
it,  by  political  strings,  into  power. 
Most  of  these  men  have  outside,  legiti¬ 
mate  interests.  None  is  the  jranyster 
type.  They  slum  violence,  prefer  cor¬ 
ruption  through  ^raft,  represent  no 
one  political  faith. 

Their  wealth  and  power  (low  from 
the  same  sources  as  those  of  the  more 

violent  Kaiurs  of  other  cities — organ¬ 
ized  vice  and  yamblinjr. 

With  these  funds,  for  twenty  years, 
"this  underworld  of  Los  Anyeles  has 
divided  up  the  city  and  set  up  puppet 
Kovernments  to  protect  its  interests. 
It  has  had,  at  various  times,  mayors, 
police  officials,  district  attorneys,  and 
city  councilmen  (irmly  tied  to  its 
Koiden  apron  st  rinjrs.  It  has  disdained 
cold-blooded  murder,  .but.  for  sheer 
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Tlie  two  men  are  the  new  Mayor  of 
Los  Angeles,  Fletcher  Bowron,  and 
the  private  citizen  who  started  the 
whole  tiling,  Clifford  F.  Clinton. 

This  ]>rivate  citizen  is  a  boyish 
wiry  little  man  of  thirty-nine,  oper¬ 
ator  of  two  cafeterias  in  Los  Angeles. 
Nobody  could  talk  with  Clinton  for 
five  minute;s  without  becoming  com¬ 
pletely  convinced  of  his  sincerity,  He 
believes  in  the  simple,  homely  things 
that  your  average  decent  citizen  be¬ 
lie*  v<»s  in: 

The  Colden  Rule,  ('lean  govern¬ 
ment.  Service  to  others. 

No  starry-eyed  fanatic,  lie  feels 
that  you  can  best  express  your  re¬ 
ligion,  whatever  it  may  be,  by  living 
it  every  day  in  your  associations  with 
your  fellow  man.  He  has  a  Salvation 
jA^my  background  and  the  tolerance 
of  human  frailty  that  Roes  with  it. 

11  is  father  in  11)0-1  operated  the 
Pll  V»  <  ninnH*1  '* 
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•ago.  Tlie  two  men  are  the  new  Mayor  of 
1  is,  Los  Angeles,  Fletcher  Bowron,  and 
'  an<l  tlie  private  citizen  who  started  the 
idled  whole  thing,  Clifford  F.  Clinton, 
over.  This  private  citizen  is  a  boyish 
tgiti-  wiry  little  man  of  thirty-nine,  oper¬ 
ator  ator  of  two  cafeterias  in  Los  Angeles. 

■  cor-  Nobody  could  talk  with  Clinton  for 
it  no  five  minutes  without  becoming  com¬ 
pletely  convinced  of  his  sincerity.  He 

from  believes  in  the  simple,  homely  things 
more  that  your  average  decent  citizen  be- 
*gan-  ReVos  in : 

The  Colden  Rule.  Clean  govern- 
ears,  ment.  Service  to  others. 

>  has  No  starry-eyed  fanatic,  he  feels 
ippet  that  you  can  best  express  your  re- 
'ests.  lijrion,  whatever  it  may  J>e,  by  living 
yors,  it  every  day  in  your  associations  with 
,  and  your  fellow  man.  lie  has  a  Salvation 
a  its  Army  background  and  the  tolerance 
lined  of  human  frailty  that  goes  with  it. 
dieer  His  father  in  11)0-1  operated  the 
mear  Puritan  Dining  Room,  one  of  the 
seem  largest  restaurants  in  San  Francisco, 
ne.  It  was  a  profitable  venture  and,  upon 

two  its  profits,  his  father,  Fdmond  Clin- 
lting  ton,  and  his  mother,  Gertrude,  set  out 
vo rid  in  that  year  with  their  four  children 
civic  for  China,  where  they  worked  as 
iis  is  missionaries.  Two  years  later  San 

■  two  Francisco  and  the  Puritan  Uestau- 
havc  rant  were  destroyed  by  earthquake 
blow,  and  fire  and  Fdmond  ClintouLl'eturued 

lose  home  to  start  over, 
ether  By  11)11  the  Salvation  Army  couple, 
event  with  six  children  now,  were  attain  in 
China.  After  several  years  they  attain 
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returned  to  San  Francisco  when  mis-  n; 
management  had  ruined  theii  restau-  th 
rant.  The  elder  Clinton  attain  started  st 
from  scratch.  Younjt  Clifford  bejtan  m 
to  learn  the  restaurant  business  the  — 
hard  way.  His  father  put  him  to  H 
work  as  a  dishwasher.  bi 

Somehow  Clifford  sandwiched  in  a  co 
little  schooling.  He  never  completed  hi 
high  school,  however,  for  Anferiea  w< 
entered  the  World  War  and  he  en-  th 
listed  with  the  SoGth  Battalion  Tank  to 
Corps.  Back  from  France,  he  mar-  of 
vied,  joined  his  father  in  the  restau¬ 
rant  business.  \vl 

In  1<).’U,  a  depression  year,  he  came  fo 
to  Los  Angeles  to  strike  out  on  his 
own.  lie  had  a  capital. of  less  than  w< 
$2,000 — and  an  idea.  lie  wanted  to  an 
apply  the  Golden  Rule  to  the  restau- 
- — gant  business.  He  came  Fast  to  study  *  a 
a  chain  of  penny  restaurants  then  hi. 
being  conducted  by  Bernarr  Mactad-  hi 
den.  Later  he  was  to  open  one  of  hi 
these  lo  help  the  needy  by  fore  rebel  fo- 
organizations  were  in  operation.  Mis  of 
immediate  ywncern,  however,  . was  to  fr« 
find  a  site  for  his  Golden  Rule  cafe-  roc 

Aeria.  1  S(X< 

Thirty-one-year-bid  Clifford  Clin-  bh 
ton  found  on'' South  Olive  Street  the  a  i 
restaurant  he  wished  to  purchase.  lie  On 
lH  didn’t  have  enough  actual  cash  to  pay  pt’i 
the  first  month’s  rent,  but  the  owners 
'signed  him  up  to  a  long-term  contract  ch. 
and  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  cej 
place  had  been  losing  $(‘>.000  a  month.  yo: 
Clinton,  however,  was  not  quite  as  I 
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Beginning  an  astounding  story  of  corruption  and  vice 
in  a  great  city— and  a  stirring  battle  against  them 
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returned  to  San  Francisco  when  mis¬ 
management  had  ruined  their  restau¬ 
rant.  The  elder  Clinton  again  started 
from  scratch.  Young  Clifford  began 
to  learn  the  restaurant  business  the 
hard  way.  Ilia  father  put  him  to 
work  as  a  dishwasher.— 

Somehow  Clifford  sandwiched  in  a 
little  schooling.  He  never  completed 
high  school,  however,  for  America 
entered  the  World  War  and  he  en¬ 
listed  with  the  TUith  Battalion  Tank 
Corps.  Back  from  France,  he  mar¬ 
ried,  joined  his  father  in  the  restau¬ 
rant  business. 

In  1  Dill,  a  depression  year,  he  came 
to  Los  Angeles  to  strike  out  on  his 
own.  He  had  a  capital  ot  less  than 
$2,000 — and  an  idea,  lie  wanted  to 
apply  the  c.olden  Buie  to  the  restau¬ 
rant  business.  He  came  Fast  to  study 
a  chain  of  penny  restaurants  then 
being  conducted  by  Bernard  Maefad- 


naive  as  he  may  have  looked.  He  knew 
the  place  .was  a  white  elephant.  He 
still  believed  he  could  turn  it  into  a 
monev-maker.  He  called  it  “  Clinton’s 
—The  Cafeteria  of  the  Golden  Rule.” 
He  decorated  it  with  palm  trees, 
brought  in  cages  of  singing  birds, 
constructed  a  rock  fountain  whose 
blue-lighte^  waters  fed  a  “wishing 
well  ”  into-  which  -customers" could 
throw  coins  that,  duplicated  by  Clin¬ 
ton,  would  go  toward  feeding  the  poor 
of  the  city. 

He  opened  a  “guests’  exchange” 
which  listed  services  or  commodities 
for  his  patrons’  mutual  benefit. 

He  abolished  tipping,  paid  his  help 
Well,  called  them  his  “  boys  and  girls  ” 
and  his  “  associates.” 

He  installed  a  free  lending  library, 
a  I'retrrrrtVisory  service  for  the  trou¬ 
bled;  furnished  lollipops,  bibs,  and 
high  chairs  for  youngsters:  taught 
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naive  as  he  may  have  looked.  He  knew 
the  place  .was  a  white  elephant.  He 
still  believed  he  could  turn  it  into  a 
money-maker.  He  called  it  “  Clinton’s 
— The  Cafeteria  of  the  Golden  Rule.” 
He  decorated  it  with  palm  trees, 
brought  in  cages  of  singing— birds, 
constructed  a  rock  fountain  whose 
blue-lighted  waters  fed  a  “wishing 
well  ”  into-  which  customers-  could 
throw  coins  that,  duplicated  by  Clin¬ 
ton,  would  go  toward  feeding  the  poor 
of  the  city. 

He  opened  a  “guests’  exchange” 
which  listed  services  or  commodities 
for  his  patrons’  mutual  benefit. 

He  abolished  tipping,  paid  his  help 
well,  called  them  his  boys  and  girls  ” 
and  his  “  associates.” 

He  installed  a  free  lending  library, 
a  free  advisory  service  for  the  trou¬ 
bled;  furnished  lollipops,  bibs,  and 
high  chairs  for  youngsters;  taught 
his  customers  how  to  budget  their 
-  food  ex  nenses—cx  tended— those— short- 

of  funds  a  meal-credit  plan;  ofTered 
free  bridge  talks  and  free  meeting 
rpoms  for  clubs,  hired  cheerful  “  as¬ 
sociates  ”  to  visit — and  help,  if  possi¬ 
ble — the  sick,  and  on  each  table  placed 
a  free  pamphlet  called  Food  4  Thotr 
On  the  back  of  each  meal  check  he 
printed  this  offer: 

“  Regardless  of  the  amount_xit  this, 
check,  our  cashier  will  cheerfully  ac¬ 
cept  whatever  you  wish  to  pay — of 
,  vou  may  dine  free.” 

‘  -  In  one  ninety-day  period  ten  thou- 


without  paying  their  checks. 

One  of  his  earliest  customers  was  a 
friendly  judge,  who  said  to  him,  “  Mr. 
Clinton,  I’ll  make  you  a  wager  that 
within  a  vear  I’ll  see  you  in  my  court.” 

Clinton  was  puzzled.  “  What  court 
are  you  in,  sir?  ” 

The  judge  smiled.  “  Bankruptcy, 
he  said  gently. 

For  the  first  six  months  it  seemed 
a  sure  thing.  Clinton’s  competitors 
tried  to  price-cut  him  out  of  existence. 
Working  feverishly,  with  his  wife 
Nclda  beside  him,  he  outlasted  them. 
He  bought  a  second  restaurant  to 
handle  the  .overflow,  and  now  serves 
an  average  of  10,000  meals  a  day.  The 
'bankruptcy-court  judge  still  eats 
thert\ 

Clinton’s  administration  of  his 
Golden  Rule  cafeteria  attracted  the 
attention  of  John  Anson  Ford,  an  ex¬ 
newspaperman  who  had  come  to  Los 
Angeles  fifteen  years  before  and  had  . 
stepped  from  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  into  the  office  of  County  Super¬ 
visor  in  1034. 

Politically  unfettered,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Los  Angeles’  $12,000,000 
General  Hosp+t-n+r  He  found  indica¬ 
tions  of  tremendous  waste  in  its 
kitchen  and  dining  room.  (Frank  L. 
Shaw,  before  he  .became  mayor,  was 
— a— member— (d-t-h e  Cotfttfy— K tnrrd -of 
Supervisors,  and  in  that  capacity  had 
much  to  .  do  with  the  building  and 
equipping  of  the  General  Hospital  as 
well  as  tluj. employment  of  personnel. ) 
Since  Ford  krfew  nothing  about  jTi li¬ 
ning  a  dining  room,  he  went  to  see 
Clinton,  whom  he  had  mot  casually. 

/  “  Mr.  Clintphjjj!’  he  proposed,  “would 
you  head  a  committee  and  go  with 
two" other  people  and  make  a  quiet 
investigation  of  the  conditions  -at 
General  Hospital?  Purely  as  a  civic 
contribution,  of  course.”  * 


]  an  astounding  story  of  corruption  and  vice 
it  city — and  a  stirring  battle  against  them 

GHT  F.  McKINNEY  and  FRED  ALLHOFF 


an  Francisco  when  mis- 
had  ruined  their  restau- 
er  Clinton  again  started 
.  Young  Clifford  began. 
restaurant  business  the 
[•I is  father  put  him  to 
hwasher. 

Clifford  sandwiched  in  a 
ig.  He  never  completed 
however,,  for  America 
World  War  and  he  en- 
le  336th  Battalion  Tank 
from  France,  he  mar- 
lis  father  in  the  restau- 

depression  year,  he  came 
les  to  strike  out  on  his 
d  a  capital,  of  less  than 
an  idea.  He  wanted  to 
ilden  Rule  to  the  restau- 
s.  lie  came  Fast  to  study 
penny  restaurants  then 
L-ted  by  Bcrnarr  Macfad- 
be  was  to  open  one  of 


naive  as  he  may  have  looked.  He  knew 
the  place  .was  a  white  elephant.  He 
still  believed  he  could  turn  it  into  a 
money-maker.  He  called  it  “  Clinton’s 
— The  Cafeteria  of  the  Golden  Rule.” 
He  decorated  it  with  palm  trees, 
brought  in  cages  of  singing  birds, 
constructed  a- rock  fountain  whose 
blue-lighted  waters  fed  a  “  wishing 
well  -”-  -  in  to  - -  which  -'CUstomers'HcoiTld 
throw  coins  that,  duplicated  by  Clin¬ 
ton,  would  go  toward  feeding  the  poor 
of  the  city. 

He  opened  a  “  guests’  exchange” 
which  listed  services  or  commodities 
for  his  patrons’  mutual  benefit. 

He  abolished  tipping,  paid  his  help 
well,  called  them  his  “  boys  and  girls  ” 
and  his  “  associates.” 

He  installed  a  free  lending  library, 
a  free  advisory  service  for  the  trou¬ 
bled;  furnished  lollipops,  bibs,  am 
high  chairs  for  youngsters;  taught 
bis  custnm,,v’  how  to  budget  their 


sand  patrons  walked  out  of  his  place 
without  paying  their  checks. 

One  of  his  earliest  customers  was  a 
friendly  judge,  who  said  to  him,  “  Mr. 
Clinton,  I’ll  make  you  a  wager  that 
within  a  year  I’ll  see  you  in  my  court.” 

Clinton  was  puzzled.  “  What  court 
are  you  in,  sir?  ” 

Tlie  judge  smiled.  “  Bankruptcy,* 
he  said  gently. 

For  tiie  first  six  months  it  seemed 
a  sure  thing.  Clinton’s  competitors 
tried  to  price-cut  him  out  of  existence. 
Working  feverishly,  with  his  wife 
Nelda. beside  him,  he  outlasted  them. 
He  bought  a  second  restaurant  to 
handle  the  overflow,  and  now  serves 
an  average  of  16.000  meals  a  day.  The 
bankruptcy -court  judge  still  eats 
'tlreve:  ' 

Clinton’s,  administration  oi*his 
Golden  Rule  cafeteria  attracted  th6 
attention  of  John  Anson  Ford,  an  ex¬ 
newspaperman  who  had  come  to  Los 
Angelos  fifteen  years  before  and  had  • 
stepped  from  the  advertising  busi-  * 
ness  into  the  office  of  County  Super¬ 
visor  in  1034. 

Politically  un  fettered,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Los  Angeles’  .$12,000,000 
eneral  Hospital.  lie  found  indica-  . 
tions  of  tremendous  waste  in  its 
kitchen  and  dining  room.  (Frank  L. 
Shaw,  before  he  became  mavor  vaa 


,  Foi‘<l  knew  Unit  Hit*  11  tilt*  l'tmt nil- 
rant  nmu  wiim  li'umumlmmly  liuwy.  llu  * 
did*  not  ojtpoct  him  to  nccopt,  Hut  Ho 
luul  failed  to  take  Into  account  Clin¬ 
ton’s  deep-seated  civic  pride  and  sense 
of  duty  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

“Why,  sure,”  Clinton  agreed. 

<,  Ho  had  had  so  little  time  for  any¬ 
thing  but  his  restaurants  that,  as  to 
politics,  he  was  a  babe  in  the  woods. 

'  Yet,  with  two  fellow  committee  mem¬ 
bers,  he  did  a  good  job  at  General 
Hospital.  They  introduced  reforms 
in  management  that  saved  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  county  $120,000  a  year. 

Clinton  felt  pretty  happy  about  it. 
U|1 — not  dreaming  that  he  had  stepped 
on  a  dragon’s  tail. 

The  General  Hospital  had  been  the 
dumping  ground  for  a  number  ol  local 
wastrels  and  incompetents.  The  city 
and  county  administrations  had  given 
them  jobs  there. 

Two  years  before,  in  1933,  Mayor 
Shaw’s  administration  had  come  into 
power.  The  city  and  county  adminis¬ 
trations  worked  harmoniously  to¬ 
gether,  and  retribution  came  swiftly 
upon  Clinton.  His  economy  report 
was  published,  and  a  pro-Shaw  press 
immediately  ridiculed  him.  Ford  read 
tin*  scat!  1  i n g  stories. 

“  That’s  the  last  we’ll  see  of  Clin¬ 
ton,”  he  told  himself.  “  He’s  a  busi¬ 
ness  man.  lie  can’t  afford  to  invite 
that  kind  of  attack.” 

He  went  around  to  tell  Clinton  he 
was  sorry  about  the  derogatory  news¬ 
paper  stories. 

“That’s  perfectly  all  right,  John 
Anson,”  Clinton  told  him.  “  You  go 
light  ahead  with  this.  Push  it.  It’s 
the  truth,  and  I’ll  stick  by  you.” 

Put  the  political  machine  began  to 
belt  Clinton  where  it  hurt.  His  cafe¬ 
terias  became  the  scenes  ol  an  <*pi- 
demic  of  food  “poisonings.”  One 
after  another,  men  and  women  came 
in,  ate  a  meal,  and  were  rushed  groan¬ 
ing  to  hospitals.  Professional  “  Hop¬ 
pers  ”  began  to  fall  and  injure 
themselves  on  his  tile  floors.  Stink 
bombs  popped  so  frequently  that  he 
had  to  iostull  an  emergency  stand.  It 
became  so  had  that  he  fastened 'to  his 


restmmml  (loot1  it-  Hljm.  boKlnninK! 

'' I'Jntm' <tl  you)' mon^nuk  .  .  ”, 

Now,  Clinton,  though  it  novice,  was 
not  n  fool,  lie  began  to  see,  between 
ids  report  on  General  Hospital"' and 
those  happenings,  a  subtle  connection. 
The  “food-poisoned”  persons  were - 
almost  invariably  taken  to  the  City 
Receiving  Hospital  so  that  the  cases 
would  be  publicly  noted  on  the  Board 
of  Health  records.  Threats  of  suits 
usually  followed,  but  quickly  molted 
away.  Only  one  actually  came  to 
court;  was  thrown  out  before  Clinton 
even  presented  a  defense. 

Nonetheless,  when  in  1936  County 
Supervisor  John  Anson  Ford  ran  lor 
mayor  against  Frank  L.  Shaw,  who 
was  seeking  a  second  term,  Clinton 
went  on  the  air  from  his  restaurant, 
endorsing  Ford. 

It  was  then  that  the  machine  really 
set  out  to  pin  his  ears  back. 

When  he  had  purchased  his  second 
cafeteria,  he  had  spent  more  than 
$100,000  rebuilding  it — this  despite 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  run  for  years 
previously  by  a  big  chain,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  conformed  to  all  state  and 
eitv  building  and  sanitary  codes. 
That,  however,  did  not  stop  the 
Health  Department  from  swooping 
down  upon  him  now.  He  had  to 
change  this.  He  had  to  change  that. 
Public  officials  charged  that  his 
restaurants  were  “  filthy.”  Taxes  on 
one  of  his  places  were  raised  $0,700  a 
year.  Attempts  were  made  to  incite 
labor  trouble.  Whispering  campaigns 
got  under  way.  Some  of  his  regular 
customers  told  him  frankly  that  while 
they  sympathized  with  his  interest  in 
clean  government  and  liked  his  food, 
they  were  afraid  to  eat  in  his  restau¬ 
rants. 

One  evening,  early  in  1937,  a  man 
came  to  his  home  and  served  him  with 
a  subpoena,  explaining:  “You’re'  be¬ 
ing  subpoenaed  to  serve  on  the  grand 
jury.” 

It  is  a  fact  that  Clifford  H.  Clinton, 
the  man- who  was  to  upset  the  whole 
administration  of  one  of  America’s 
largest,  cities,  did  not  know,  less  than 
three  years  ago,  what  a  grand  jury 
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witMtrelH  and  incompetents.  i  he  city 
mid  county  ndmlnlstniUohH  hftd  given 
them  Jobs  tiuwu. 

Two  yearn  before,  in  103ft,  Mayor 
Shaw’s  administration  had  come  Into 
power.  Tho  city  and  county  adminis¬ 
trations  worked  harmoniously  to¬ 
gether,  and  retribution  came  swiftly 
upon  Clinton.  Ills  economy  report 
was  published,  and  a  pro-Shaw  press 
immediately  ridiculed  him.  Ford  read 
the  scathing  stories. 

“  That’s  tho  last  we'll  sec  of  Clin¬ 
ton,”  he  told  himself,  ’’lie’s  a  busi¬ 
ness  man.  He  can’t  afford  to  invite 
that  kind  of  attack.” 

He  went  around  to  tell  Clinton  he 
was  sorry  about  the  derogatory  news¬ 
paper  stories. 

“  That’s  perfectly  all  right,  John 
Anson,”  Clinton  told  him.  “You  go 
right  ahead  with  this. 1  Push  it.  It’s 
the  truth,  and  I’ll  stick  by. you.” 

Dirt  the  political  machine  began  to 
belt  Clinton  where  it  hurt.  His  cafe¬ 
terias  became  the  scenes  of  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  food  “poisonings.”  One 
after  another,  men  and  women  came 
in,  ate  a  meal,  and  were  rushed  groan¬ 
ing  to  hospitals.  Professional  “  Hop¬ 
pers  ”  began  to  fall  and  injure 
themselves  on  his  tile  floors.  Stink 
bombs  popped  so  frequently  that  he 
had  to  install  an  emergency  stand.  It 
became  so  bad  that  lie  fastened  to  his 


enmirHing  roru, 

It  was  than  that  tho  mnehlno  really 
not  nut  in  pin  his  fiui'H  back, 

When  ho  had  purchased  his  second 
cafeteria,  he  had  spent  more  than 
$100,000  rebuilding  It— this  despite 
tho  fact  that  It  had  boon  run  for  years 
previously  by  a  big  chain,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  conformed  to  all  state  and 
city’  building  and  sanitary  codes. 
That,  however,  did  not  stop  the 
Health  Department  from  swooping 
down  upon  him  now.  lie  had  to 
change  this.  .He  had  to  change  that. 
Public  officials  charged  that  his 
restaurants  wore  “filthy.”  Taxes  on 
one  of  his  places  were  raised  $G,700  a 
year.  Attempts  were  made  to  incite 
labor  trouble.  Whispering  campaigns 
got  under  way.  Some  of  his  regular 
customers  told  him  frankly  that  while 
they  sympathized  with  his  interest  in 
clean  government  and  liked  his  food, 
they  were  afraid  to  eat  in  his  restau¬ 
rants. 

One  evening,  early  in  1937,  a  man 
came  to  his  home  and  served  him  with 
a  subpoena,  explaining:  “You’re  be¬ 
ing  subpoenaed  to  serve  on  the  grand 
jury.” 

_ .  It  is  a  fact  that  Clifford  E.  Clinton, 

the  man  who  was  to  upset  the  whole 
administration  of  one  of  America’s 
largest  cities,  did  not  know,  Jess  than 
three  years  ago,  what  a  grand  jury 
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These  nineteen  were 
the  1937  grand  jury.  Ai 
them,  Clifford  E.  Clint 
mencloiisly  impressed  b 
nity  of  the  moment.  A 
Judge  Aggeler  was  speal 
instructing  them  —  usi 
e  masterful  instruct 
prepared  by  Judge  Flet 
for  the  1934  grand  jury, 
search  beneath  the  surfa 
eoimty—ftavemmeivt— of- 
first  stirred  the  uneasy  ci 
that  all  might  not  be  wel 
Coast’s  metropolis: 

“  A  grand  jury  should 
that  it  sits  as  the  great 
tween  the  state  and 
...  If  this  grand  jurj 
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was!  lie  thought  this  subpoena  was 
another  sl.v  trick  to  damage  him  or 
his  Inisiness.  lie  phoned  lirsi  his  part* 
tier,  tlien  his  lawyer,  They  assured 
hinv-that  IV was  a  civic  honor  to  serve, 
on  the  grand  .jury. 

lie  was  pretty  tickled  about  it  then. 
It  vindicated  his  whole  philosophy  of 
service. 

lie  had  no  idea  at  the  time  how  he 
had  come  to  be  singled  out.  What  had 
happened  was  this:  The  grand-jury 
panel  in  Los  Angeles  is  made  up  of 
names  submitted  by  judges  of  the 
Superior  Court.  Two  persons,  im¬ 
pressed  by  Clinton’s  fearless  and  sen¬ 
sible  report  on  Ceneral  Hospital  (one 
of  them  was  a  secretary  of  John  An¬ 
son  Ford),  had  submitted  bis  name 
to  one  of  those  judges — Fletcher  llow- 
ron,  the  man  who  today  is  mayor.  At 
the  time,  he  did  not  know  Clinton,  nor 
did  Clinton  know  him. 

Clinton  told  li is  wife  of  his  good 
fortune.  She  posed  a  practical  point: 
“  Hut  how  long  will  vou  have  to 
serve?  ” 

lie  hadn’t  thought  of  that.  He 
called  his  lawyer  again,  and  came 
away  from  the  phone  a  bit  dejected, 
lie  would  have  to  serve  a  full  year, 
and  it  would  take  up  a  lot  of  his  time. 
“  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  spare  the  time 
from  our  business,”  he  said. 

They  talked  it  over.  “  Los  Angeles 
has  been  pretty  good  to  us,”  Mrs. 
Clinton  reminded  him.  And  he 
couldn’t  very  well  walk  out  on  his  own 
philosophy  of  service.  Altogether,  he 
didn’t  attempt  to  duck  grand-jury 
service. 

On  a  February  afternoon  in  l!).”, 7, 
fifteen  men  and  four  women  stood  up 
in  Judge  William  Tell  Aggcler’s 
courtroom  in  Los  Angeles’  Hall  of 
Justice  and  raised  their  right  hands 
as  the  bailiff  administered  an  oath: 

“  You  and  each  of  you  will  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  California  .  .  . 
and  will'  diligently  inquire  into  and 
true  presentment  make  of  all  public 
offenses  against  the  people  of  this 
st ale  committed  or  triable  within  this 
county  of  which  you  have  or  can  ol>- 
tain  legal  evidence.  .  .  .” 

.✓These  nineteen  were  to  constitute 
"The  1  iJti7  grand  jury.  At  least  one  of 
them,  Clifford  F.  Clinton,  was  tre¬ 
mendously  impressed  by  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  the.  moment.  And  suddenly 
Judge  Aggeler  was  speaking.  He  was 
instructing  them  —  using  verbatim 
the  masterful  instructions  earlier 
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itself  by  its  fail',  fearless,  Imlopand- 
enl,  and  rmmigeuiiM  action  tin  to  gain 
(lie  res  peel  awl  ('otilhlenee  of  the  pee. 
pie  of  this  county;  if  you  will  demon- 
strato  that  you  s-taiul  for  *  strict 
enforcement  of  law  without  influence 
— private,  ‘  political,  or  otherwise — 
then  you  will  receive  an  abundance  of 
truthful  information,  supported  by 
legal  evidence,  that  should  result  in 
bringing  many  criminals  to  justice 
and  causing  numerous  others  to 
cease  their  criminal  practices.  .  .  . 
What  could  he  a  finer  public  service? 

“  If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that 
public  officials  are  guilty  of  corrupt 
or  willful  misconduct  in  office,  if  you 
have  reason  to  believe  that  graft  or 
corruption  or  bribery  exists — wher¬ 
ever  it  may  he  found  and  regardless 
of  who  may  he  involved — in  such  a 
situation  I  charge  you  to  act  diligent¬ 
ly,  faithfully,  and  courageously.” 

Clifford  E.  Clinton  was  astounded. 
This  was  no  mere  empty  honor!  He 
and  his  fellow  grand  jurors  were  here 
to  do  a  good  job!  He  left  the  Hall  of 
Justice  with  the  words  of  his  oath 
and  the  words  of  Judge  Aggeler  ring¬ 
ing  in  his  mind. 

But  how  in  heaven’s  name,  he  won- 
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Fletcher  Bowron,  Los  Angeles  new 
mayor  ond  Clinton  s  steadfast  ally. 
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do  red,  when  a  body  with  such  power 
for  civic  good  had  been  sitting  year 
after  year,  could  corruption  exist? 

Before  long  he  was  able  to  figure 
out  the  answer  for  himself.  He  re¬ 
called,  for  instance,  that  some  of  his 
restaurants’  customers  were  police- 
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roil,  the  man  who  today  is  mayor.  At 
the  time,  he  did  not  know  (Minton,  nor 
did  (Minton  know  him. 

(Minton  told  Ills  wife  of  his  pond 
fortune.  She  posed  a  practical  point  ; 

“  Hut  how  loop  will  you  have  to 
serve?  ” 

He  hadn’t  thought,  of  that.  lie 
called  his  lawyer  attain,  and  came 
away  from  the  phone  a  bit  dejected, 
lie  would  have  to  serve  a  full  year, 
and  it  would  take  up  a  lot  of  his  time. 

“  I  don’t  see  how  T  can  spare  the  time 
from  our  business,”  he  said. 

They  talked  it  over.  “  Los  An  poles 
has  been  pretty  pood  to  us,”  Mrs. 
Clinton  reminded  him.  And  he 
couldn’t  very  well  walk  out  on  his  own 
philosophy  of  service.  Altogether,  he 
didn’t  attempt  to  duck  grand-jury 
service. 

On  a  February  afternoon  in  1037, 
fifteen  men  and  four  women  stood  up 
in  .ludpe  William  Tell  Appoler’s 
courtroom  in  Los  Anpeles’  llall  ol 
Justice  and  raised  their  right  hands 
as  the  hailiil’  administered  an  oath: 

“  You  and  each  of  you  will  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Stale  of  California  .  .  . 
ami  will  diligently  inquire  into  and 
true  presentment  make  of  all  public 
offenses  against  the  people  of  this 
state  committed  or  triable  within  this 
county  of  which  you  have  or  can  ob¬ 
tain  legal  evidence.  .  .  .’’ 

^■'MMiese  nineteen  were  to  constitute 
the  l'.)37  grand  jury.  At  least  one  of 
them,  Clifford  F.  Clinton,  was  tre¬ 
mendously  impressed  by  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  the  moment.  And  suddenly 
Judge  Aggeler  was  speaking,  lie  was 
instructing  them  —  using  verbatim 
the  masterful  instructions  earlier 
prepared  by  Judge  Fletcher  Howron 
for  the  HUM  grand  jury,  a  body  whose 
search  beneath  the  surface  of  city  and 
county  government  of  Los  Angeles 
first  stirred  the  uneasy  civic  suspicion 
that  all  might  not  be  well  in  the  \\  esl 
( 'oast \s  met ropolis : 

“  A  grand  jury  should  never  lorget 
that  it  sits  as  the  great  inquest  be- 
,'i\  ween  tin*  state  and  the  citizen. 

If  this  grand  jury  so  conducts 


Clifford  E.  Clinton  obtains?  from  a 
California  B  -  girl,  fact  -  bombs  for 
the  battle  to  clean  up  Los  Angeles. 


itj  If  fin  muff  fir  i  fi  i  in  i  f  f  c— —  i  ii  ntivw  i 

situation  1  charge  you  to  net  diligent¬ 
ly,  faithfully,  and  courageously."  1 
Clifford  !•;.  Clinton  was  astounded. 
Thin  was  no  mere  empty  honor!  H’o 
and  his  fellow  grand  jurors  were  here 
to  do  a  good  job!  He  left  the  Hall  of 
Justice  with  the  words  of  his  oath 
and  the  words  of  Judge  Aggeler  ring¬ 
ing  in  his  mind.  \ 

Hut  how  in  heaven’s  name,  ho  won* 


Fletcher  Bowron,  Los  Angeles'  new 
mayor  and  Clinton  s  steadfast  ally. 


dered  when  a  body  with  such  power 
for  civic  good  had  been  sitting  year 
after  year,  could  corruption  exist/ 
Before  long  be  was  able  to  lipuic 
out  the  answer  for  himself.  lie  re¬ 
called,  for  instance,  that  some  of  his 
restaurants’  customers  were  police- 
rlen  who  had  mentioned  to  him, 
casually,  that  some  of  their  fellow  olb- 
cers  owned  houses  of  prostitution  and 
bookmaking  joints.  Ite  hadn  t  paid 
much  attention  at  the  time. 

The  city  was  flooded  with  marble 
and  pin  machines.  These  hadn’t  dis¬ 
turbed  him  much,  either. 

He  had  heard  of  bookies  running  to 
the  Hall  of  Justice  to  accept  bets  t  rom 
some  of  the  city  officials  inside.  And 
he  had  probably  laughed  when  he 

>'U  Now  he  saw  these  things  in  a  new 

lijrht.  He  realized  that  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  could  be  a  vicious  racket.  If 
the  laws  were  not  being  enfoiced, 
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John  Anson  Ford,  who  led  Clinton  to 
enlist  in  the  cause  of  civic  decency. 

then  the  officials  sworn  to  enforce 
them  deserved  to  be  thrown  out. 

His  first  act  as  a  member  ,  of  the 
grand  jury  was  to  submit  a  motion 
that  it  make  an  intensive  investiga¬ 
tion  into  gambling  and  prostitution. 

This  was  an  invitation  to  disaster. 
Not  only  was  he  stepping  on  the  toes 
of  a  powerful  and  corrupt  Los  An¬ 
geles  administration,  but  he  was  at¬ 
tacking  the  very  sources  of  wealth 
and  power  of  an  invisible  underworld 
government  that  had  long  smashed 
every  man  who  had  annoyed  it. 

Moreover,  the  grand  jury  was  not 
solidly  behind  him.  Some  of  his  fel¬ 
low  jurors  were  afraid,  some  were  in¬ 
debted  to  the  administration  for 
business  favors,  and  some  were  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  the  underworld 
czars.  All  in  all,  they  stood  ready  to 
beat  down  his  efforts  to  expose  crime 
by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  seven. 

Grand-jury  packing  had  for  years 
been  one  of  the  strongest  weapons  of 
the  invisible  government.  Through 
campaign  contributions,  some  of  the 
judges  of  the  Superior  Court  were 
induced  to  submit  names  of  potential 
jurors  who  would  be  favorable,  the 
“  boys  in  the  back  room  ” — who,  as 
gamblers,  knew  that  if  enough 
“  friendly  ”  names  were  put  into  the 
jury  wheel,  the  panel  of  thirty-three 
names  drawn  would  surely  include  a 
big  percentage  in  their  favor. 

Whether  or  not  this  grand  jury  of 
which  Clinton  was  a  member  was 
packed,  he  was  licked  bcfoic  h 


blhig,  bud  clothes,  and  big  dtaofta*,! 
As  his  wealth  JnemiRud,  he  opened  the 
elaborate'  Northern  Club  on  Yessku' 
Way  In  Seattle,  It«  wide-open  opera¬ 
tion  led  to  a  graft  investigation  that, 
resulted  In  thp  recall  of  a  mayor  and 
the  conviction  of  another  city  -ofttetal. 

A  few  years  later  Crawford  came 
to  Los  Angeles,  where  railway,  irri¬ 
gation,  and  other  projects  were  under 
way  or  a-borning.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  itinerant  laborers  were  coming 
into  town  in  search  of  a  good  time 
for  their  money.  Crawford  opened 
the  Maple  Bar  saloon  on  Fifth  Street. 
ILbecame  the  meeting  place  of  ward 
heelers,  crooks,  crooked  cops,  and 
politicians.  Some  of  the  biggest  con¬ 
fidence-game  operators  in  the  country 
frequented  it.  Talk  on  the  street  had. 
it  that  it  was  Pantagcs’  money  in  the 
saloon. 

Whatever  the  facts,  “  Good-Time 
Charlie  ”  Crawford’s  rise  was  swift. 
For  a  while  he  managed  a  Los  An¬ 
geles  hotel  that  featured  liquor,  gam¬ 
bling,  and  wenches.  With  the  profits 
he  bought  control  of  the. Los  Angeles 
municipal  administration,  including 
the  police  department.  He  became 
ostensibly  respectable.  He  took  off 
most  of  his  big  diamonds,  discai'ded 
‘  his  gambler’s  clothes,  avoided  his 
shady  acquaintances,  and  opened  a 
real-estate  ollice  as  a  blind. 

He  also  acquired  a  front  man  to 
take  over  his  now  vast  prostitution 
and  gambling  enterprises.  This  man 
was  Mario  Albori,  more  commonly 
known  as  Albert  Marco,  a  greasy  thug 
who  had  recently  come  to  the  United 
States  from  abroad.  Marco  soon  be¬ 
came  known  as  Los  Angeles’  “  King 
of  the  Underworld.”  From  the  back¬ 
ground,  Crawford  pulled  the  strings 
that  made  him  dancer  in  the  limelight. 

Only  twice,  during  Charlie  Craw-, 
ford’s  early  days  in  Los  Angeles,  did 
reform  movements  threaten.  Each 
time  the  movers  were  promptly 
slapped  down.  Guy  Eddy,  a  fighting 
-city  prosecutor,  was  arrested,  charged 
with  a  morals  offense.  Earl  Rogers, 
the  West  Coast’s  most  famous  crimi¬ 
nal  lawyer,  easily  won  Eddy  a 
acquittal  when  he  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  the  whole 
charge  was  a  patent  frame-up. 

Charles  E.  Sebastian,  a  Los  An¬ 
geles  chief  of  police  who  was  running 
for  mayor,  met  a  similar  fate.  The 
morals  charge_against  him  was  even 
uglier,  and  though  Rogers  won  him 
an  acquittal  ancl  he,  campaining  from 
a  jail  cetl,  became  mayor,  the  obvious 
-(V-nTH'-ur*  V’VwVr- 
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•  This  was  an  invitation  to  disaster 
Not ‘only  \vas  Ke  stepping  on  the  toes 
of  a  powerful  and  corrupt  Los  An¬ 
geles  administration,  but  he  was  at¬ 
tacking  the  very  sources  of  wealth 
and  power  of  an  invisible  underworld 
government  that  had  long  smashed 
every  man  who  had  annoyed  it. 

Moreover,  the  grand  jury  was  not 
solidly  behind  him.  Some  of  his  fel¬ 
low  jurors  were  afraid,  some  were  in¬ 
debted  to  the  administration  for 
business  favors,  and  some  were  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  the  underwoi  Id 
czars.  All  in  all,  they  stood  ready  to 
beat  down  his  efforts  to  expose  crime 
by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  seven. 

Grand-jury  packing  had  for  years 
been  one  of  the  strongest  weapons  ot 
the  invisible  government.  Through 
campaign  contributions,  some  of  the 
judges  of  the  Superior  Court  were 
induced  to  submit  names  of  potential 
jurors  who  would  be  favorable,  the 
boys  in  the  back  room  ” — who,  as 
gamblers,  knew  that  if  enough 
“  friendly  ”  names  were  put  into  the 
jury  wheel,  the  panel  of  thirty-three 
names  drawn  would  surely  include  a 
big  percentage  in  their  favor.  _ 

Whether  or  not  this  grand  jury  ot 
which  Clinton  was  a  member  was 
packed,  he  was  licked  before  he 

started.  .  .  '  ’ 

To  understand  why,  it  is  well  to  .go 

— back-and-examine-the-circumstanceR 

that  brought  Lo?  Angeles’  under¬ 
world  despotism  into  being. 
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Iris  gambler’s  clothes,  avoided  his 
shady  acquaintances,  and  opened  a 
real-estate  office  as  a  blind. 

He  also  acquired  a  front  man  to  ; 
take  over  his  now.  vast  prostitution 
and  gambling  enterprises.  This  man 
was  Mario  Albori,  more  commonly, 
known  as  Albert  Marco,  a  greasy  thug  . . 
who  had  recently  come  to  the  United  i 
States  from  abroad.  Marco  soon  be- 
“came  known  as  Los  Angeles’  “King 
of  the  Underworld.”  From  the  back¬ 
ground,  Crawford  pulled  the  strings 
that  made  him  danceTn  the  limelight. 

Only  twice,  during  Charlie  Craw¬ 
ford’s  early  days  in  Los  Angeles,  did 
reform  movements  threaten:  Each 
time  the  movers  were  promptly 
slapped  down.  Guy  Eddy,  a  fighting 
city  prosecutor,  was  arrested,  charged 
with  a  morals  offense.  Earl  Rogers, 
the  West  Coast’s  most  famous  crimi¬ 
nal  lawyer,  easily  won  Eddy  an 
acquittal  when  he  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  the  whole 
charge  was  a  patent  frame-up. 

Charles  E.  Sebastian,  a  Los  An¬ 
geles  chief  of  police  who  was  running 
for  mayor,  met  a  similar  fate.  The 
morals  charge  against  him  was  even 
uglier,  and  though:  Rogers  won  him 
an  acquittal  and  he,  campainiug  from  - 
a  jail  cell,  became  nTayor,  the  obvious 
frame-up  Str^vfecked  his  peace  of 
mind  that  he  resigned. 

But  these  cases  were  child’s-play. 
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I N  the  Yukon  gold-rush  days  ’of 
I  Alaska,  Charles  Crawford,  located 
in  Seattle,  booked  dapce-hall  enter¬ 
tainers  for  the  Far  North,  It'was  a 
profitable  business.  Alexander  (the 
Greek)  Pantages  was  clearing  $8,000 
a  day  with  a  single  clapboard  estab- 

^Crawford  was  a  hard-fisted  fello\v, 
shrewd,  openhanded,  addicted  to  gam- 


"compared  to. what,  in  the  1020s,  Coun¬ 
cilman  Carl  I.  Jacobson  faced. 

Jacobson  is  today  a  gentle,  kindly 
family  man  in  his  sixties.  He*has  been 
married  to  the  same  woman  for 
thirty-four  years.  He  lives  in. a  mod¬ 
est  bungalow  in  the  old  East  Side 
section iof  Los  Angeles.  The^igns  of 
the  ordeal  he  jvent  through  are  still 
plain  in  his$d  Jgwh  tired  face. 

—  He  came  to  this  country  from  Nor¬ 
way  at*  the  agfbof  three.  In  1000, 
when  he  came  to  Los  Angeles,  he  was 


im  ettgiiHW  on  Urn  Southern  Pfldfitf 
rulli'imd.  KUrhfc  yearn  Into?',  hla  fol¬ 
low  railroaders  thought  enough  ol‘ 
him  to  oltu't  film  olmlmmn  of  the? 
Hoard  of  AdjimtmoiH  of  tlio  Brother- 
hood  of  Louomptlvu  Engineers. 

He  was  aiffibinvud  to* the  Los  An¬ 
gelos  City  Council  in  1 1)25,  During 
his  first  two  years  he  began  quietly 
to  investigate  Albert  Marco,  lie  ob¬ 
tained  the  addresses  of  houses  of 
prostitution  Marco  was  managing. 
Ho  unearthed  evidence  thej,  Marco 
was  ensured  in  the  business  of  white 
slavery.  , 

Marco,  through  confederates,  had 
brought  a  woman  from  New  York  and 
instructed  her  to  report  to  the  land¬ 
lady  of  a  red-light  hotel  across  from 
City  Hall.  Word  of  Jacobson’s  in¬ 
vestigation  must  have  leaked  out,  for 
information  came-  to  Jacobson  that 
this  woman  was  going  to  be  deported. 
He  went  to  the  Federal  Building. 

“Who  is  back  of  deporting  Mrs. 
- ?  ”  he  asked  bluntly. 

“You’ll  do  well,”  he  was  told,  “if 
you  handle  your  work  in  City  Council. 
We’ll  take  care  of  the  Immigration 
Department  here.” 

Hardly  was  he  back  inside  his  office 
when  his  phone  rani;.  A  voice  lie  did 
not  recognize  said:  “  This  is  a  friend. 

I  hear  you’ve  just  been  over  to  the 
Immigration  Department.  I  hear 
you’re  trying  to  get  some  dope  on 
Albert  Marco.  If  you  know  what’s 
good  for  you,  you’ll  lay  off.” 

He  wrote  to  the  Immigration  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington.  Two 
months  later,  two  of  its  investigators 
visited  him.  He  gave  them  all  the 
information  he  had.  Some  of  it  sub¬ 
sequently  resulted  in  settlement,  by 
Marco,  of  about  $150,000  in  taxes 
owed  the  government,  on  four  years’ 
earnings. 

Deportation  of  the  woman  was 
delayed  because  she  was  about  to  be¬ 
come  a  mother.  Jacobson  kept  track 
of  her.  She  was  quartered,  after  the 
baby  was  born,  in  a  place  on  Pleasant 
Avenue,  tended  by  an  old  lady.  One 
evening  the  old  lady  left  the  house 
to  go  to  a  store.  When  she  returned, 
mother  and  child  had  vanished. 

Jacobson  tried  for  years  to  locate 
them,  without  success.  Today  he  be- 
lieves^fhey  were  murdered. 

A  POUND  the  time  of  that  incident 
.  two  men  came  to  his  olfice.  One 
was  beefy  and  dark  and  round  of  face. 
The  other  did  the  talking: 

“  Mr.  Jacobson,  this  is  Mr.-  Marco. 
1  brought  him  here  because  1  fell  that 
if  you  could  see  jpid  talk  with  him 
vou’d  find  he  i  '"’!  "  ■*'  "  ' • 


stepped  in,  with  n  terse  order  tn  an 
(iflUtin!  of  the  eity  administrations 
“  Got  Jacobson," 

One  August  night  in  1027,  while 
Jacobson’  was  assisting  his  daughter 
to  pack,  preparatory  to  leaving  for 
college  the  next  morning,  his  tele¬ 
phone  rang,  A  woman  'gave  him  hoi'* 
name  and  address  and  said,  “  There 
are  some  people  here  at  my  house 
talking  about  that  street  work.  Could 
you  come  over  for  a  few  minutes  and 
toll  them  about  it?  ” 

He  told  his  daughter  he  would  be 
gone  only  a  few  minutes,  for  his  wife 
was  ill  at  the  time..  lie  arrived  at  the 
near-by  address  he  had  been  given 
shortly  before  eight  oicloek. 

According  to  his  account,  the  wom¬ 
an  admitted  him.  As  he  walked  be¬ 
side  her  down  a  hallway,  every  light 
in  the  house  suddenly  went  out.  In 
the  darkness  he  was  pushed  into  a 
bedroom  by  .some  men.  His  clothes 
wore  disarranged.  One  shoe  was 
taken  off.  Flashlights  carried  by 
these  men  picked  out  two  glasses, 
partly  Tilled  with  liquor,  standing  be¬ 
side  a  bottle  on  the  dresser. 

W1IKN  the  house  lights  came  on, 
sometime  later,  he  found  him¬ 
self  surrounded  by  police  officers. 
They  told  him  he  was  under  arrest 
and,  he  says,  asked  him  to  sign  a 
blank  paper. 

“  I’ll  rot  in  jail  first,”  lie  answered. 
“  If  you  have  anything  to  arrest  me 
for,  take  me  to  jail  and  book  me  as 
you  would  any  other  person.” 

Instead,  he  was  driven  to  a  police 
official’s  home.  The  men  left  him 
alone  in  the  car  while  they  went  in. 
The  ignition  key  was  left  in  the  car 
and  a  revolver  was  left  beside  him 
on  the  hack  scat.  Whether  he  was 
expected  to  flee  or  to  shoot  himself 
does  not  appear,  lie  just  sat  I  here  and 
waited. 

The  police  official  returned  late 
from  a  prize  fight.  From  his  home 
they  drove  to  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Building  which  at  that  time 
-sheltered  a  hide-out-office  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Vice.  Squad.  Though  Jacobson 
presumably  had  been  arrested  on  a 
city  misdemeanor  charge,  they  sent 
for  the  dislriet  attorney  of  bos  An¬ 
geles  County,  Asa  Keyes;  who.  he 
says,  tried  vainly  to  get  him  to  admit 
that  the  presumable  charge  was  true. 
Again  be  was  asked  to  sign  a  state¬ 
ment,  sight  unseen,  lie  was  told  he 

could  then  go  homo  :uul  they  would 
“forget”  -the  arrest.  He  refused. 
Finally  he  himself  wrote  down  exact¬ 
ly  what,  had  happened,  and'  signed 

,i  i  |,f  M\(>  ofo'iC  in  1  '• 


of  the  milling 
phoned  him  that  Jacobson’ 
had  been  closed,"  |  '  ’ 

Jacobson  was  taken  to  th 
trill  Police  Station  and  ho 
lewd  vagrancy  chnfgch  , 
found  him.  They  did  not 
Ferguson,  in  whose  horn 
•been  arrested,  She  had,  It  s< 
booked  on  another  Charge, 
she  had  had  $500  >  bail  m< 
her  or  some  one  had  supp 
her  in  record  time.  Kept 
covered  that  her  correct 
Mrs.  Gallic  Grimes,  1  that  si 
sister-in-law  of  a  member  < 
Squad,  and — when  they  af^ 
home  some  time  later — th; 
packing  her  suitcasbs  for 

trip  to  San  Franciscb.  • 

|  • 

JACOBSON  meanwhile  g; 
J  bond  broker  his  pr’emiun 
a  $500  bond  and  the  tin 
about  to  release  him  whei 
rang.  The  turnkey  answe 
said,  “  I’m  sorry,  cotinciln 
have  instructions  not!  to  1< 
under  any  consideration.” 

Jacobson  was  alarmed 
“  Let  me  use  that  phone,”  1 
was  dead  when  he  picked 
ceivcr.  j 

lie  felt  a  moment  of  pa 
were  holding  him,  refitsin 
freedom  on  bond.  But  \Vhy 
He ’realized  that  they  h; 
nical  excuse  for  whatever 
doing.  Often  prisoners'  ai 
“  morals  ”  charges  can  b< 
technical  custody  until  a  pi 
animation  has  been  made.  I 
free  of  disease,  they  can 
their  freedom  on  bond. 

An  attorney  friend  of  1 
Craves,  arrived  and  said,  “ 
to  get  you  out  of  here.” 

“  Yes,”  lie  agreed.  “  IIo\ 
know  I  was  in  jail?  ” 
Graves  explained.  A 
who  knew  and  liked  Jaco 
overheard  something.  The 
had  called  a  doctor,  who 
phoned  the  attorney. 

“  You  see.  Carl,”  Grav 
“what  has  happened  so  fai 
it.  is  only  the  begmnjng  of 
Do  vou  know  of  a  woma 

Mary  - ?  ” 

The  puzzled  Jacobson 
“  She’s  a  landlady  for  Man 
joint  ho  runs  on  Main  Stree 
“  Right.  Well,  the  storj 

ihoro’s  a  plan  to  inject  son 
blood  into  your  veins.” 

“  In  heaven’s  name,  wh 
His  face  blanched  as, tin 


voMtltfulinn  mind.  bn vo  Itmkuil  out,  lor 
In  rovmittton  camo  to  JiuiobHon  that 
Hi  In  woman  wan  goiuK  to  lio  dcportud. 
Ho  went  to  Urn  Federal  Mulldlng, 
“Who  in  lmvl<  of  deporting  Man, 
— — ?  ”  ho  asked  bluntly, 

“You’ll  do  well,"  ho  wan  told,  "If 
you  handle  your  work  in  City  Council, 
We’ll  take  care  of  the  Immigration 
Department  here.” 

Hardly  was  he  back  inside  his  office 
when  his  phone  rang.  A  voice  he  did 
not  recognize  said  :  "  This  is  a  l.riend. 

I  hear  you’ve  just  been  over  to  the 
Immigration  Department.  I  hear 
you’re  trying  to  get  some  dope  on 
'Albert  Marco.  If  you  know  what’s 
good  for  you,  you’ll  lay  ofl.” 

He  wrote  to  the  Immigration  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington.  Two 
months  later,  two  of  its  investigators 
visited  him.  He  gave  them  all  the 
information  ho  had.  Some  of  it  sub¬ 
sequently  resulted  in  settlement,  by 
Marco,  of  about  $150,000  in  taxes 
owed. the  government,  on  four  years’ 
earnings. 

Deportation  of  the  woman  was 
delayed  because  she  was  about  to  be¬ 
come  a  mother.  .Jacobson  kept  track 
of  her.  She  was  quartered,  after  the 
baby  was  born,  in  a  place  on  Pleasant 
Avenue,  tended  by  an  old  lady.  One 
evening  Hu*  old  lady  left  the  house 
to  go  to  a  store.  When  she  returned, 
mother  and  child  had  vanished. 

Jacobson  tried  for  years  to  locate 
them,  without  success.  Today  he  be- 
iieve^/lhey  were  murdered. 

AROUND  the  time  of  that  incident 
,  two  men  came  to  his  otlice.  One 
was  beefy  and  dark  and  round  of  face. 
The  other  did  the  talking : 

“  Mr.  Jacobson,  this  is  Mr.  Marco. 

1  brought  him  here  because  1  fell  that  • 
if  you  could  see  ynd  talk  with  him 
you’d  find  he  isn’t  such  a  bad  sort  as 
you  may  have  thought.  1 1  you’ll  be 
— TpltetTtf  youTl  drop  yi uf r  fight  against 


Hide  her  down  a  htdlwny,  every  light 
In  the  bonne  suddenly  went  out,  In 
the  darkness  ho  was  pushed  Into  a 
bedroom  by*  some  men.  Ills  clothes 
were  disarranged,'  One  shoo  was 
taken  oft’,  Flashlights  carried  by 
these  men  picked  out  two  glasses, 
partly  filled  with  liquor,  standing  be¬ 
side,  a  bottle  on  the  dresser. . 


him,  he’ll  pay  you  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  Is  it  a  bargain ?  ” 

Jacobson  sdid  it  was  not. 
“Twenty-five  thousand?” 

•  “  Get  but.”  said  Jacobson.  . 

They  left.  On  the  floor  of  thfc  City 
Council?  he  openly  accused  Mafco\of 
being  engaged  in  white  slavery  and 
said  he  had  the  evidence  to  prove  it. 

F.very  reliable  account  indicates 
that  this  is  where  Charlie  Crawford 


WHEN  the  house  lights  came  oh, 
sometime  later,  he  found  him¬ 
self  surrounded  by  police  officers. 
They  told  him  he  was  under  arrest 
and,  he  says,  asked  him  to  sign,  a 
blank  paper., 

“  I’ll  rot  in  jail  first,”  he  answered. 
“If  you  have  anything  to  arrest  me 
for,  take  me  to  jail  and  book  me  as 
you  would  any  other  person.” 

Instead,  he  was  driven  to  a  police 
official’s  home.  Tin*  men  left  him 
alone  in  the  car  while  they  went  in. 
The  ignition  key  was  left  in  the  car 
and  a  revolver  was  left  beside  him 
on  the  hack  seat.  Whether  he  was 
expected  to  flee  or  to  shoot  himself 
does  not  appear,  lie  just  sat  there  and 
waited. 

The  police  official  returned  late 
from  a  prize  fight.  From  his  home 
they  drove  to  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Pudding  which  at  that,  time 
sheltered  a  hide-out  office  ol  the  (  cu¬ 
te;,]  Vice'  Squad.  Though  Jacobson 
presumably  had  been  arrested  on  a 
city  misdemeanor  charge,  they  sent 
for  the*  district  attorney  of  I'.os  An¬ 
gelos  County.  Asa  Keyes;  who,  he 
says,  tried  vainly  to  get  him  to  admit 
that  tin*  presumable  charge  was  true. 
Again  he  was  asked  to  sign  a  state¬ 
ment.  sight  unseen,  lie  was  told  he 
could  then  go  home  and  they  would 
“  forget  ’’  -  the  arrest.  He  refused. 
Final! v  he  himself  wrote  down  exact¬ 
ly  what  had  happenodr-Tind  signed 
that.  One  of  the  men  in  the  room 
said.*  “  This'  won’t  help  us  a  bit.” 

“  If  you’ve  got  anything  on  me,” 
Jacobson  again  insisted.  “  take  me  to 
jail  and  quit  this  nonsense.” 

A  man  said,  “  \\  e  ll  drive  down*, 
past  the  Diltmore.  I’ll  get  a  check 
cashed  and  put  .up  the  money  for  your 
‘bail  ” 

“  Thanks,”  said  Jacobson.  “  You 
needn’t  bother.” 

Rumor  later  had  it^that  Charles 
Crawford,  at  that  moment  was  in  a 
room  at  the  Diltmore  Hotel  where  one 
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]  ACORSON  menmvftU 
J  bond  broker  his  pttem 
a  $500  bond  and  the 
about  to  release  him  Av 
rang,  The  turnkey-  hns 
said,  “  I’m  sorry,  eotim 
have  Instructions  not  t< 
under  any  consideration 
Jacobson  was  alarm 
“  Let  me  use  that  phone 
was  dead  when  he  pick* 
eeiver.  '  's 

He  felt  a  moment  of 
were  holding  him,  vofu 
freedom  on  bond.  Rut  V 
He. realized  that  tho,\ 
meal  excuse  for  whatei 
doing.  Often  prisoners 
“  morals  ”  charges  can 
technical  custody  until  : 
animation  has  been  mad 
free  of  disease,  they  < 
their  freedom  on  bond. 

An  attorney  friend  « 
Craves,  arrived  and  sail 
to  get  you  out  of  here 
“  Yes,”  he  agreed, 
know  I  was  in  jail?  ” 
Graves  explained, 
who  knew  and  liked 
overheard  something, 
had  called  a  doctor,  \\ 
phoned  the  attorney. 

“  You  see.  Cindy”.  G 
“  what  Inis  happiWd  so 


is  onlv 


know. 


a  w 


Do  von 
Mary  — 

The  puzzled  Jacob 
“  She’s  a  landlady  for 
joint  he  runs  on  Main  I 
“  Right,  Well,  the 
there’s  a  plan  to  injec 
blood  into  your  veins.’ 
“  In  heaven’s  name. 
His  face  blanched  as 
answered  quietly: 

“  She  has  syphilis,  Ca 


Did  Jacobson  man  age 
self,  in  lime,  from  tli 
“  technical  custody  ”? 
the  “  morals  ]’  charge  ag< 
of  his  charges  against  C 
'Marco?  You'll  find  the 
v erfy  next  a'cck — and,  w 
f  amazing  inside  story  of 
of  C  cam  ford  and  his  pi 
that  handsome  young  7 
date  for  municipal  judge 


tn  an  of  tho  nildliur  ofltea**  bad  almulv 
tlon :  phoned  him  that  Jacobson  a  mouth 
had  been  closed.” 

while  Jacobson  was  taken  to  tho  old  Con- 
tthtoc  tral  Police  Station  and  booked  on  a 
it  foe  lewd  vagrawy  ehni'ga*  Repm-tova 
tele-  found  him,  They  did  not  find  Helen 
n  hov  Fovuuson,  in  whoso  house  ho  had 
rhere  -been  arrested.  She  had,  it  seems,  been 
house  booked  on  another  charge,  and  cither 
Could  she  had  had  $500  .bail  money  with 
s  and  her  or  some  one  had  supplied  it  for 
her  i’n  record  time. .  Importers  dis- 
ild  he  covered  that  her  correct  name  was 
;  wife  Mrs.  Callie  Grimes,  that  she  was  the 
it  the  sister-in-law  of  a  member  of  the  Vice 
given  Squad,  and— when  they  arrived  at  his 
home  some  time  later — that  she  was 
worn-  packing  her  suitcases  for  a  hurried 
id  he-  trip  to  San  Francisco.  - 
light 

it.  In  IACOBSON  meanwhile  gave  a  bail- 
nto  a  J  l)(»nd  broker  his  premium  check  for 
lothes  a  $500  bond  and  the  turnkey  was 
was  about  to  release  him  when  a  phone 
•(I  by  rang.  The  turnkey  answered  it  and 
asses,  said,  “  I’m  sorry,  councilman,  but  I 
ig  bo-  have  instructions  not  to  let  you  out 
under  any  consideration.” 

Jacobson  was  alarmed  by  now. 
no  on,  “  Let  me  use  that  phone,”  he  said.  It 
him-  was'dead  when  lie  picked  up  the  re- 
lice  rs.  ceiver. 

arrest  lie  felt  a  moment  of  panic.  They 
;ign  a  were  holding  him,  refusing  him  his 
freedom  on  bond.  Hut  why? 
vered.  He  realized  that  they  had  a  tech- 
;sl  me  nical  excuse  for  whatever  they  were 
me  as  doing.  Often  prisoners  arrested  on 
“  morals  ”  charges  can  be  kept  in 
police  technical  custody  until  a  physical  cx- 
t  him  aminat  ion  has  been  made.  If  they  are 
•  nt  in.  free  of  disease,  they  can  then  win 
he  ear  their  freedom  on  bond, 
le  him  An  attorney  friend  of  his.  M.  O. 
o  was  Graves,  arrived  and  said,  “  We’ve  got. 
i nisei f  to  got  you  out  of  here.” 
re  and  “  Yes,”  he  agreed.  “  IIow  did  you 
know  I  was  in  jail?  ” 

il  late  Graves  explained.  A  policeman 
home  who  knew  and  liked  Jacobson  had 
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FACTORY  footer  on  the  Oak¬ 
land  aide  whistled  for  noon. 

“  Fight  bells,"  said  Pinky  ,  and 
stopped  his  sweeping  to  pM  jaeross 
the  estuary.  The  sea-ioamd  poop  of 
the  Linda  Race  was  clean  as  a  bar  in 
Shanghai’s  bund;  the  brass  Of  her 
binnacle  shone  in  the  sun;  her  bell 
gleamed  too,  for  the  polishing  art  had 
been  drilled  into  Pinky  by  hard-toed 
mates.  “  Eight  bells  it  is;  eight  bells 
it  shall  be"— and  he  made  his  way 
stiffly  across  the  deck  to  seize  the 
clapper  rope  and  let  strike. 

Molly,  chattering  briskly  in  her  ex¬ 
citement,  landed  with  a  plunk  on 
Pinkv’s  shoulder. 

“  Eight  bells,”  he  informed  her— 

“  time  for  ^victuals.” 

Mollv  leaned  over  to  peer  ati  him 
with  serious,  almost  anxious  eyes. 
Her  head  was  no  larger  than  Pinky’s 
fist.  Her  simian  face  had  a  look  al- 
wavs  worried,  as  though  she  were 
saying,  “  I’m  a  foreigner  here;  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  far  from  my  native  Siam. 
But  I  trust  you,  Pinky.  I  know  you 
would  never  let  me  be  harmed.”  . 

In  the  skipper’s  cabin  below  , the 
poop  Pinky  paused  just  to  look  and 
admire.  His  home — his  and  little 
Molly’s.  Dwelling  in  style  in  the  Old 
Man’s  quarters!.  He,  who  had  slept 
the  best  part  of  his  life  in  fo  cssle 
bunks  or,  when  he  was  bo’s’n,  in  the 
deckhouse. 

Molly  sprang  to  'the  desk  where  a 
dozen  skippers,  rocked  by  the  st\en 
restless  sous,  held  kept  their  lo^rs  nnd 
charted  their  course  as  the  Linda 
Race  ran  down  her  castings  or  fought 
toward  her  rendezvous  with  tho  land. 
The  monkey  was  wearing  its  yellow 
swcfttci’ — the  one  with  the  anchoi 
worked  in  purple,  for  Pinky’s  knit¬ 
ting  was  something  to  see.  I 

lie  beamed.  Contented  lie  was,  and 
happy.  He  had  his  home  and  his 
family  too.  There  was  nothing  moie 
he  could  ask  of  life  than  to  live  it  out 
on  board  this  ship  with  Molly  to  keep 
him  from  feeling  lone. 

^  The  sound  of  a  motorboat  cut 
through  his  thoughts  and  PiTrky  went 
to  a  porthole  to  look. 

“By  Harry,  it’s  Mr.  Cradlebaugh! 
Coming  aboard,  and  he  ain’t  alone.” 

Panic  gripped  Pinky.  Mr.  Cradle¬ 
baugh,  the  owner’s  agent,  had  never 
set  a  foot  on  the  Linda  since  she  was 
first  anchored  here  in  the  mud  like 
an  old  horse  turned  out  to  graze. 
.Always,  the  first  of  every  month, 
"P i n k v  had  vono  instead  to  him,  to  vet 
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|A(JOn80NW»iinvhllo  ivnvo  ft  ball- 
J  bund  broker  his  premium  check  for 
a  $500  bond  and  the  turnkey  wns 
about  to  release  him  when  a  phono 
rantf.  The  turnkey  answered  it  and 
said,  “  I’m  sorry,  councilman,  but  1 
have  instructions  not  to  let  you  out 
under  any  consideration.” 

Jacobson  was  alarmed  by  now. 

“  Lot  me  use  that  phone,”  he  said.  It 
was  dead  when  he  picked  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  •  . 

lie  felt  a  moment  of  panic.  They  * 
were  holding  him,  refusing  him  his 
freedom  on  bond.  P>ut  why? 

He  realized  that  they  had  a  tech¬ 
nical  excuse  for  whatever  they  were 
doing.  Often  prisoners  arrested  on 
“  morals  ”  charges  can  be  kept  in 
technical  custody  until  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination  has  been  made.  If  they  are 
free  of  disease,  they  can  then  win 
their  freedom  on  bond. 

An  attorney  friend  of  his.  M.  0. 

Cl  raves,  arrived  and  said,  “  We’ve  got 
to  got  von  out  of  here.” 

“  Yes,”  he  agreed.  “  How  did  you 
know  I  was  in  jail?  ” 

Graves  explained.  A  policeman 
who  knew  and  liked  Jacobson  bad 
overheard  something.  1  lie  policeman 
had  called  a  doctor,  who  had  tele¬ 
phoned  the  attorney. 

“  You  see.  Garl.”  Graves  added, 

“  what  lias  happened  so  far.  as  1  yet 
it.  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  plot. 
Do  von  know  of  a  woman  named 
jtfary  - ?  ” 

Tin*  puzzled  Jacobson  nodded. 

"  She’s  a  landlady  for  Marco  at  that 
joint  he  runs  oil  Main  Street.” 

Right.  Wei!.-  the  story  is  that 
there’s  a  plan  to  inject  some  of  her 
blood  into  your  veins. 

“  In  heaven’s  name,  what  for?  ” 
II  is  face  blanched  as  t lie  attorney 
answered  (piietly : 

“  She  has  syphilis.  Carl.” 

Did  Jambsoii  manage  to  free  him¬ 
self,- in  lime,  from  this  terrifying 
“  technical  custody  "?  What  came  of 
the  ", morals  ”  charge  against  him  and 
of  his  charges  against  Ora  y-ford  and 
Marco?  You'll  find  the  facts. in  Lib- 
\rty  next  iccck — and.  with  them,  the 
amazing  inside  story  of  the  shooting 
Charles  of  Crau-ford  and  his  press  agent  by 
as  in  a  that  handsome  young  rcfoxjn  camdi- 
loro  one  date  for  municipal  judge,  Dave  Clark! 
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«  Bight  hells,”  ho  informed  W— 

“  time  for  wletimls,”  UJ 

Molly  leaned  over  to  peer  at  mm 
with  serious,  almost  anxious  eyos. 
Her  head  was  no  larger  than  Pinky’8 
fist.  Her  simian  face  had  a  looks  al¬ 
ways  worried,  as  though  she  Were 
saviny,  ”  I’m  a  foreigner  here’,  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  far  from  my  native  Siam. 
But  I  trust  you,  Pinky.  I  know  you 
would  never  let  me  be  harmed.” 

In  the  skipper’s  cabin  below  tin 
poop  Pinky  paused  just  to  look  .am 
admire.  His  home— his  and  littl. 
Mollv’s.  .Dwelling  in  style  in  the  Oh 
Man’s  quarters!  \Hc.  who  had  slep 
the  best  part  of  his  life  in  foesh 
hunks  or,  when  lie  was  ho  s  n,  in  tn< 

deckhouse.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Molly  sprang  to  the  desk  where  ; 
dozen  skippers,  rocked  hv  the  sevei 
restless  seas,  had  kept  their  logs  am 
charted  their  course  as  the  Lind: 
Race  ran  down  her  eastings  or  tough 
toward  her  rendezvous  with  the  lam 
The  monkev  was  wearing  its  yello\ 
sweater— the  one  with  the  ancho 
worked  in  purple,  for  Pinky  s  knit 
ting  was  something  to  see. 

He  beamed.  Contented  he  was.  an 
in„nV  lie  had  his  home  and  hi 
family  too.  There  was  nothing  moi 
he  could  ask  of  life  than  to  live  it  oi 
on-hoard  this  ship  with  Molly  to  ket 
him  from  feeling  lone.  r-s 
'  The  sound  ot  a  motorboat  u 
through  his  thoughts  and  PmRy^vei 

10  o  1 lurry, °it’s>Mr.  Cradlehaugl 
Coming  aboard  and  lie  ain’t  alone 

Panic  gripped  I  inky.  Mi.  Uadi 
baugh,  the  owner’s  agent,  had  new 
set  a  foot  on  the  Linda  since  she  w 
first  anchored  here  in  the  mud  li 
un  old  horse  turned  out  to  graz 
Always,  the  first  of  every  moot 
Pinky  had  gone  instead  to  him,  to  g< 
his  pay  and  then  purchase  his  store 

Now  he  thought.  They’re  sellir 
poor  old  Linda!  That  fellow  ther 
he’s  a-come  to  buy  her  and  bieak  m 
up  for  copper  and  scrap.  His  stnck( 
eves  moved  about  the  room.  It  g< 
blurred  in  Pinky’s  sight,  for  now 
was  helpless,  old.  -  .  ,  ,  , 

“  Come,  Molly.”  She  jumped  to  h 
sagging  shoulder  and'out  they  v* ei 

to  the  empty  deck.  ’ 

Pinky  glanced  at  the  three  ba 
masts,  the  yards  squared  neatly  wit 
out  a  stitch.  He  gulped.  Twelve  yeai 
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More  startling  revelations  in  an  astounding  study 
of  corruption  and  vice  in  a  great  American 
city — and  of  a  gallant  battle  against  them 

BY  DWIGHT  F.  McKINNEY  and  FRED  ALLHOFF 


READING  TIME  •  28  MINUTES  .25  SECONDS 

Good  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  are  at  last 
in  revolt  against  a  long-established  under¬ 
world  despotism.  Their  leaders  are  Mayor 
Fletcher  Bowron  and  Clifford  E.  Clinton, 
operator  of  Golden  Rule  cafeterias.  It  was 
Clinton  who.  unwittingly,  began  the  fight.  At 
the  request  of  County  Supervisor  Ford,  he 
investigated  waste  in  the  General  Hospital. 
This  brought  upon  him  the  derision  of  the 
local  machine's  press,  and  upon  his  cafeterias 
a  plague  of  "  sabotage."  Undaunted,  in  1936 
he  backed  Ford  for  mayor.  Then  the  author¬ 
ities,  with  groundless  sanitation  charges,  went 
after  his  business.  The  next  year,  finding  him¬ 
self  on  the  grand  jury,  he  moved  that  it  in¬ 
vestigate  gambling  and  prostitution. 

To  show  why  Clinton  was  licked  before  he 
started,"  the  authors  of  this  series  harked 
back  last  week  to  the  origin  of  the  underworld 
despotism.  Its  founder,  Charles  Crawford, 
made  his  stake  during  the  Yukon  gold  rush, 
and  came  to  Los  Angeles  from  Seattle.  Later, 
turning  outwardly  respectable,  he  got  a  thug 
named  Albert  Marco  to  •  Simon-Legree  his 
vicious  enterprises.  Would-be  reformers  were 
squelched  with  framed-up  morals  charges. 
The  last  of  them  was  City  Councilman  Carl 
Jacobson,  who  in  1927  was — as  he  himself 
tells  the  story — led,  on  a  pretext,  into  a  house 
-  where  he  was  seized  and  was  made  to  ap¬ 
pear,  when  police  got  there,  to  have  been 
consorting  with  a  woman  and  drinking  boot¬ 
leg  liquor.  Jailed,  he  was  refused  freedom  on 
bond,  and  a  lawyer  he  knew  came  and 
warned  him  of  a  rumored  plan  to  inject  into 
his  veins  blood  of  one  of  Marco's  "land¬ 
ladies"  who  had  syphilis. 

PART  TWO— TMF  PA^iMO  OF 


the  situation  and  asked  him  to  come 
there  at  once  and  give  him  a  physical 
examination.  Within  an  hour  that 
luid  been  done.  T  here  was  no  longer 
legitimate  reason  tor  holding  Jacob¬ 
son  in  technical  custody.  He  was  re¬ 
leased.  * 

He  had  left  home  at  eight  o  clock 
in  the  evening.  He  did  not  reach  his 
home  again  until  seven  twenty  the 
following  morning. 

Tlie  mild-mannered  but  outspoken 
councilman  was  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  and  tried  on  a  resorting  charge. 
The  jury  disagreed  and  the  case  was 
dismissed.  Carl  Jacobson  then  set 
out  to  clear  his  own  name.  He  sought 
the  arrest  and '  conviction  of  those 
who,  he  insisted,  had  framed  him. 

Now,  the  story  you  have  just  read, 
it  must  be  pointed  out,  is  Carl  Jacob¬ 
son’s  own  story.  It  is  the  story  lie 
told  when  he  went  before  a  grand 
jury.  It  is  the  story  he  told  through¬ 
out  a  series  of  long-drawn-out  trials. 
It  is  the  story  he — an  aging  man  in 
his  sixties — tells  to  this  day.  It  tie- 
serves  consideration  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  was  on  the  scene 
when  so  many  of  the  happenings  of 
that  mad  night  occurred. 

Hut  it  must  also  be  added  that,  to 
this  day,  there  is  no  official  and  legally 
approved  version. 

Seven  persons  were  indicted  and 
tried  on  charges  of  conspiring  to 
frame  Jacobson.  Four  of  them  were 
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HEADING  TIME  *  28  MINUTES  25  SECONDS 

Good  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  are  at  last 
In  revolt  against  a  long-established  under¬ 
world  dospotism.  Their  loaders  are  Mayor 
Flotchor  Bowron  and  Clifford  E.  Clinton, 
operator,  of  Golden  Rule  cafeterias.*  It  was 
Clinton  who,  unwittingly,  began  the  fight.  At 
the  request  of  County  Supervisor  Ford,  he 
investigated  waste  in  the  General  Hospital. 
This  brought  upon  him  the  dorision  of  the 
local  machine's  press,  and  upon  his  cafeterias 
a  plague  of  "sabotage."  Undaunted,  in  1936 
he  backed  Ford  for  mayor.  Then  the  author¬ 
ities,  with  groundless  sanitation  charges,  went 
after  his  business.  The  next  year,  finding  him¬ 
self  on  the  grand  jury,  he  moved  that  it  in¬ 
vestigate  gambling  and  prostitution. 

To  show  why  Clinton  was  "  licked  before  he 
started,"  tho  authors  of  this  scrios  harked 
back  last  week  to  the  origin  of  the  underworld 
despotism.  Its  founder,  Charles  Crawford, 
made  his  stake  during  the  Yukon  gold  rush, 
and  came  to  Los  Angeles  from  Seattle.  Later, 
turning  outwardly  respectable,  he  got  a  thug 
named  Albert  Marco  to  r  Simon-Legree  his 
vicious  enterprises.  Would-be  reformers  were 
squelched  with  framed-up  morals  charges. 
The  \oyt  of  them  was  City  Councilman  Carl 
I.  Jc^cobson,  who  in  1927  was — as  he  himself 
tells  the  story — led,  on  a  pretext,  into  a  house 
where  he  was  seized  and  was  made  to  ap¬ 
pear,  when  police  got  there,  to  have  been 
consorting  with  a  woman  and  drinking  boot¬ 
leg  liquor.  Jailed,'  he  was  refused  freedom  on 
bond,  and  a  lawyer  he  knew  came  and 
warned  him  of  a  rumored  plan  to  inject  into 
his  veins  blood  of  one  of  Marco’s  ”  land¬ 
ladies"  who  had  syphilis. 

PART  TWO— THE  PASSING  OF 
"GOOD-TIME  CHARLIE" 

IT1  Jacobson  had  been  alarmed  be¬ 
fore,  he  had  good  reason  to  feel 
stark  .terror  now.  lie  blurted  out 
a  plea  to  his  attorney  friend: 

“  Get  :to  an  outside  telephone, 
quick!”  he  begged,-  “This  one-  in 
here  is  dead!  Call  Dr.  Parrish,  the 
city  health  officer!  Have  him  get  in 

touch  with  me  at  once!  ’’  _ _ _ 

The  attorney  followed  instructions. 
Parrish  called  Councilman  Jacobson 
at  the  jail,  and  Jacobson  explained 

oo  . 


the  situation  and  asked  him  to  come 
there  at  once  and  give  him  a  physical 
examination.  Within  an  hour  that 
had  been  done.  There  was  no  longer 
Legitimate  reason  for  holding  Jacob¬ 
son  in  technical  custody.  He  was  re¬ 
leased. 

He  had  left  home  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  He  did  not  reach  his 
home  a*rain  until  seven  twenty  the 
followintt  mornintt. 

The  mild-mannered  but  outspoken 
councilman  was  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  and  tided  on  a  resorting  eharttc. 
The  .jury  disagreed  and  the  ease  was 
dismissed.  Carl  Jacobson  then  set 
out  to  clear  his  own  name.  He  sought 
the  arrest  and '  conviction  of  those 
who.  he  insisted,  had  framed  him. 

Now,  the  story  you  have  just  read, 
it  must  he  pointed  out,  is  Carl  Jacob¬ 
son’s  own  story.  It  is  the  story  he 
told  when  he  went  before  a  grand 
jury.  It  is  the  story  he  told  through¬ 
out  a  series  of  long-drawn-out  trial’s. 
It  is  the  story  he— an  aging  man  in 
his  sixties — tells  to  this  day.  It  de¬ 
serves  consideration  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  was  on  the  scene' 
when  so  many  of  the  happenings  of 
that  mad  night  occurred. 

Hut  it  must  also  be  added  that,  to 
this  day.  there  is  no  official  and  legally 
approved  version. 

Seven  persons  were  indicted  and 
tried  on  charges  of  conspiring  to 
frame  Jacobson.  Four  of  them  were 
tried  twice.  Mach  time  the  defense 
harped  with  mock  solemnity  upon  a 
burlesque  motif:  Was  Councilman 
Jacobson  in  his  underwear  when  of¬ 
ficers  came  upon  him?  Was  it  long 
underwear?  Was  it  red  underwear? 
v  And  each  time  a  laughing  jury  dis¬ 
agreed.  The  conspiracy  charges  even¬ 
tually  were  dismissed. 

Two  of  the  persons  indicted  were 
„  CharlesJCrawford  and  Albert  Marco. 

The  prosecution  attempted  to  estab¬ 
lish  ihat  one  of  the  raiding  officers, 
immediately  after  the  raid,  walked 
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down  the  street  to  a  filling  station, 
where  he  made  a  telephone  call  assur¬ 
ing  some  one,  somewhere,  that  the 
raid  had  been  a  success:  that  Council¬ 
man  Jacobson  was  smashed,  discred¬ 
ited.  The  prosecution  claimed  that 
phone  call  was  made  to  a  room  in  the 
Biltmorc  Hotel;  that  Crawford  re¬ 
ceived  the  message;'  that  at  Craw¬ 
ford’s  side  sat  Marco. 

This  interesting  link,  however,  was 
never  legally  forged — and  Crawford 
and  Marco  walked  out  of  the  court¬ 
room  free  men.  Mrs.  Callie  Grimes 
also  was  acquitted. 

The  four  members  of  the  Central 
Vice  Squad  who  were  tried  were  Cap¬ 
tain  Hubert  B.  Wallis,  Dick  Lucas, 
Rusty  ”  Williams,  and  Harry  Ray¬ 
mond. 

The  law— a  fickle  wench— had 
given  Jacobson’s  story  a  sidelong 
glance  of  encouragement  by  refusing 
to  find  him  either  guilty  or  innocent. 
The  law  now  did  the  same  for  the  four 
indicted  Wice  Squad  officers.  1  heir 
trials,  as  nas  been  noted,  resulted  in 
two  hung  juries. 

So  it  is  only  fair  to  present  their 
story  as  they  brought  it  out  in  court. 
Defense  testimony  there  insisted  that 
the  Central  Vice  Squad  had  received 
a  tip  that  some  immoral  goings-on 
were  taking  place  at  the  Grimes 
.home;  that  they  had  gone  there  in  the 
course  of  duty;  that  they  had  found 
the  councilman  and  the  lady  in  a  bed¬ 
room.  with  liquor  on  the  dresser,  and 
that  Jacobson  had  been  in.  his  under¬ 


wear. 

Those  are  the  stories. 


Take  your 

pick. 

„  You  might  even  exonerate  every 
one  by  holding  to  a  theory  that  some 
%  unknown  men  disrobed  Jacobson  in 
the  darkness  and  tied,  and  that,  in  the 
interim  before  the  lights  went  up.  an 
innocent  vice  squad,  acting  upon  an 
anonymous  tip,  crashed  the  place  to 
find  (when  the  lights  came  on)  a 
suspicions  situn*if>u. 
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satisfied  if  they  resigned.  Raymond, 
Dick.  Lucas,  and  Rusty  Williams  did 
resign.  Later  Raymond  and  Lucas 
wore  reinstated,,  Still  later  they  re» 
signed  a  second  time.  There' aro  two 
versions  of  that,  too.  Jacobson  claims 
he  insisted  upon  their  resignations. 
The  other  version  has'  it  that  Ray¬ 
mond,  angry  because  he  had  been 
taken  along  on  the  vice  raid,  resigned 
in  disgust.  Take  your  choice  here, 
too,  but  keep  .in  mind  the  name  of 
Harry  Raymond.  He  became  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  stimulus  to  Clif¬ 
ford  E.  Clinton’s  effort  to  bring,  sane 
and  decent  municipal  government  to 
Los  Angeles  in  1937.  -  ; 

The  newspapers  had  enjoyed  a 
howling  holiday  with  the  story  of  the 
“  councilman’s  underwear.”  Blit  it 
was  a  story,  any  way  you  looked  at 
it,  that  was  essentially  sinister  'and 
not  funny  at  all.  And  two  incidents 
in  its  aftermath  strike  a  weird  note. 

After  the  trials,  a  detective,  look¬ 
ing  ill  and  wretched,  came  to  Jacob- 
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fowl’s  Hide*  Hitt  Maim 
This  Interesting  link,  however,  was 
never  loyally  forced — -and  Crawford 
and  Marco  walked  out  of  the  court¬ 
room  free  men.  Mrs.  Callie  Grimes 
also  was  acquitted. 

The  four  members  of  the  Central 
Vice  Squad  who  were  tried  were  Cap¬ 
tain  Hubert  B.  Wallis,  Dick  Lucas, 
“Rusty”  Williams,  and  Harry  Ray¬ 
mond. 

The  law — a  fickle  wench — had 
yiven  Jacobson’s  story  a  sideiony 
ylance  of  encouragement  by  refusing 
to  find  him  either  yuilty  or  innocent. 
The  law  now  did  the  same  for  the  four 
indicted  ^Yice  Squad  officers.  Their 
trials,  as  lias  been  noted,  resulted  in 
two  hnny  juries. 

So  it  is  only  fair  to  present  their 
story  as  they  brought  it  out  in  court. 
Defense  testimony  there  insisted  that 
the  Central  Vice  Squad  had  received 
a  tip  that  some  immoral  yoinys-on 
were  takiny  place  at  the  Grimes 
•  home;  that  they  had  yone  there  in  the 
course  of  duty;  that  they  had  found 
the  councilman  and  the  lady  in  a  bed¬ 
room,  with  liquor  on  the  dresser,  and 
that  Jaeobson  had  been  in  his  under¬ 
wear. 

’Pilose  are  the  stories,  'fake  your 
piek. 

'  1t  on  miyht  even  exonerate  every 
one  by  holdiny  to  a  theory  that  some 
unknown  men  disrobed  Jacobson  in 
the  darkness  and  lied,  and  that,  in  the 
interim  before  the  liyhts  went  up.  an 
innocent,  vice  squad,  actiny  upon  an 
anonymous  tip.  crashed  the  place  to 
find  (  when  the  liyhts  came  on  i  a 
suspicious  situation. 

The  policeman  who,  Jacobson 
claims,  overheard  the  plot  to  inject 
the  blood  of  a  syphilitic  into  his  veins 
and  who  tipped  him  oil',  later  was 
charyed  with  handliny  liquor  and  was 
ordered  out  of  the  Police  Department. 
Jacobson  says  he  too  was  framed. 

District  Attorney  Asa  Keyes  can¬ 
not  offer  any  evidence,  for  he  was 
soon  to  he  convicted  of  bribery  and 
sent  to  prisonpand  he  lias  since  died. 

Jacobson  says  that  after  the  second 
mistrial  the  district  attorney  told 
him:  “  Carl,  it  is  hard  to  semi  your 
.lodye  brothers  to  the  penitentiary.”. 

lie  says -that  tie  replied  lie  would  he 


in  its  aitormnth  strike  n  weird jnote. 
.  After  the  trial#,  n  detective,  iledk- 
iny  ill  and  wretched,  came  to  Jacob- 


There  was  a  clatter 
of  shots.  The  man 
in  the  blue  suit  ran 
out  and  disappeared. 
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sorir  ",,l  can't  sleep,  Carl,"  he  said, 
"  When  I  test! (led  against  you,  I  per¬ 
jured  myself.  Bay  you'll  forgive  mo.” 

Jacobson  told  him  gently,  "The 
only  Ono  I  know  who  can  forgive  you 
would  be  God  Himself." 

Two  weeks  later  the  detective  was 

dead.  . 

Another  man,  connected  with  a  Lbs 
Angeles  newspaper,  also  sought  out*, 
the  councilman. 

“  I  had  to  write  a  lot  of  things' 
about  you  during  this  case.  I  didn’t 
want  to.  I  had  to,  to  hold  my  job.  I 
hope  you’ll  understand.  No  hard  feel¬ 
ings?  ”  ■  - 

“  Forget  it,”  Jacobson  advised.  “  I 


don’t  hold  anything  against  you.'  I 
know  what  you  were  up  against." 

Two  weeks  later  that  man  com¬ 
mitted  suicide/ 

The  years  between  1020  and  1020 
were 'troublous  ones  for  the  political 
and  underworld  hot  shots  o!  Los  An¬ 
geles.  -Boss  Crawford  and  his  man 
Marco,  “  King  of  the  Underworld,” 
had  come  out  of  the  Jacobson  case 
with  their  crowns  tilted  but  intact. 
But  other  trouble  was  brewing. 

The  crookedly  rigged  $40,000,000 
Julian  Petroleum  Corporation  col¬ 
lapsed. 

District  Attorney  Asa  Keyes  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  ruthless 


Good-Time  Charlie  "  Crawford,  the 
pioneer  organizer  and  big  shot  of 
Los  Angeles'  underworld,  and  (left) 
his  business  manager,  Albert  Marco. 


prosecutor.  In  five  years  lie  had  sent 
5,000  persons  to  the  penitentiary. 
Now,  however,  he  began  by  asking 
for  a  dismissal  of  the  charges  in  the 
Julian  oil  company  case.  Failing 
there,  he  prosecuted  so  insipidly  that 
the  defendants  were  acquitted,  while 
he  himself  was  convicted  of  receiving 
a  bribe  and  sent  to  San  Quentin. 

One  of  those  who  squeezed  out  of 
a  bribery  rap  in  the' Julian  oil  com¬ 
pany  scandal  was  Charles  Crawford. 

The  case  had  an  interesting  after- 
math.  A  reporter  named  Morris 
Lavine  had  originally  exposed  the  oil 
company  in  a  series  of  newspaper 
Articles.  Now  Lavine  brazenly  tried 
to  put  the  bite  on  the  boss  of  Los  An¬ 
geles.  He  went  around  to  Crawford’s 
office, -told  him  he  had  dug  up  some 
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Good-Time  Charlie  "  Crawford,  the 
pioneer  organizer  and  big  shot  of 
Los  Angeles'  underworld,  and  (left) 


his  business  manager,  Albert  Marco 


prosecutor.  In  five  years  lie  had  sent 
5,000  persons  to  the  penitentiary. 
Now,  however,  he  bejran  by  asking 
for  a  dismissal  of  the  charges  in  the 
Julian  oil  company  case.  Failing 
there,  he  prosecuted'  so  insipidly  that 
the  defendants  were  acquitted,  while 
he  himself  was  convicted  of  receiving 
a  bribe  and  sent  to  San  Quentin. 

One  of  those  who  squeezed  out  of 
a  bribery  rap  in  the  Julian  oil  com¬ 
pany  scandal  was  Charles  Crawford. 

The  case  had  an  interesting  after- 
math.  A  reporter  named  Morris 
I.avine  had  originally  exposed  the  oil 
company  in  a  series  of  newspaper 
articles.  Now  I.avine  brazenly  tried 
to  put  the  bite  on  the  boss  of  I.os  An¬ 
geles.  He  went  around  to  Crawford’s 
otlice,  told  hint  he  had  dujr  up  some 
incriminating  evidence,  and  offered 
to  sell  it  to  him  for  a  paltry  975,000. 

Crawford  paid  I.avine  the  money. 
It  was  marked.  Detectives  arrested 
I.avine  outside  Crawford’s  office.  The 
money  was  impounded,  as  evidence, 
in  the  county  courthouse.  I.avine  was 
convicted  of  the  attempted  shakedown 
and  sent  to  prison,  when-  he  started 
suit  to  recover  the  975,000  he  had  ex 
torted  from  Crawford.  He  earried.his 
suit  to  the  federal  court  in  I.os-  An- 
jroles,  buHost.  The  court  ordered  the 
money  returned  to  Crawford. 

It  was  yone.  The  county  official 
who  had  been  its  custodian  had  never 
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Been  ho  much  money*  before.  Tempta¬ 
tion  hud  overcome,  him.  Ho  hud  in- 
vented  it,  on  tho  theory  that  ho  could 
doubkvlt,  ropliico  it.  nhfH  retire.  He 
lost  most  of  it  In  tho  market,  phlle- 
’  sophicftlly  took  n  vacation  trip  with 
tho  rest,  and  then  went  to  prison. 

Charlie  Crawford  was  out  $75,000. 
'But  Albert  Marco,  his  pudgy  vice  col¬ 
lector,  was  having  even  more  exasper¬ 
ating  troubles.  They  were- trying  to 
put  him  in  jail. 

Marco  insulted  a  woman  one  night 
in  the.  Ship  Cafe  in  Venice,-  Cali¬ 
fornia.  .yThe  woman’s  escort  invited 
him  into  the  men’s  room  for  the  an- 
•  nounced  purpose  of  beating  his  ugly 
face  in.  Marco,  a  big  man,  accepted 
— and  took  an  awful  beating  before 
two  of  his  henchmert  rescued  him. 
They  knocked  his.  opponent  to  the 
floor.  Marco  drew  a  gun  and  put  a 
bullet  into. the  helpless  man. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrest  he  tried 
to  buy  his  way  out,  but  failed.  Charlie 
Crawford  tossed  money  and  political 
pull  on  the  blanket  in  an  effort  to  save 
his  swarthy  vice  manager.  He  did 
win  him  delay:  nothing  more.  Albert 
Marco  eventually  was  brought  to  trial 
on  a  charge  of  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon. 

District  Attorney  Asa  Keyes,  at  the 
time  still  in  the  saddle  and,  it  was 
rumored,  taking  orders  from  Charlie 
Crawford,  assigned  one  of  his  young 
deputy  district  attorneys,  Dave  Clark, 
to  try  Marco. 

It  was  Dave  Clark’s  big  chance— 
and  he  made  the  most  of  it.  Clean-cut 
and  handsome,  .in  his  early  thirties, 
he  was  the  son-in-law  of  a  New  York 
Supreme  Court  justice.  He  was  bril¬ 
liant  and  hard-working  and  showed  a 
lot  of  promise.  He  went  into  court 
and  hit  Marco  with  everything  he 
had.  It  wasn’t  enough.  The  jury  dis¬ 
agreed. 

Undaunted,  he  brought  Marco  to 
trial  a  second  time.  This  time  he 
made  it  stick.  Marco  was  convicted 
and  sent  to  prison.  Later  he  was  de¬ 
ported. 

NOW,  in-order  to  get  a  proper  per- 
..  speetive.  it  is  necessary  ajrain 
to  go  back  to  the  easy-money  days 
wfrenCrawford  came  to  Los  Angeles 
to  bmld  his  political  power  upon  a 
hotel  that  was  a  combination  drink¬ 
ing,  gambling.  and  bawdy  house. 
•'The  vice  unit  of  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  in  those  days  was  known  as  the 
Purity  Squad.  Two  of  its  members 
were  James  E.  Davis,  a  big-bodied, 
smooth-talkinjr  man,  and  Guv  Me-' 
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name  “  tho  Whistler  ”  came  about  In 
this  way!  A  tip  on  n  place  of  vice  or 
gambling  would  come  into  headquar¬ 
ters.  The-  Purity  .Squad  woukl  .be 
given  the  address. and  orders  to  go 
nut  and  push  the  place  over.  Often 
McAfee,  before  they  went  out,  would 
have  to  make  a  phone  call.  Ho  d  call 
a  number  but,  apparently,  would  get 
no  answer.  He’d,  jiist  stand  there  a 
few  moments;  the  receiver  in  his 
hand,- whistling  some  popular  tune. 

.  “  Guess  nobody’s  home,”  he’d  say 
after  a  while — and  hang  up. 

When  the  Purity  Squad  arrived  at 
the  supposed  -joint, ‘they  would  find  it 
to  be  an  empty  house. 

Guy  McAfee  left  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  of  his  own  accord,  He  knew  his 
way  around  by  this  time  and — some 
accounts  have  it — joined  forces  with 
Crawford. 

|  X  192f>  McAfee’s,  former  fellow 
I  member  of  the'  Purity  Squad, 
James  E.  Davis,  became  Chief  of  Po¬ 
lice  under  Mayor  George  E.  Crver. 
Then/  in  quick  succession,  came  the 
Jacobson  “  raid  ”  case,  the  Julian  oil 
scandal,  the  Asa  Keyes  conviction, 
and  the  Marco  shooting. 

A  revolted  public,  headed  bv  a  mili: 
taut  .church  group,  put  John  Clinton 
Porter,  a  reform  mayor,  in  office. 
Porter  was  dry  and  he  was  honest’, 
but  he  was  not,  unfortunately,  too 
sophisticated.  He  demoted  Chief  of 
Police  Janies  F,.  Davis  t<>  a  traffic  job 
and  put  Roy  E.  Stocked  in  as  chief.  It 
added  up  to  little  more  than  a  con¬ 
scientious  . gesture,  for  Chief  Davis 
had  not  been  responsible  for  the  alli¬ 
ance  between  Los  Angeles'  Police  De¬ 
partment  and  Los  Angeles’  under¬ 
world.  Rather,  a  clique  of  men  in  the 
Police  Department  were  to  blame. 
They  held  their  jobs  year  after  year, 
administration  after  administration, 
backed  by  those  with  whom  they 
shared  the  profits  from  the  vice  and 
gambling  rackets.  — 

The  Police  Department  clique, 
when  a  new  administration  came  into 
being,  closed  up  for  a  month’ or  so, 
for  appearances’  sake,  meanwhile 
busily  mending  their  organization 
fences.  Then  graft  flourished  anew— 
more  tightly  organized  than  ever. 

But  now  reform  was  in  the  air.  It 
had  put  a  new  district  attorney  into 
office — hawk-nosed  Buron  Fitts,  a 
shrewd  political  opportunist  who  haB 
begun  his  career  in  law  as  an  office 
boy  for  the  famous  criminal  lawyer, 
Earl  Rogers.  A  wounded  war  veteran, 
Fitts’  big  chance  had  come  when,  as 
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was  Charlie  •Cifr 
weather  eye  peeled,!  he  aud 
nouneed  that  he  had]  get  reF 
move  rough  stuff,  fie  was 
'  wottieitf  and  games  of  ghnne 
his  Hollywood  .'real-bat  a  to  p 
hl»  swank  North  Roxfnrd  D?l 
'snuggled  amid  the  palaces 
stars  in  exclusive  Beverly 
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RAWFORD  was  known 
“  Gray  Wolf  ”  by  this  tir 
-properly, -he  was  a  fox. 
wanted  reform,  they  Iconic 
He  contributed  lavishly  to 
paigns  of  reform  candidates 
lie  office  on  the  theory  that, 
were  elected,  he  could  outgo 
and  acquire  more  poWer  t 
And,  Since  they  were  ho 
wouldn’t  have  to  share  the 
He  began  loudly  to  endo 
of  candidates  for  office)  Ai 
young  Dave  Clark,  who.  had 
business  manager  Albert 
prison?  was  among  those 
os te n  s  i  bly  s u  ppo  rted . 

He  even  Hired  a  publicit 
resourceful  ex-newspaperm; 
Herbert  F.  Spencer,  who  in 
as  a  police  reporter  had  mat 
ous  name  for  himself.  One 
taken  a  hard-drinking  chi 
tectives  for  a  ride  out  to 
where  he  had  got  him  drunk 
wine,  and  then,  as  they  wer 
back  to  town,  he  had  steered 
a  policeman.  The  chief  of  k 
had  been  arrested  for  druri 
ing  and  Spencer  had  scooped 
on  the  story. 

Now  Spencer  had  alignec 
with  a  political  expose  shec 
a  reputed  circulation  of  1. 
was  called  the  Critic-  of  Ci 
its  first  few  moiVths  of  pp 
it  had  lampooned  Mayor  Pc 
the  church  crowd.  Now,  witl 
Crawford’s  money  reputedl 
it,  it  deplored  vice’s  rampan 
•Angeles.  -  ) 

-  In  its  first  anniversary -is 
lished  in  May,  1931,  it  accuse 
vice  cop  McAfee  of  lording  it 
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nether  regions  ” 
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In  the.  Ship  Cafe  in  Venice,  fan* 
'nrnlft.  The  woman’s  encoft  invited 
Urn  into  the  men’s  room  for  the  an* 
lounced  purpose  of  beating  HIh  ugly 
'nco  in.  Marco,  n  big  man,  accepted 
—and  took  an  awful  beating  before 
wo  of’  his  henchmen  rescued  him. 
Phoy  knocked  his  opponent  to  the 
loot*.  Marco  drew  a  gun  and  put  a 
mllot  into  the  helpless  man. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrest  he  tried 
;o  buy  his  way  out,  but  failed.  Charlie 
Crawford  tossed  money  and  political 
mil  on  the  blanket  in  an  effort  to  save 
lis  swarthy  vice  manager.  Tie  did 
vin  him  delay:  nothing  more.  Albert 
Vlarco  eventually  was  brought  to  trial 
>n  a  charge  of  assault  with  a  deadly 
Veapon. 

District  Attorney  Asa  Keyes,  at  the 
imc  still  in  the  saddle  and,  it  was 
umored,  taking  orders  from  Charlie 
'rawford,  assigned  one  of  his  young 
leputy  district  attorneys,  Dave  Clark, 
o  try  Marco. 

It  was  Dave  Clark’s  big  chance— 
ind  lie  made  the  most  of  it.  Clean-cut 
mil  handsome,  .in  his  early  thirties, 
ie  was  the  son-in-law  of  a  New  York 
hi pre me  Court  justice.  He  was  bril- 
iant  and  hard-working  and  showed  a 
i)t  of  promise.  He  went  into  court 
nd  hit  Marco  with  everything  he 
iad.  It  wasn’t  enough.  The  jury  dis- 
greed. 

Undaunted,  he  brought  Marco  to 
rial  a  second  time.  This  time  he 
nude  it  stick.  Marco  was  convicted 
nd  sent  to  prison.  Later  he  was  de¬ 
ported. 

OW,  in  order  to  get  a  proper  per- 
spoctive,  it  is  necessary  again 
o  gbjxiek  to  the  easy-money  days 
chen'/C rawford  came  to  Los  Angeles 
o  build  his  political  power  upon  a 
mtel  that  was  a  combination  drink- 
ng,  gambling,  and  bawdy  house. 

The  vice  unit  of  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  in  those  days  was  known  as  the 
’urity  Squad.  Two  of  its  members 
/ere  James  E.  Davis,  a  big-bodied, 
mooth-talking  man,  and  Guy  Mc- 
tfee,  a  thin,  wing-eared,  likable  chap 
.•ho  had  come  to  Los  Angeles  from 
he  wheat  belt. 

Davis,  known  to  some  of  his  fellow 
ops  as  “  Cupie,-”  was  to  became  Chief 
f  Police  of  Los  Angeles. 

Guy  McAfee,  sometimes  called 
tiTe  W  histler  ”  but  more  commonly 
Slats,”  was  to  become  one  of  the 
ambling  czars  of  the^city. 

Old-timers  say  that  though  McAfee 
'as  a  tireless  raider  of  vice  and  gam- 
ling  joints,  Charlie  Crawford’s  place- 
lways  seemed  to  escape. 

Legend  has  it  that  McAfee’s  nick- 


a  ft  or  u  whilg«*-wnd  mmg  up, 

When  the  Purity  Suvnut  arrived 'nfc 
the  auppoiiod  joint,  they  would  find  it 
to  be  mi  empty  house, 

Guy  Me  A  l' oo  loft  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  of  his  own  accord.  lie  know  his 
way  around  by  this  time  and — seme 
accounts  have  it— joined  forces  with 
Crawford.  ,lv 

*  |  N  192G  McAfee’s  former  fellow 
I  member  of  the  Purity  Squad, 
James  E.  Davis,  became  Chief  of  Po¬ 
lice  under  Mayor  George  E.  Cryer. 
Then,-  in  quick  succession,  came  the 
Jacobson  “  raid  ”  case,  the  Julian  oil 
scandal,  the  Asa  Keyes  conviction, 
and  the  Marco  shooting. 

A  revolted  public,  headed  liy  a  mili¬ 
tant  church  group,  put  John  Clinton 
Porter,  a  reform  mayor,  in  office. 
Porter  was  dry  and  he  was  honest, 
but  he  was  not,  unfortunately,  too 
sophisticated.  He  demoted  Chief  of 
Police  James  E.  Davis  to  a  traffic  job 
and  put  Roy  E.  Steckol  in  as  chief.  It 
added  up  to  little  more  than  a  con¬ 
scientious  gesture,  for  Chief  Davis 
had  not  been  responsible  for  the  alli¬ 
ance  between  Los  Angeles’  Police  De¬ 
partment  and  Los  Angeles’  under¬ 
world.  Rather,  a  clique  of  men  in  the 
Police  Department  were  to  blame. 
They  held  their  jobs  year  after  year, 
administration  after  administration, 
backed  by  those  with  whom  they 
shared  the  profits  from  the  vice  and 
gambling  rackets. 

The  Police  Department  clique, 
when  a  new  administration  came  into 
being,  closed  up  for  a  month  or  so, 
for  appearances’  sake,  meanwhile 
busily  mending  their  organization 
fences.  Then  graft  flourished  anew — 
more  tightly  organized  than  ever. 

Rut  now  reform  was  in  the  air.  It 
had  put  a  new  district  attorney  into 
office — hawk-nosed  Buron  Fitts,  a 
shrewd  political  opportunist  who  hacl- 
begun  his  career  in  law  as  an  office 
.boy  for  the  famous  criminal  lawyer, 
Earl  Rogers.  A  wounded  war  veteran,' 
Fitts’  big  chance  had  come  when,  as 
an  assistant  district  attorney,  he  had 
prosecuted  and  sent  to  prison  the  man 
who  had  appointed  him — his  own 
boss,  shifty  Asa  Keyes. 

Voting  Dave  Clark,  now  a  Fitts  as¬ 
sistant,  was  riding  the  reform  wagon 
too.  He  had  had  the  nerve  to  slap  the 
notorious  Albert  Marco  behind  bars— 
a  daring  blow  at  the  machine.  He  was 
captivating,  and  the  public  loved  him. 
He  resigned  his  job  to  campaign  for 
a  municipal  judgeship.  His  chances 
-looked  excellent. 

The  <  most  truly  incongruous  .fig- 
ui  e  on  the  reform  band  wagon 
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the  coUeetlbft  plate  In 
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CRAWFORD  was  known” 
“  Gray  Wolf  ”  by  this  tim< 
properly,  he  was  a  fox,  If 
wanted  reform,  they  could  ! 
He  contributed  lavishly!  to  t 
paigns  of  reform  candidates  1 
lie  office  on  the  theory  that,  on 
were  elected,  ho  could  oiitgue. 
.  and  acquire  more  power  tha 
And,  since  they  were  I  horn 
wouldn’t  have  to  share  the  sp< 
He  began  loudly  to  en'dors 
of  candidates  for  office.  !Am. 
'  young  Dave  Clark,  who  had  : 
business?  manager  Albert  M 
prison,  was  among  those  w 
ostensibly  supported. 

He  even  hired  a  publicity 
resourceful  ex-newspaperman 
Herbert  F.  Spencer,  who  in  1 
as  a  police  reporter  had  made 
ous  name  for  himself.  Once 
taken  a  hard-drinking  chief 
tectives  for  a  ride  out  to  a 
where  he  had  got  him  drunk  di 
wine,  and  then,  as  they  were 
back  to  town,  h«  had  steered  1 
a  policeman.  The  chief  of  de 
had  been  arrested  for  drunk< 
ing  and  Spencer  had  scooped  t 
on  the  story. 

Now  Spencer  had  aligned 
with  a  political  expose  sheet 
a  reputed  circulatfoiF-of  15, 
was  called  the  Cribo^pf  Crib 
its  first  few  months  df  pub 
it  had  lampooned  Mayor  Por 
the  church  crowd.  Now,  with 
Crawford’s  money  reputedly 
it,  it  deplored  vice’s  rampanc\ 
Angeles. 

.  its  first  anniversary -issi 
fished  in  May,  1931,  it  accused 
vice  cop  McAfee  of  lording  it  < 
city  s  “  nether  regions  ”  and 
ised  a  fuller  expose,  to  be 
Guy  McAfee,  “  Capone  ”  of  L. 

Whether  this  was  subtle  s 
or  an  attempt  by  Charlie  Crav. 
squelch  what  he  may  have  cor 
poaching  is  not  clear.  But  that 
of  May  brought  sensational  < 
ments.  * 

At  about  three  o’clock  on  th< 
noon  of  May  20,  Charlie  Cr 
and  Herbert  Spencer  were  sit 
Cia\y  fords  real-estate  office 
shadow  of  a  church,  when  a 
came  to  see  them. 

He  was  a  tall  dark  man  in 
suit.  He  was  cheerful  and,  £ 
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wn«  ChftfHe  Crawford  himself.  Ills  • 
wcmtlioi*  oyo  poolod/'ho  MUddonly  un« 
nouneud  that  he  had  trot  religion,  No 
more  rough  stuff.  He  was  off  wine?, 
woment  and  games  of  ciharieo,  From 
this  Holly  wood,  teal-estate  office  and 
‘his  swank  North  Hexford  DrLge  home, 
snuggled  nmld  the  pnluccM  of  movie 
stars  in  exclusive  Beverly  Hills,  he 
let  it  be  known- that  he  had  been  con¬ 
verted.  To  prove  it  he  dropped  his 
nickel  on  the  drum — a  .$3,500  diamond 
ring,  a  bauble  of  his  roistering  saloon 
days.  The  ring  went  one  Sunday  into 
the  collection  plate  in  the  Rev.  Gustav 
Briegleiys  fashionable  St.  Paul’s 
Presbyterian  Church.  Attached  to  it  ? 
was  a  card  reading,  “  Use  this  for 
the  children.” 

CRAWFORD  was  known  as  the 
“  Gray  Wolf  ”  by  this  time.  More 
properly,  he  was  a  fox.  If- people 
Wanted  reform,  they  could  have  it. 
lie  contributed  lavishly  to  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  reform  candidates  for  pub¬ 
lic  office  on  the  theory  that,  once  they 
were  elected,  he  could  outguess  them 
and  acquire  more  power  than  ever. 
And,  since  they  were  honest,  he 
wouldn’t  have  to  share  the  spoils. 

He  began  loudly  to  endorse  a  list 
of  candidates  for  office.  Amazingly, 
young  Dave  Clark,  who  had  sent  his 
business  manager  Albert  Marco  to 
prison,  was  among,  those  whom  he 
ostensibly  supported. 

He  even  hired  a  publicity  man,  a 
resourceful  ex-newspaperman  named 
Herbert  F.  Spencer,  who  in  his  days 
as  a  police  reporter  had  made  a  dubi¬ 
ous  name  for  himself.  Once  he  had 
taken  a  hard-drinking  chief  of  de¬ 
tectives  for  a  ride  out  to  a  ranch, 
where  he  had  got  him  drunk  on  spiked 
wine,  and  then,  as  they  were  driving 
back  to  town,  he  had  steered  him  into 
a  policeman.  The  chief  of  detectives 
had  been  arrested  for  drunken  driv¬ 
ing  and  Spencer  had  scooped  the  town 
on  the  story. 

Now  Spencer  had  aligned  himself 
with  a  political  expose  sheet  having 
a  reputed  circulation  of  15,000.  It 
was  called  the  Critic  of  Critics.  In 
its  first  few  months  of  publication 
it  had  lampooned  Mayor  Porter  and 
the- chprch  crowd.  Now,  with  Charlie 
Cra\<ford’s  money  reputedly  behind 
it,  it  deplored  vice’s  rampancy  in  Los 
Angeles. 

-  _  In  its  first  anniversary  issue,  pub¬ 
lished  in  May,  1031,  it  accused  former 
vice  cop  McAfee  of  lording  it  over  the 
city's  “nether  regions”  and  prom¬ 
ised  a  fuller  expose,  to  be  entitled 
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'He  sold  his  name  was  Wilson,  mi 
admitted  to  the  inner  office  where 
Crawford  and  Speneer  sat,  Bomatime 
later  there  was  the  clatter  of  shots. 
The  mmvin  the  blue  suit  ran  out  of 
the  place  and  disappeared  down  the 
street. 

Herbert  Spencer  was  dead;' Charlie 
Crawford  was  mortally  wounded.  He 
was  rushed. to  the  Georgia  Street  Re¬ 
ceiving  Hospital.  The  Rev.  Gustav 
Briegleb  came  and  held  his  hand  pnd 
prayed.  His  wife  came  apd  cried.  The 
cops  came  and  told  him:  “You’re 
going  to  die,  Charlie. '  Who  did  it?  ” 
-Crawford  pushed  an  ether  mask  off 
hi.s  face  and  told  the  young  detective 
leaning  over  him,  “  I’d  like  to  give 
you  a  break,  son.  I  know  who  did  it, 
but  I’ll  take  care  of  it  in  my  own 
way.” 

He  went  under  the  anesthetic  and 
never  came  out  of  it. 
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ALL  Los  Angeles  wondered  who  had 
,  killed  Charlie  Crawford  and 
Herbert  F.  Spencer. 

Spencer’s  widow,  crying  .  bitterly, 
said,  “  Find  Guy  McAfe.e.  Ask  him 
who  did  it.” 

That  was  easy.  The  cops  found  Guy 
McAfee  at' his  big  expensive  home  on 
Fremont  Place.  But  McAfee  quickly 
demonstrated  that  he  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  killing. 

He  too  had  thrown  his  political 
power  behind  Dave  Clark.  . 

He  was  not  placed  under  arrest  but 
was  taken  into  “  technical  custody.” 
That  is,  for  several  days  a  policeman 
followed  him  wherever  he  went.  At 
the  time  of  the  murder  he  had  been 
nowhere  near  the  scene  but,  as  he 
proved,  in  Los  Angeles’  Hall  of  Jus¬ 
tice. 

McAfee  told  newspapermen :  “  This 
is  a  natural — that  I  should  be  sought 
for  and  questioned  and  held  in  tech¬ 
nical  custody  after  the  death  of 
Charlie  Crawford  and  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  my 
position.  I  want  the  police  to  hold 
me  until  lam  vindicated.” 

He  added  a  word  about  his  relations 
with  Crawford:  “  Here  is  somethin 
that  is  not  generally  known:  Charlie 
and  I  buried  our  chief  political  dif¬ 
ferences  last  Monday  night.  We  had 
a  conference  arranged  by  mutual 
friends,  and  went  over  a  great  number 
of  matters.  At  the  end  of  that  meet¬ 
ing  our  main  difTei’ences  had  all  been 
ironed  out.” 

Good-Time  Charlie  was  buried  from 
St.  Paul’s  Presbyterian  Church,  built 


with  funds  hp  Vrul  surmHod  hnd 


:  tho  collection  plate  in  the  Rev.  Gustav 
;  Briegleb's  fashionable  St,  Paul's 
■  Presbyterian  Church.  Attached  to  it  •, 
,  wan  n  cord  reading,  “  Usa  this  for 
,  tho  children." 

I 

CRAWFORD  was  known  ns  tho 
“  Gray  Wolf n  by  this  tirho,  More 
-r-properly,  he  was  a  fox.  If  .  people 
wanted  reform,  they  could  have  it. 
He  contributed  lavishly  to  the  cam- 
.  paigns  of  reform  candidates  forpub- 
lic  office  on  the  theory  that,  once  they 
:  were  elected,  he  could  outguess  them 
and  acquire  more  power  than  ever. 

,  And,  since  they  were  honest,  he 
wouldn’fhave  to  share  the  spoils. 

•  •  He  began  loudly  to  endorse  a  list 
i  of  candidates  for  office.  Amazingly, 

,  young  Dave  Clark,  who  had  sent  his 
,  business  manager  Albert  Marco  to 
>  prison,  was  among  those  whom  he 
’  ostensibly  supported. 

>  He  even  hired  a  publicity  man,  a 
;  resourceful  ex-newspaperman  named 
■  Herbert  F.  Spencer,  who  in  his  days 
*  as  a  police  reporter  had  made  a  dubi- 
-  ous  name  for  himself.  Once  he  had 
-  taken  a  hard-drinking  chief  of  de- 
•  tectives  for  a  ride  out  to  a  ranch. 

;  where  he  had  got  him  drunk  on  spiked 
.  wine,  and  then,  as  they  were  driving 
,  back  to  town,  he  had  steered  him  into 
,  a  policeman.  The  chief  of  detectives 
had  been  arrested  for  drunken  driv- 
1  ing  and  Spencer  had  scooped  the  town 
on  the  story. 

,  „  Now  Spencer  had  aligned  himself 

)  with  a  political  expose  sheet  having 
,  a  reputed  circulation  of  15.000.  It 
i  was  called  the  Critic  of  Critics.  In 
l  its  first  few  months  of  publication 
-  it  had  lampooned  Mayor  Porter  and 
the'fThurch  crowd.  Now,  with  Charlie 
t  Crawford’s  money  reputedly  behind 
3  it,  it  deplored  vice’s  rampanev  in  Los 
\  Angeles. 

1  -  In  its  first  anniversary  issue,  pub-- 
e  lished  in  May,  1931,  it  accused  former 
.vice  cop  McAfee  of  lording  it  over  the 
,  city’s  “  nether  regions  ”  and  prom- 
s  ised  a  fuller  expose,  to  be  entitled 
1  Guy  McAfee,  “  Capone  ”  of  L.  A. 
i  Whether  this  was  subtle  strategy 
or  an  attempt  by  Charlie  Crawford  to 
squelch  what  he  may  have  considered 
-  poaching  is  not  clear.  But  that  month 
n  of  May  brought  sensational  develop- 
e  ments. . 

At  about  three  o’clock  on  the  after- 
s  fioon  i  of  May  20,  Charlie  Crawford 
i.  and  Herbert* Spencer  were  sitting  in 
r  Crawford’s  real-estate  office  in  the 
s  shadow  of  a  church,  when  a  visitor 
.  came  to  see  them.  _ _ _ 

He  was  a  tall  dark  man  in  a  blue 
n  suit.  He  was  cheerful  and  smiling. 
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•  jioing  to  dio, '  Charlie,  Who  did  it? L’l 
Crawford  pushed  an  ether  mask  bffi 
his  face  and  told  the  young  detective  1 
leaning  over  him,  "  f’d  like  to  give1 
you  a  break,  son.  1  know  who  did  it, 
but  I'll  take  care  of  It  in  my  own 
way," 

He  went  under  the  anbathetie  and 
never  came  out  of  it. 

\ 

ALL  Los  Angeles  wondered  who  had 
i  killed  Charlie  Crawford  and 
Herbert  F.  Spencer. 

Spencer’s  widow,  crying  .  bitterly, 
said,  “  Find  Guy  McAfee.  Ask  him 
who  did  it.” 

That  was  easy.  The  cops  found  Guy 
McAfee  at  his  big  expensive  home  on 
Fremont  Place.  But  McAfee  quickly 
demonstrated- that  he  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  killing.'* 

He  too  had  thrown  his  political 
power  behind  Dave  Clark. 

He  was  not  placed  under  arrest  but 
was  taken  into  “  technical  custody." 
That  is,  for  several  days  a  policeman 
followed  him  wherever  he  went.  At 
the  time  of  the  murder  he  had  been 
nowhere  near  the  scene  but,  as  he 
Proved,  in  Los  Angeles’  Hall  of  Jus¬ 
tice. 

McAfee  told  newspapermen: 44  This 
is  a  natural — that  1  should  be  sought 
for  and  questioned  and  held  in  tech¬ 
nical  custody  after  the  death  of 
Charlie  Crawford  and  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  im¬ 
position.  I  want  the  police  to  hold 
me  until  I  am  vindicated." 

He  added  a  word  about  his  relatipTfs,- 
with  Crawford:  44  Here  is  somethmg: 
that  is  not  generally  known:  Charlie: 
and  I  buried  our  chief  political  dif¬ 
ferences  last  Monday  night.  We  had 
a  conference  arranged  by  mutual 
friends,  and  went  over  a  great  number 
of  matters.  At  the  end  of  that  meet¬ 
ing  our  main_differences  had  all  been 
ironed  out.” 

Good-Time  Charlie  was  buried  from 
St.  Paid’s  Presbyterian  Church,  built 
with  funds  he  had  supplied  and 
dedicated  to  his  mother.  He  lay  in 
a  $15,000  bronze-and-silver  casket. 
Two  thousand  persons  attended  his 
funeral. 

His  property,  real  and  personal, 
amounted  at  the  time  of  his  death  to 
nearly  $170,000.  He  wore -expensive 
■  clothes  and  carried  a  $150  watch. 
Yet  he  died  a  pauper.  He  had  debts 
running  between  a  quarter  of  and 
half  a  million  dollars.  His  watch  was 
sold  for  sixteen  dollars. 

.Herbert  Spencer  was  not  buried  in 
a  costly  casket.  But  he  received  floral 
tributes  from  two  prominent  mem- 
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U-i'H  of  itie  gambling  fraternity, 
Milton  "  Earnier  ”  Page  and— Guy, 
McAfee.  Los  Angelos  newspapers  of 
the  time  fail  to  record  whether  he 
wore,  in  death,  an  accessory  he  had 
continually  worn  since  his  early  rep- 
ortorial  days — a  .41)  Colt  in  a  shoulder 
holster. 

The  Crawford-Spencer  double  kill¬ 
ing  did  not  long  remain  a  mystery. 
On  Thursday,  May  21,  the  killer 
walked  into  the  Hall  of  Justice  and 
surrendered. 

He  was  David  II.  Clark,  former 
deputy  district  attorney,  whose  race 
for  a  municipal  judgeship  was  even 
now  drawing  to  a  close. 

THE  Los  Angeles  public  was  aghast. 

Its  handsome  idol,  the  brilliant 
hard-hitting  ex-prosecutor,  the  re¬ 
spected  local  boy  who  was  making 
good,  was  in  a  serious  mess.  He  had 
-dared  to  lash  out  at  the  underworld 
and  send  Albert  Marco  to  prison :  he 
had  dared,  just  a  few  days  before,  to 
declare  in  a  campaign  speech  that  the 
conviction  of  Marco  had  temporarily 
broken  the  stranglehold  of  under¬ 
world  corruption,  but  that  -Los  An¬ 
geles  was  again  sliding  under  the  iron 
thumb  of  organized  crime.  And  he 
had  intimated  that  he,  if  elected 
municipal  judge,  would  carry  on  the 
light  for  reform. 

And  now  he  was  being  held  on  two 
counts  of  murder! 

If  he  had  shot  Crawford  and  Spen¬ 
cer,  what,  in  heaven’s  name,  could 
possibly  have  been  his  motive? 

Dave  Clark  didn’t  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion.  lie  told  persistent  newshawks. 
“  Sorry,  boys.  I'm  in  a  turmoil  in¬ 
side.” 

He  had  not,  police  learned,  been 
lmme  since  the  morning  before  the 
murder.  On  the  day  he  left  home,  it 
was  likewise  discovered,  he  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  borrow  a  gun  from  a 
policeman  friend  and,  upon  being  re¬ 
fused,  had  purchased  a  .PS  revolver 
from  a  Los  Angeles  shop,  offering. a 
“  rubber  ”  check  in  payment.  The 
bullets  taken  from  the  bodies  of  Craw- 
•fonj  and  Spencer  were  .P8s. 

^f.os  Angeles  again  witnessed  the 
astounding  spectacle  of  a  candidate 
l’dr  public  office  conducting  his  cam¬ 
paign  from  a  prison  c*U. 

On  June  2  he  was  defeated  in  the 
race  foi  municipal  judge,  but  polled 
07,000  votes.  The  following  day  he 
was  released  from  prison  on  bail  of 
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district  attorney,  intent  upon  sending 
Margo  to  San  Quentin,  he  had  been 
invitedw/Qo  the  story  went,  to  a  party. 
This  paTty — attended  by  a  number  of 
political  figures — had  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  second  Marco 
trials.  A  pretty  and  shapely  young 
woman  had  plumped  herself  down  in 
Clark’s  lap  and — to  his  surprise — had 
thrown  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

All  of  whielfMhe  story  insisted,  had 
been  recorded  by  a  hidden  camera. 

Dave  Clark  -was  devoted  to.  his 
pretty  wife  Nancy,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  such  a  thing  could  have  happened. 
However,  the  story  had  it  that  Craw¬ 
ford  was  holding  this  photograph  over 
Clark’s  head:  threatening  to  use  it 
if  he  attempted,  on  his  second  try,  to 
convict  Marco. 

The  story  went  even  further — to 
the  effect  that  when  the  time  had 
come  to  select  a  jury  for  Marco’s  sec¬ 
ond  trial,  word  had  been,  sent  to  Spe¬ 
cial  Prosecutor  Clark  that  three  men 
who  would  hang  the  jury  had  been 
wormed  into  the  panel  of  prospective 
jurors.  I  f  he  knew  what  was  good  for 
him.  Clark  was  supposed  to  have  been 
told,  he  would  not  try  to  keep  those 
three  men  off  the  jury 

W  hatever  the  facts,  a  judge  , who 
didn’t  like  t.he  looks  of  things  sent  the 
whole  jury  panel  into  another  eourt- 
t'oom  and  a  new  panel  was  drawn  fot 
the  Marco  ease. 

The  other  rumor  sent  police  look¬ 
ing  for  June  Taylor,  a  comely  blonde, 
consort  ol  Albert  Marco  who  re¬ 
putedly  became  his  field  manager 
after  he  went  to  prison. 

According  to  this  rumor,  Dave 
Clark  had  agreed  to  ”  throw  ”  the 
Marco  trial.  Instead,  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  Crawford,  he  had  gone  in, 
pitched  ball,  and  convicted  Marco  It 
was  even  hinted  that  he  had  an 
”  understanding  ”  with  June  Taylor: 

1  hey  would  take  over  Marco's  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises — in  which  Crawford 
bad  a  cut — and  leave  the  political  boss 
out  in  the  cold. 

Then-  to  wind  up  this  legend  — 
Crawford  in  return  threatened  to 
frame  Dave  Clark  with  the  "wild 
party  "  photograph  almost  on  the  eve 
of  election,  and,  with  Spencer,  was 
shot  to  death  for  his  pains. 

All  OUT  all  such  rumors,  in  which 
despairing  police  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  the  faintest  foundation  of  fact, 
Dave  Clark  said  nothing. -It  became 
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scats  for  only  slxty-fiv 
Clark's  pretty  young 
the  courtroom.  Clark  . 
tily  dressed,  cheerful,  hi 
dark  fashion  vcminisu 
movie  idol  John  Gilbc 
crowd  with  him  from 
The  defense,  not  unj 
masculine  attractivenes 
in  seating  seven  iivomcn 
It -was  selected  in  two  da 
up.  Clark  was  ordered 
District  Attorney  Bin 
sent  his  boss,  Asa  K< 
Quentin.  He  didn’t  reli 
trying  now  to  put  his  f< 
on  the  gallows.  He 
veteran  attorney,  W.  Jo. 
conduct  the  prosecution. 

Foi’d,  in  his  openin; 
frankly  assured  the  jt 
State  hadn’t  the  faintt 
Clark  had  slain.  On 
seemed,  could  tell  them 
Ten  days  after  the 
David  Clark  took  the  stai 
principal  witness,  and  t 
waited  breathlessly.  It 
long  to  wait.  Calmly  he 
he  had  shot  both  Spcnci 
ford.  It  was  done,  he  s\ 
defense. 

A|>d  before  his  stoi 
David  Clark  was  a  great 
ever,  if  you  reacted  as 
evidently  did  to  his  test 

HE  said  that  on  the  d. 

murder  ho  had  voce 
call  from  Herbert  Spcn< 
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in  Los  Angeles. 
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you.”  Spencer  said. 
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<1  noted  himself  as  reply i 
are  you  trying  to  do?  ” 
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into  your  driveway  and  y 
out  of  your  machine.” 

W  orried,  lierhad  .pure) 
t bat  day  withWhich,  if 
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Tim  lm  Angelo*  public  was  aghast, 
its  ImiulrtfiitH'  Idyl,  the  brflllnnt 
hui'd-liltllng  t*x»p i*omquu t«i r*  1  Hu  I'e* 
apecliotl  local  boy  who  was  making 
good,  was  in  n  hoi’Iouh  moan,  Ho  had 
dared  to  kwh  out  at  the  underworld 
and  send  .Albert  Marco  lo'prl&on;  ho 
had  dared,  just  a  few  days  before',  to 
declare  in  a  campaign  speech  that  the 
conviction  of  Marco  had  temporarily 
broken  the  stranglehold  of  under¬ 
world  corruption,  but  that  Los  An¬ 
geles  was  again  sliding  under  the  iron 
thumb  of  organized  crime.  And  he 
had  intimated  that  he,  if  elected 
municipal  judge,  would  carry  on  the 
fight  for  reform, 

'  And  now  he  was  being  held  on  two 
counts  of  murder! 

If  he  had  shot  Crawford  and  Spen¬ 
cer,  what,  in  heaven’s  name,  could 
possibly  have  been  his  motive? 

Dave  Clark  didn’t  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion.  He  told  persistent  newshawks, 
“  Sorrv,  bovs.  I’m  in  a  turmoil  in¬ 
side.”  * 

He  bad  not,  police  learned,  been 
-home  since  the  morning  before  the 
murder.  On  the  day  he  left  home,  it 
was  likewise  discovered!  he  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  borrow  a  gun  from  a 
policeman  friend  and,  upon  being  re¬ 
fused,  had  purchased  a  .38  revolver 
from  a  Los  Angeles  shop,  offering,  a 
“rubber”  check  in  payment.  The 
bullets  taken  from  the  bodies  of  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Spencer  were  .38s. 

Los  Angeles  again  witnessed  the 
astounding  spectacle  of  a  candidate 
for  public  office  conducting  his  cam¬ 
paign  from  a  prison  c«ll. 

On  June  2  he  was  defeated  in  the 
race  foi  municipal  judge,  but  polled 
07,000  votes.  The  following  day  he 
was  released  from  prison  on  bail  of 
$100,000.  He  still  had  uttered  not  a 
word  that  offered  the  faintest  clue 
concerning  his  motive  for  the  mur¬ 
ders. 

“  Police  meanwhile  had  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than-  the  tortuous  trail  of  political 
rumors  to  follow  in  their  search  for 

the'motive.  Rumors  and  more  rumors 
•floated  about,  many  of  them  sensa¬ 
tional  in  the  extreme.  Two  are  re¬ 
corded  here,  not- because  they  contain 
an  iota  of  truth,  but  merely  as  an 
example  of  what  some  of  Los  Angeles’ 
honest  cops,  seeking  an  explanation  ■ 
for  the  killings,  were  up  against. 

One  rumor  had  it  that  the  under¬ 
world  had  framed  young  Dave  Clark. 
When  he  had  been  a  fighting  deputy 
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Glavk'a  'hoftdi  threatening  to  use  It 
If  he  attempted,  on  his  second  try,' to 
convict  Marco, 

The  ’story  went  even  further— to 
the  effect  that  when  the  time  had 
conus  to  select  a  jury  for  Marco's  sec¬ 
ond  trial,  word  had  been  sent  to  Hpe- 
clnl  Prosecutor  Clark  that  three  men 
•  who  would  hung  the  jury  had  boon 
wormed  into  the  panel  of  prospective 
jurors.  If  he  knew  what  was  good  for 
him,  Clark  was  supposed  to  have  been 
told,  lie  would  not  try  to  keep  those 
three  men  off  the  jury. 

Whatever  the  facts,  a  judge  who 
didn’t  like  the  looks  of  things  sent  the 
whole  jury  panel  into  another  court¬ 
room  and  a  new  panel  was  drawn  for 
the  Marco  case. 

The  other  rumor  sent  police  look¬ 
ing  for  June  Taylor,  a  comely  blonde, 
consort  of  Albert  Marco  who  re¬ 
putedly  became  his  field  manager 
after  he  went  to  prison. 

According  to  this  rumor,  Dave 
Clark  had  agreed  to  “  throw  ”  the 
Marco  trial.  Instead,  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  Crawford,  he  had  gone  in, 
pitched  ball,* and  convicted  Marco.  It 
was  even  hinted  that  he  had  an 
“Understanding”  with  June  Taylor: 
rI  hey  would  take  over  Marco’s  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises — in  which  Crawford 
had  a  cut — and  leave  the  political  boss 
out  in  the  cold. 

Then — to  wind  up  this  legend — 
Crawford  in  return  threatened  to 
frame  Dave  Clark  with  the  “wild 
party  ”  photograph  almost  on  the  eve 
of  election,  and,  with  Spencer,  was 
shot  to  death  for  his  pains. 

ABOUT  all  such  rumors,  in  which 
despairing  police  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  the  faintest  foundation  of  fact, 
Dave  Clark  said  nothing.  It  became 
obvious  that  at  his  trial — and  not  be¬ 
fore — he  would  rip  the  veil  of  mystery 
from  what  had  happened  in  Craw¬ 
ford  s  real-estate  office  on  Sunset 
Boulevard  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
May  20. 

On  Monday,  August  3,  before  Su¬ 
perior  Court  Judge  Stanley  Murray 
ot  MadeVa  County,,  who  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  hear  the  case  only  a  few 
minutes  before  court  opened,  David 
H.  Clark  went  oil  trial  for  his  life. 
He  was  to  be  trie^ first  for  the  mur- 
der-of  Spencer. 

On  the  eighth  floor  of  Los  Angeles’ 
Hall  of  Justice,  hundreds  of  persons 
sought  a  chance  to  jam  their  \vfiy  into 
the  tiny  stuffy  courtroom  that  had 
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scats  for  only  sixty-five  spectators. 

Clark’s  pretty  young  wife  was  in 
the  courtroom,  Clark  himself,  nat¬ 
tily  dressed,  cheerful,  handsome  in  a 
dark  fashion  reminiscent  of  the 
moyjc  idol  John  Gilbert,  had  the 
crowd  with  him  from  the  start. 

The  defense,  not  unaware  of  his 
masculine  attractiveness,  succeeded 
in  seating  seven  women  on  the  jury. 
It  was  selected  in  two  days  and  locked 
up.  Clark  was  ordered  back  to  jail. 

District  Attorney  Enron  Fitts  had 
sent  his  boss,  Asa  Keyes,  to  San 
Quentin.  He  didn’t  relish  the  job  of 
trying  now  to  put  his  former  deputy 
on  the  gallows.  He  designated  a 
veteran  attorney,  W.  Joseph  Ford,  to 
conduct  the  prosecution. 

Ford,  in  his  opening  statement, 
frankly  assured  the  jury  that  the 
Stale  hadn’t  the  faintest  idea  why 
Clark  had  slain.  Only  Clark,  it 
seemed,  could  tell  them  that. 

Ten  (hays  after  the  trial  opened. 
David  Clark  took  the  stand  as  his  own 
principal  witness,  and  the  whole  city 
waited  breathlessly.  It  did  not  have 
long  to  wait.  Calmly  he  testified  that 
he  had  shot  both  Spencer  and  Craw- 
lord.  It  was  done,  he  swore,  in  self- 
defense. 

-And  before  his  story  was  over, 
I'avid  (  lark  was  a  greater  hero  than 
ever,  it  you  reacted  as  many  people 
evidently  did  to  his  testimony. 


HI',  said  that  on  the  day  before  the 
murder  lie  had  received  a  phone 
c;dl  from  Herbert  Spencer,  who  was 
angry  because  (  lark  had  been  per¬ 
sistently  attacking  organized  crime 
in  I.os  Angeles. 

“  Something  is  going  to  happen  to 
you.”  Spencer  said. 

“  Nmv,  wait  a  minute."  Clark 
quoted  himself  as  replying.  “  What 
are  you  trying  to  do?  ” 

"  Cue  of  these  nights  you  will  drive 
into  your  driveway  and  you  jvon't  get 
out  ot  your  machine.” 

Worried,  he  had  purchased  a  gun 
t  h:rt  day  with  which,  if  need  be,  to 
defend  himself.  Then  lie  had  gone 
to  (  raxytord’s  real-estate  office  to  find 
out  Wliat  was  wrong. 

lie. admitted  on  the  stand  that  he 
had  asked  Crawtord,  the  convert  to 
the  church  of  the  Rev.  Custav  Erieg- 
lcb,  to  try  to  get  him.  Clark,  the  min¬ 
ister’s  support  in  his  race  for  the 
municipal  judgeship. 

Crawford  was  it'  •>  of 
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t  the  wormed  into  the  panel  of  prospective 
arily  jurors.  If  he  knew  what  was-  good  for 
idcr-  him, "Clark  was  supposed  to  have  boon 
told,  lie  would  not  try  to  keep  those 
three  men  off  the  jury. 

Whatever  the  facts,  a  judge  who 
didn’t  like  the  looks  of  things  sent  the 
whole  jury  panel  into  another  court¬ 
room  and  a  new  panel  was  drawn  for 
the  Marco  case. 

The  other  rumor  sent  police  look¬ 
ing  for  June  Taylor,  a  comely  blonde, 
consort  of  Albert  Marco  who  re¬ 
putedly  became  his  field  manager 
after  he  went  to  prison. 

<  According  to  this  rumor,  Dave 
Clark  had  agreed  to  “  throw  ”  the 
Marco  trial.  Instead,  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  Crawford,  he  had  gone  in, 
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“  understanding”  with  June  Taylor: 
They  would  take  over  Marco's  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises— in  which  Crawford 
had  a  cut — and"  leave ‘the  political  boss 
ouf  in  the  cold. 

Then — to  wind  up  this  legend — 
Crawford  in  return  threatened  to 
.  frame  Dave  Clark  with  the  “wild 
the  xffarty  ”  photograph  almost  on  the  eve 
date  of  election,  and,  with  Spencer,  was 
:am-  %  shot  to  death  for  his  pains. 
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About  ail  such  rumors,  in  which 
despairing  police  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  the  faintest  foundation  of  fact, 
Dave  Clark  said  nothing.  It  became 
obvious  that  lit  his  trial — and  not  be¬ 
fore — he  would  rip  the  veil  of  mystery 
from  what  had  happened  in  C  raw- 
ford’s  real-estate  office  on  Sunset 
Boulevard  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
May  20.. 

On  Monday,  August  3,  before  Su¬ 
perior  Court  Judge  Stanley  Murray 
of  Madera  County,  who  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  hear  the  case  only  a  few 
minutes  before^ourt  opened,  David 
H.  Clark  went  on  trial  for  his  life. 
He  was  to  be  tried  first  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Spencer.  _ _ , _ 

On  the  eighth  floor  of  Los  Angeles’ 
Hall  of  Justice,  hundreds  of  persons 
sought  a  chance  to  jam  their  way  into 
the.  tiny  stuffy  courtroom  that  had 


veteran  attorney,  W,  Joaaph  Ford,  to 
conduct  the  prosecution, 

Ford,  in  his  opening  statement, 
frankly,  assured  tno  jury  that  the 
Slate  hadn’t  the  faintest  idea  why 
Clark .  had  slain.  Only  Clark,  It 
seemed,  could  tell  them  that, 

Ten  days  after  the  trial  opened, 
David  Clark  took  the  stand  as  his  own 
principal  witness,  and  the  whole  city 
waited  breathlessly.  It  did  not  have 
long  to  wait.  Calmly  he  testified  that 
he  had  shot  both  Spencer  and  Craw- 
•ford.  It  was  done,  he  swore,  in  self- 
defense.  ,  ’ 

And  before  his  story  was  over, 
David  Clark  was  a  greater  hero  than 
ever,  if  you  reacted  as  many  people 
evidently  did  to  his  testimony. 

HE  said  that  on  the  day  before  the 
murder  he  had  received  a  phone 
call  from  Herbert  Spencer,  who  was 
angry  because  Clark  had  been  per¬ 
sistently  attacking  organized  crime 
in  Los  Angeles. 

“Something  is  going  to  happen  to 
you.”  Spencer  said. 

“  Now,  wait  a  minute,”  Clark 
quoted  himself  as  replying.  “  What 
are'you  trying  to  do?  ” 

“  One  of  these  nights  you  will  drive 
into  your  driveway  and  you  jvon’t  get 
out  of  your  machine.”  ' 

\\  orried,  he  had  purchased  a  gun 
that  day  with  which,  if  need  be,  to 
defend  himself.  Then  he  had  gone 
to  Crawford’s  real-estate  office  to  find 
out  what  was  wrong. 

He  admitted  on  the  stand  that  he 
had  asked  Crawford,  the  convert  to 
the  church  of  the  Rev.  Gustav  Brieg- 
leb,  to  try  'to  get  him,  Clark,  the  min¬ 
ister  s  support  in  his  race  for  the 
municipal  judgeship. 

Crawford  was  in  a  pleasant  frame 
of  mind,  according  to  Clark.  He  told 
Clark,  in  effect: 

/  I'm  back  in  the  saddle  now.  I’m 
going  to  be  the  real  political  boss  in 
this  town.  I  can  control  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  next  grand  jury.  And 
next  year,  with  the  Olympic  Games 
here  and  with  all  those  visitors,  Los 
Angeles  will  be  at  its  greatest.  And 
it’ll  be  my  city !  ” 

Crawford  revealed  that  he  was 
double-crossing  hisjpastor,  too.  “  With 
the  radio  station  Tm  going  to 
bttrhh  for  G.us  Briegleb,  think  what  I 
can  do!  Why,  I’ll  haye  a  political 
machine  that  will  swing  seventy-five 
to  a  hundred  thousand  votes!  ”i 
( C out hiked,  on*  page  28) 
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(ConHnmd  from  page  $8) 
Clark,  It  seems,  sat  there  waiting 
for  Crawford  to  say  something  about 
the  matter  that  concerned  him— help 
in  his  campaign  for  tha  judgeship. 
Crawford  got  to  it.  He  promised 
Clark  ho  would  help  him.  But— 

“  Dave,"  Clark  quoted  him,  “  you're 
just  getting  started  in  politics.  You 
know,  if  people  do  things  for  you, 
you’ve  got  to  do  things  for  them.”  • 
Dave  Clark  waited,  to  learn  what 
the  catch  might  be.  Crawford  told 
him,  “  I  want  you  to  take  Chief 
Steckel  down  to  Santa  Monica.”  - 
Chief  of  Police  Roy  E.  Steckel  and 
Dave  Clark  had  been  friends  for  eight 
years.  It  had  been  Steckel  who  had 
handled  the  arrest  of  Albert  Marco 
on  the  gun-assault  charge,  Steckel’s 
testimony  that  had  been  largely  re¬ 
sponsible.  for  Marco’s  conviction  and 
subsequent  imprisonment.  Spencer 
and  Steckel  had  been  enemies  and, 
Steckel  once  said,  the  gun-toting  ex- 
newspaperman  had  tried  to  have  him 
demoted  and  transferred. 

Now,  according  to  Dave  Clark’s 
testimony,  Crawford,  in  exchange  for 
his  support,  was  asking  Clark  to  take 
his  friend  Steckel  to  a  place  in  Santa 
Monica.  Clark,  on  the  witness  stand, 
said  that  he  had  jumped  to  his  feet 
upon  hearing  that  proposal  and  had 
shouted: 

Do  you  want  me  to  frame  my 
good  friend  Steckel?  You  dirtv  low- 
down  skunk!  You  were  indicted  for 
framing  Councilman  Jacobson 
now  you  join  the  church  and  profess 
to  be  a  Christian,  and  you  throw  a 
big  diamond  into  the  plate.’. 

I’m  going  out  and  from  every  plat¬ 
form  and  radio  I  am  going  to  tell  the 
people  what  happened  in  this  room. 
You  are  two  dirty  rats.” 

Crawford,  Clark  swore,  said,  “  No 

- ( - has  ever  talked  to  me  that 

way.”  and  seemingly  reached  for  a 
gun.  Clark  said  he  grabbed  Craw¬ 
ford.  who  said,  “  Get  him,  Herb.” 

"  I  pulled  out  my  gun  and  shot  Mr 
Crawford,”  Clark  testified.  “  Then  I 
saw  Mr.  Spencer  coming  across  the 
room.  He  was  leaning  over,  making  a 
movement  with  his  hand,  and  I 
pointed  my  gun  at  him  and  shot  him.” 

THUS  did  the  picture  take  form.  A 
1  young  ex-prosecutor,  brilliant, 
dashing,  fearlessly  challenging  the’ 
underworld ;  refusing  courageously  to 

frame  a  friend. 

It  was  a  vivid  picture,  and  eleven 
of  the  jurors  believed  in  it.  The 
twelfth,  a  stubborn  male,  didn’t.  For 


-  Pava  Clark,  the  dashing 
eutor,  was  acquitted,  The  public*  like 
both  juries,  probably  had  stood  pre¬ 
ponderantly  behind,  him. 

Mrs.  Alice  0.  Thomas,  forewoman 
of  the  first  jury,  summed  it  up  most 
colorfully :  ”  He  shot  Crawford  and 
Spencer  to  save  his  own  life.  Ks  is 
one  of  our  noblest  Americans  !” 

William  E.  Weller,  the  hold-out 
juror  on  that  same  jury,  however,  had 
said,  “  I  voted  guilty  right  from  the 
start.  I  was  for  hanging,  but  I  would 
have  given  in  if  they  had  gone  for 
a  guilty  verdict  of  any  kind.  I  would 
not  have  changed  had  the  trial  kept 
on  ten  years.” 


■  .  TV 


Why  Mr.  Weller  was  so  stubbornly 
convinced  that  Dave  Clark  must  be 
guilty  does  not  appear.  Perhaps  he 
lost  all  faith  in  the  picture  of  Clark 
as  an  inflexible,  forthright  public 
official  because  of  one  dismal,  dis¬ 
illusioning  fragment  of  testimony 
that  was  given  during  the  trial. 

Clark  was  being  questioned  about 
his  ringing  speeches  during  the 
judgeship  campaign.  “  You  didn’t 
believe,”  he  was  asked,  “your  talks 
against  the  underworld  would  incur 
the  hostility  of  any  one  or  hurt  nnv 
one?”  * 
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l  was  just  talking  to  get  votes.” 
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AFTER  his  acquittal  he  told  re- 
'  '  porters  of  his  plans: 

"In  a  couple  of  days  Nancy  and  I 
are  going  to  motor  to  the  ranch  of 
a  friend  upcountry  and  stay  there  for 
about  two  weeks.  Then  I  am  going 
back  and  take  things  up  where  I  had 
to  lay  them  down.  I  will  open  a  law 
office  in  downtown  Los  Angeles,  the 
city  of  my  birth,  and  expect  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  my  life  here  in  the 
practice  of  my  chosen  profession.” 

So  much  for  Clark’s  plans.  After 
a  fashion,  he  carried  them  out,  but 
his  legal  work  for  a  while  seems  to 
have  been  concerned  with  discovering 
how  dog  racing  legally  could  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  California,  and  he  was  to 
become  an  associate  of  Guy  McAfee. 
He  lived  in  a  big  and  fashionable 
home  and  became  something  of  a 
free-spending  man  about  town. 

And  then,  suddenly,  Dave  Clark 
vanished  as  completely  as  if  he  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  be¬ 
neath  him,  and  his  pretty  wife  Nancy 
sat  at  home  sobbing  over  a  mysteri- 
ous  ransom  note  she  had  received 
demanding  $10,000  for  his  safe  re¬ 
turn  but  offering  no  evidence  that  it 
came  from  anv  one  who  knew  am* 
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$ul  it  woke  me  up  to  the 
vronjr  with  my  hair.  II 
'enough  for  an  Indian, 
i  lot  me! 
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lie  li;irl>cr,"is  there  any- 
iail  Test  ails?’1 

'  snorts  Mike,  "and  you 
in’  those  ads  for!  Youi 
race  track  after  a  rain!” 
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way  dirt  and  dandruf] 
is  pure  vegetable  oil  that 
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calls  me  "Handsome*', 
^ht!  My  hair  stays  down 


N  HAIR  TONIC 

2.  RELIEVES  DRYNESS 
DOSE  DANDRUFF 


'  Tonic ,  original  formula,  used 
oily  tonic,  on  sale  everywhere! 


on  the  gun-assault  charge,  steckel  s 
testimony  that  had  b««n  largely  re- 
spotisiblo,  for  Marco's  conviction  and 
subsequent  Irnpi'iadnment,  Speh’cer 
and , Steekei  had  been  enemies  and, 
Steekei  ones  said,  the.  gun-toting  ex- 
newspaperman  had  tried  to  have  him 
demoted  and  transferred. 

Now,  according  to  Dave  Clark’s 
testimony,  Crawford,  in  exchange  for 
his  support,  was  asking  Clark  to  take 
his  friend  Steckel  to  a  place  in  Santa 
Monica.  Clark,  on  the  witness  stand, 
said  that'  he  had  jumped  to  his  feet 
upon  hearing  that  proposal  and  had 
shouted : 

“  Do  you  want  me  to  frame  my 
good  friend  Steckel?  You  dirty  low- 
down  skunk!  You  were  indicted  for 
framing  Councilman  Jacobson  .  .  . 
now  you  join  the  church  and  profess 
to  be  a  Christian,  and  you  throw  a 
big  diamond  into  the  plate.-  ... 
I’m  going  out  and  from  every  plat¬ 
form  and  radio  I  am  going  to  tell  the 
people  what  happened  in  this  room. 
You  are  two  dirty  rats.” 

Crawford,  Clark  swore,  said.  “  No 

- ( - has  ever  talked  to  me  that 

way,”  and  seemingly  reached  for  a 
gun.  Clark  said  he  grabbed  Craw¬ 
ford,  who  said,  “  Get  him,  Herb.” 

“  I  pulled  out  my  gun  and  shot  Mr. 
Crawford,”  Clark  testified.  “  Then  I 
saw  Mr.  Spencer  coming  across  the 
room.  He  was  leaning  over,  making  a 
movement  with  his  hand,  and  I 
pointed  my  gun  at  him  and  shot  him.” 

THUS  did  the  picture  take  form.  A 
I  young  ex-prosecutor,  brilliant, 
dashing,  fearlessly  challenging  the 
underworld  ;  refusing  courageously  to 
frame  a  friend. 

It  was  a  vivid  picture,  and  eleven 
of  the  jurors  believed  in  it.  The 
twelfth,  a  stubborn  male,  didn’t.  For 
three  days  he  hopelessly  deadlocked 
that  jury.  The  result  was  a  mistrial 

Handsome  Dave  Clark  was  tried 
again  in  September.  This  time  there 
were  eight  women  on  the  jury.  Thev 
were  deadlocked  for  almost  a  solid 
day — again  by  a  male  juror.  They 
brought  in  their  verdict:  “Not 
guilty!” 

The  presiding  judge  congratulated 

smiling  David  Clark  and  told  him, 
“  Had  I  been  hearing  this  case  with¬ 
out  a  jury,  I  woulcTKave  rendered  the 
same  verdict  these  good  citizens  did 
— not  guilty.” 


guniy  uees  not  appear,  remaps  he 
lost  all  faith  in  the  picture  of  Clark 
as  an  inflexible,  forthright  public 
official  because  of  one  dismal,  dis¬ 
illusioning  fragment  of  testimony 
that  was  given  during  the  trial. 

Clark  was  being  questioned  about 
his  ringing  speeches  during  the 
judgeship  campaign.  “  "  You  didn’t 
believe,”  he  was  asked,  ”  your  ,  talks 
against  the  underworld  would  incur 
the  hostility  of  any  one  or  hurt  any 
one?” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know,”  he  admitted. 
“  I  was  just  talking  to  get  votes.” 

AFTER  his  acquittal  he  told  re- 
k  porters  of  his  plans: 

“  In  a  couple  of  days  Nancy  and  I 
are  going  to  motor  to  the  ranch  of 
a  friend  upcountry  and  stay  there  for 
about  two  weeks.  Then  I  am  going 
back  and  take  things  up  where  I  had 
to  lay  them  down.  I  will  open  a  law 
office  in  downtown  Los  Angeles,  the 
city  of  my  birth,  and  expect  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  my  life  here  in  the 
practice  of  my  chosen  profession.” 

So  much  for  Clark’s  plans.  After 
a  fashion,  he  carried  them  out,  but 
his  legal  work  for  a  while  seems  to 
have  been  concerned  with  discovering 
how  dog  racing  legally  could  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  California,  and  he  was  to 
become  an  associate  of  Guy  McAfee. 
He  lived  in  a  big  and  fashionable 
home  and  became  something  of  a 
free-spending  man  about  town. 

And  then,  suddenly,  Dave  Clark 
vanished  as  completely  as  if  he  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  be¬ 
neath  him,  and  his  pretty  wife  Nancy 
sat  at  home  sobbing  over  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  ransom  note  she  had  received 
demanding  J>10,000  for  his  safe  re¬ 
turn  but  offering  no  evidence  that  it 
came  from  any  one  who  knew,  any 
more  than  she  did,  where  Dave  Clark 
was. 


How  much  did  good  citizens  really 
know ,  even  then,  about  Los  Angelesf 
invisible  empire?  Did  they  know  of 
its  reorganization  for  higher-power 
plundering  after  its  stooge  Shaw  be¬ 
came  mayor?  Of  its  creation  of  that 
atrocious  police  spy  squad  which  teas 
to  rival  the  Old  World’s  Gestapo  and 
Ogpu?  You,  at  all  events,  will  know 
.the  whole  stories  of  those  diabolical 
developments  •  after  reading  next 
week's  installment  of  this  series! 
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READING  TIME  0  30  MINUTES  10  SECONDS 

In  the  later  1920s  the  Crawford  regime  had 
its  troubles.  An  oil-company  scandal  dis¬ 
credited  District  Attorney  Asa  Keyes;  Charlie 
Crawford  himself  squeezed  out  of  a  bribery 
rap.  Meanwhile  his  vice-and-gambling  over¬ 
seer,  Albert  Marco,  insulted  a  woman  and 
shot  her  escort.  Keyes  assigned  a  young  as¬ 
sistant,  Dave  Clark,  to  do  the  prosecuting. 
Clark,  handsome  and  promising,  succeeded 
eventually  in  getting  Marco  sent  to  prison. 

Two  former  members  of  a  so-called  Purity 
Squad -of  Lps  Angeles’  Police.  Department  had 
become-^onspicuous:  Guy  McAfee  as  a  big- 
shot  gambler,  ,-James  E.  Davis  as  Chief  of 
Police.  After  the  Marco  shooting  a  reform 
mayor  demoted  Davis  and  put  Roy  E.  Meckel 
in  his  place.  Dave  Clark  resigned  from  the 
district  attorney's  staff  to  campaign  for  a 
municipal  judgeship.  Crawford  had  hired  a 
I  nress  agent,  Herbert  Spencer  by  name,  and 
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r  the  Blythe  Bridge  a  Los 
lgcles  policeman  asked  him, 
vVhere  are  you  from,  buddy? 


The  first  jury  couldn't  agree.  A  second,  on 
which  there  were  eight  women,  found  Clark 
not  guilty.  He  returned  to  the  practice  of 
law,  became  an  associate  of  McAfee,  and 
appeared  to  prosper.  Then  abruptly  he  van¬ 
ished.  His  wife  received  what  purported  to 
be  a  ransom  note. 


PART  THREE— THE  SPY  SQUAD 
THAT  FLOORED  UNCLE  SAM  John  Langani  fi|m  ,  +or  at 

IN  l!>:u  Charlie  Crawford  and  Her-  In9  e*Pcrt-  who  'c^d  t°  1 
bert  Sjjencer  had  been  slain  by  what  it  meant  to  buck  the  bpy 

■  Dave  (dark,  and  in  that  same  year 
Clifford  K.  Clinton,  the  little  restau¬ 
rant  man,  had  come  to  Los  Angeles  sun.  eating  oranges,  discover 
brintrinir  with  him  his  capital  of  and  ehasinir  autographs,  did  n 
nearly  $2,000  and  his  Golden  Rule  know  of  the  existence  of  thei 
ideal.  invisible  empire.  ^  ou  mi^h 

After  Crawford’s  death.  Guy  Me-  mentioned  to  the  average  eiti 
A  fee’s  political  stai  shone  even  more  names  of  half  a  dozen  of  these1 


Corruption,  vice,  a  hidden  dictatorship! 
Dramatically,  a  startling  saga  unfolds 


READING  TIME  »  30  MINUTES  10  SECONDS 

In  \ho  lafof  1920s  the  Crawford  rogimo  had 
its  troubles.  .  An  oil-company  scandal  dis¬ 
credited  District  Attorney  Asa  Keyes:  Charlie 
Crawford  himself  squeezed  out  of  a  bribery 
rap.  Meanwhile  his  vice-and-gambling  over¬ 
seer,  Albert  Marco,  insulted  a  woman  and 
shot  .her  escort.  Keyes  assigned  a  young  as¬ 
sistant,  Dave  Clark,  to  do  the  prosecuting. 
Clark,  handsome  and  promising,  succeeded 
eventually  in  getting  Marco  sent  to  prison. 

Two  former  members  of  a  so-called  Purity 
Squad  of  Los  Angeles'  Police  Department  had 
become^conspicuous:  Guy  McAfee  as  a  big- 
shot  gambler,  dames  E.  Davis  as  Chief  of 
Police.  After  ‘he  Marco  shooting  a  reform 
mayor  demotec  Davis  and  put  Roy  E.  Steckel 
in  his  place.  £)ave  Clark  resigned  from  the 
district  attorney's  staff  to.  campaign  for  a 
municipal  judgeship.  Crawford  had  hired  a 
press  age'nt,  Herbert  Spencer  by  name,,  and 
had  ostentatiously  got  religion. 

On  May  20,  1931,  in  Crawford's  office, 
Spencer  was  shot  dead  and  Crawford  fatally 
wounded  by  a  caller  who  escaped,  unidenti¬ 
fied.  The  next  day  the  caller  gave  himself  up 
— and  proved  to  be  Dave  Clark,  the  much 
admired  local  Galahad.  At  his  trial  .he  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  done  the  shooting  in 
"  self-defense.  •  Crawford,  he  said,  had  agreed 
to  support  his  candidacy  provided  he  would 
"frame"  W  friend  Chief  Steckel;  when  he 
had  indignantly  refused  and  threatened  ex¬ 
posure,  both  Crawford  and  Spencer  ^had 
seemingly  reached  for  gons. 


The  first  jury  couldn't  agree.  A  second,  on 
which  there  were  eight  women,  found  Clark 
not  guilty.  He  returned  to  the  practice  of 
law,  became  an  associate  of  McAfee,  and 
appeared  to  prosper.  Then  abruptly  he  van¬ 
ished.  His  wife  received  what  purported  to 
be  a  ransom  note. 

PART  THREE— THE  SPY  SQUAD 
THAT  FLOORED  UNCLE  SAM 

IN  1031  Charlie  Crawford  and  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  had  been  slain  by 
Dave  Clark,  and  in  that  same  year 
Clifford  E.  Clinton,  the  little  restau¬ 
rant  man,  had  come  to  Los  Angeles 
bringing  with  him  his  capital  ot 
nearly  $2,000  and  his  Golden  Rule 
ideal. 

After  Crawford’s  death.  Guy  Mc¬ 
Afee’s  political  stai  shone  even  more 
brightly.  Robert  J.  (Bob)  Guns  was 
to  become  Los  Angeles’  slot-machine 
king  (since  retired)  and  a  political 
power  who  frowned  on  rough  stuff 
and  kept  his  word.  A  tight  little 
group  of  other  men,  unpublicized  vet¬ 
erans,  sturdy  figures  in  the  city’s 
nether  regions,  worked  harmoniously 
together  and  divided  the  tremendous 
spoils  of  vice  and  gambling. 

The  amazing  fact  was  that  the  good 
citizens  of  Los  Angeles,  basking  in  the 
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John  Langan,  film  direct 
ing  expert,  who  pebrrfed 
what  it  meant  to  Dutk  the 


sun,  eating  oranges,  dis 
•and  chasing  autographs, 
know  of  the  existence  ol 
invisible  empire.  You 
mentioned  to  the  averag 
names  of  half  a  dozen  ot 
ful  men  without  drawing 
puzzled  stare.  So  careii 
keep  out  of  the  public,  < 
of  them,  a  great  powe 
when  he  was  mentio 
was  designated  solely  b> 
phrase,  “  Third  and  ‘Spri 

It  was  only  When  you  V 
--or  threatened’ to  plug  i 
stream  of  their  revenu 
discovered,  quickly  and 
that  these  invisible  forc< 
real  indeed. 
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to  recall  churchgoing 
Clinton  Porter.  It  had  1 
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Corruption,  vice,  a  hidden  dictatorship! 
Dramatically,  a  startling  saga  unfolds 
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The  first  jury  couldn't  agree.  A  second,  on 
which  there  wore  oight  women,  found  Clark 
not  guilty.  He  returned  to  the  practice  of 
law,  became  an  associate  of  McAfee,  and 
appeared  to  prosper.  Then  abruptly  he  van¬ 
ished.  His  wife  received  what  purported  to 
be  a  ransom  note. 

PART  THREE— THE  SPY  SQUAD 
THAT  FLOORED  UNCLE  SAM 

IX  19,’>1  Charlie  Crawford  and  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  had  been  slain  by 
Dave  Clark,  and  in  that  same  year 
Clifford  K.  (Minton,  the  little  restau¬ 
rant  man,  had  come  to  Dos  Angeles 
bringing  with  him  his  capital  ot 
nearly  $2,000  and  his  Golden  Rule 
ideal. 

After  Crawford’s  death,  Guy  Mc¬ 
Afee’s  political  stai  shone  even  more 
lrijrhtly.  Robert  J.  (  Rob )  Cans  was 
to  become  Dos  Angeles’  slot-machine 
king  (since  retired  >  and  a  political 
power  who  frowned  on  rough  stall 
and  kept  his  word.  A  tight  little 
jr,oup  of  other  men,  unpublicized  vet¬ 
erans,  sturdy  figures  in  the  city’s 
nether  regions,  worked  harmoniously 
together  and  divided  the  tremendous 
spoils  of  vice  and  gambling. 

The. amazing  1:u't  was  that  the  good 
citizens  of  Dos  Angeles,  basking  in  the 
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John  Langan,  film  director  and  min¬ 
ing  expert,  who  learned  to  his  cost 
what  it  meant  to  buck  the  Spy  Squad. 


sun,  eating  oranges,  discovering  oil, 
and  chasing  autographs,  did  not  even 
•know  of  the  existence  of  their  city’s 
invisible  empire.  You  might  have 
mentioned  to  the  average  citizen  the 
names  of  halt  *i  dozen  ot  these  power¬ 
ful  men  without  drawing  more  than  a 
puzzled  stare.  Go  caret  ally  did  they 
keep  out  of  the  public  eye  that  one 
of  them,  a  great  power  politically, 
when  he  was  mentioned,  at  all, 
was  designated  solely  by  the  ci^ptic 
phrase,  “Third  and  Spring.” 

It  was  onlv  when  you  opposed  them 
.--or  threatened  to  plug  up  the  liquid 
stream  of  their  revenue — that  you 
discovered,  quickly  and  disastrously, 
that  these  invisible  forces  were  very 
real  indeed. 

In  1932  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  recall  churchgoing  Mayor  John 
Clinton  Porter.  -  It  had  tailed,  but  in 
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the  1033  elections  he  was  defeated  by 
Frank  L.  Shaw,  whoso  campaign 
slogan  was  “  Throw  the  Grafters 
Out,”  , 

There  was  a  stirring  slogan !  Un¬ 
fortunately,  on  July  6,  1933,  only  five 
days  after  he  had  taken  office,  Mayor 
Shaw  appointed  his  brother  Joseph 
as  his  secretary.  And,  as  a  nimble 
grafter,  Joe  Shaw  would  have  been 
hard  to  match. 

Frank  L.  (Throw  the  Grafters 
Out)  Shaw,  born  in  Canada,  had  been 
brought  to  this  country  as  a  child 
by  his  father.  As  a  drummer  for  a 
wholesale  grocery  firm  he  had  come 
to  Los  Angeles  from  the  Southwest, 
lie  had  soon  shown  ability  in  con¬ 
tacting  city  departments  and  in  ad¬ 
justing,  for  grateful  merchants,  prob¬ 
lems  that  arose  over  city  inspections. 
With  the  business  men’s  votes  behind 
him  and  a  wife  at  his  side  who  had 
no  small  political  ability  herself, 
Shaw  rode  into  Los  Angeles  polities 
as  a  city  councilman.  Later  he  be-, 
came  County  Supervisor,  defeating 
an  opponent  who  had  sneered  at  him 
as  “  the  grocery  boy  who  made  good.” 

SHAW,  a  short,  portly,  genial  man 
who  wore  rimless  glasses,  a  Ilit- 
leresque  mustache,  and  a  brace. on  his 
right  leg,  ran  for  mayor  in  1933.  The 
story  has  it  that  his  wife  Cora  helped 
weld  the  city’s  precincts  together 
until,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  poor  health  forced  her  to 
become  more  or  less  inactive.  It  was 
then  that  brother  Joe,  a  retired  naval 
lieutenant,  appeared  on  the  scene  to 
take  active  charge  of  his  brother’s 
campaign. 

A  well  built  man  in  his  early  fifties, 
Joe  Shaw  had  the  curt  commanding 
manner  of  his  navy  days.  He  had 
gray-black  hair  and  gray  piercing 
eyes;  was  as  temperamental  as  a  Hol¬ 
lywood  star,  loyal  to  his  friends  and 
relentless  to  his  enemies.  With  no 
political  experience  whatever,  he 
showed  an  instantaneous  aptitude  for 
municipal  management — and  its  fi¬ 
nancial  possibilities. 

Frank  L.  (Throw  the  Grafters 
Out )  Shaw  became  mayor.  Joe  <  “  the 
Lieutenant  ”>  went  on  the  public  pay 
roll  as  his  brother’s  secretary  at  $500 
a  month.  He  occupied  a  luxurious  of¬ 
fice  in  Frank’s  suite  on  the  first  floor 
of  City  Hall.  It  became  known  as 
“  the  corner  pocket.”  Word  eventu¬ 
ally  vot  n round  . .  ’  '  Swine 


a  Police  Department-and-underworld 
coterie  took  the  spoils,  Certain  police 
officers,  long  after  they  had  retired 
from  the  force,  wielded  tremendous 
power. 

Joe  Shaw  revised  that.  He  found 
that  city  jobs  and  civil-service  posts 
were  precious  commodities  that  often 
■  enjoyed  a  lively  sale.  He  sold  them. 

Whether  he  was  also  responsible 
for  all  the  other  things  that  happened 
under  the  Shaw  administration,  you 
can  decide  for  yourself  when  you  have 
finished  this  series. 

If  the  public  for  years  had  been 
paying  tribute  to  the  underworld,  the 
underworld  was  to  begin  to  do  a  bit 
of  forking  over.  The  pay-ofT  de¬ 
manded  for  running  a  house  of 
prostitution  during  the  Shaw  regime 
was  set  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  girl  a 
week.  Gambling  joints  had  a  sliding 
scale,  dependent  on  their  weekly  take. 
It  was  the  bookies  who  really  took  it 
on  the  chin.  At  first  they  were 
charged  a  $250  ”  initiation  fee.”  It 
was  properly  named.  The  “  initia¬ 
tion  ”  was  only  the  beginning. 

In  1937,  after  the  Shaw  adminis¬ 
tration  won  a  second  term,  a  new  man 
came  to  Los  Angeles.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  the  gambling  crowd.  He 
had  a  wire  service  to  offer  the  book¬ 
makers.  Now,  the  established  book¬ 
makers  already  had  a  wire  service 
whereby  they  received,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  sporting  customers,  running 
accounts  of  the  races  on  which  those 
customers  had  bet.  They  needed  an¬ 
other  wire  service  about  as  much  as 
they  needed  a  counterfeit  ten-dollar 
bill.  So  they  told  this  newcomer  just 
where  he  and  his  service  could  go. 

Wham!  Down  went  their  book¬ 
making  joints  in  a  series  of  raids 
that  must  have  warmed  the  hearts 
of  the  taxpayers  and  convinced  them 
that  their  new  Mayor,  Frank  L. 
(Throw  the  Grafters  Out)  Shaw, 
would  stand  for  nothing  so  off-color 
as  protected  gambling  and  that  their 
Police  Department  was  as  tireless 
as  it  was  honest. 

THE  bookies,  however,  were  astute 
enough  to  see  it  another  way.  They 
subscribed  to  the  second  wire  service 
at  a  reported  fee  of  about  $37.50  a 
week.  And,  sure  enough,  the  trouble¬ 
some  police  raids  stopped. 

But  all  this  represented  a  heavy 
financial  drain,  and  when,  to  top  it 
o(Y,  thev  were  ordered  to  kick  m  k'iif 
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tactimr  city  aepttrtmqnm  un«  m  m- 
judtlnff,  fof  grateful  merchant*,  prob¬ 
lem*  that  aro»a  over  city  inspection*. 
With  the  business  men’s  votes  behind 
him  and  a  wife  at  his  side  who  had 
no  small  political  ability  herself, 
Shaw  rode  into  Lot  Angeles  politics 
as  a  city  councilman.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  County  Supervisor,  defeating 
an  opponent  who  had  sneered  at  him 
as  “  the  grocery  boy  who  made  good.” 

SHAW,  a  short,  portly,  genial  man 
who  wore  rimless  glasses,  a  Hit- 
leresque  mustache,"and  a  brace  on  his 
right  leg,  ran  for  mayor  in  1933.  The 
story  has  it  that  his  wife  Cora  helped 
weld  the  city’s  precincts  together 
until,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  poor  health  forced  her  to 
become  more  or  less  inactive.  It  was 
then  that  brother  Joe,  a  retired  naval 
lieutenant,  appeared  on  the  scene  to 
take  active  charge  of  his  brother’s 
campaign.  _  . 

A  well  built  man  in  his  early  fifties, 
Joe  Shaw  had  the  curt  commanding 
manner  of  his  navy  days.  He  had 
gray-black  hair  and  gray  piercing 
eyes;  was  as  temperamental  as  a  Hol¬ 
lywood  star,  loyal  to  his  friends  and 
relentless  to  his  enemies.  With  no 
political  experience  whatever,  he 
showed  an  instantaneous  aptitude  for 
municipal  management — and  its  fi¬ 
nancial  possibilities. 

Frank  L.  (Throw  the  Grafters 
Out  )  Shaw  became  mayor.  Joe  (“  the 
Lieutenant  ”)  went  on  the  public  pay 
roll  as  his  brother’s  secretary  at  $500 
a  month.  He  occupied  a  luxurious  of¬ 
fice  in  Frank’s  suite  on  the  first  floor 
of  City  Hall.  It  became  known  as 
“  the  corner  pocket.”  Word  eventu¬ 
ally  got  around  among  the  Spring 
Street  gamblers  that  if  you  wanted 
an  0.  K.  on  an  enterprise,  you  had 
better  contact  some  one  who  spoke 
“  the  corner  pocket  ”  language. 

James  E.  Davis,  who  had  been  one 
of  Guy  McAfee’s  fellow  members  of 
the  old  “  Puijty  Squad,”  was  rein¬ 
stalled  as  Chief  of  Police,  while  Roy 
Steckel  was  ironically  demoted  to  the 
traffic  post  to  which  Davis,  under  the 
Porter  reform  administration,  had 
been  demoted. 

The  civic  set-up  in  Los  Angeles 
prior  to  the  Shaw  administration  had 
generally  been  something  like  this: 
Elected  and  appointed  officials  were 
mere  figureheads.  They-took  the-nrp 
for  prevalent  vice  and  gambling.while 
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prostitution  during  tho  Shaw  regime 
was  set  nt  twenty-five  dollar*  a  girl  a 
week.  Gambling  joints  had  a  sliding 
scale,  dependent  on  their  weekly  take, 
’It  was  the  bookie*  who  really  took  it 
on  the  chin.  At  first  they  were 
charged  a  $250  ”  initiation  too.”  It 
was  properly  named.  The  “  initia¬ 
tion  ”  was  only  the  beginning, 

In  1937,  after  the  Shaw  adminis¬ 
tration  won  a  second  term,  a  new' mar, 
came  to  Los  Angeles.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  the  gambling  crowd.  He 
had  a  wire  service  to  offer  the  -book¬ 
makers.  Now.  the  established  book¬ 
makers- already  had  a  wire  service 
whereby  they  received,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  sporting  customers,  running 
accounts  of  the  races  on  which  those 
customers  had  bet.  They  needed  an¬ 
other  wire  service  about  as  much  as 
they  needed  a  counterfeit  ten-dollar 
bill.  So  they  told  this  newcomer  just 
where  he  and  his  service  could  go. 

Wham!  Down  went  their  book¬ 
making  joints  in  a  series  of  raids 
that  must  have  warmed  the  hearts 
of  the  taxpayers  and  convinced  them 
that  their  new  Mayor,  Frank  L. 
(Throw  the  Grafters  Out)  Shaw, 
would  stand  for  nothing  so  off-color 
as  protected  gambling  and  that  their 
Police  Department  was  as  tireless 
as  it  was  honest. 

THE  bookies,  however,  were  astute 
enough  to  see  it  another  way.  They 
subscribed  to  the  second  wire  service 
at  a  reported  fee  of  about  $37.50  a 
week.  And,  sure  enough,  the  trouble¬ 
some  police  raids  stopped. 

But  all  this  represented  a  heavy 
financial  drain,  and  when,  to  top  it 
off,’  they  were  ordered  to  kick  in  half 
of  their  receipts,  some  of  the  bookies 
actually  went  on  relief  and  began  to 
mutter  through  their  whiskers. 

Building  up  a  golden  graft  machine 
is  one  thing.  Protecting  it  from  at¬ 
tack  and  interference  is  another.  Joe 
Shaw  did  both. 

He  organized  the  Spy  Squad,  a  se¬ 
cret  police  unit  political  in  purpose, 
answerable  not  to  the  Mayor  nor  to 
the  sharpshooting  Chief  of  Police 
James  E.  Davis,  but  directly  to  Joe 
Shaw. 

The  story  of  Los  Angeles’  Spy 
Squad  is  one  that  should  be  of  perti¬ 
nent  and  trmely  interest  to  every 
wide-awake,  citizen  of  the  United 
States  today.  Fqr  it  goes  to  show7  that 
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iho  transition  from  our  American 
democratic  system  of  goycrnmont  to 
subversive  Communism  or  Fascism  is 
ridiculously  simple.  In  Los  Angeles 
there  was  a  subsurface  transition  to 
what  amounted  to  a  form  of  Fascism. 
Let’s  see  how  it  came  about  under 
“  the  Lieutenant.” 

In  the  earlier  charter  provisions  of 
Los  Angeles  the  members  of  the  de¬ 
partment  were  answerable  to  the 
Chief  of  Police,  he  in  turn  to  the 
Police  Commission,  the  Police  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  Mayor,  and  the  Mayor, 
ot  course,  to  the  people.  The  in¬ 
visible  government  of  Los  Angeles 
over  a  long  period  of  time  subtly 
changed  that  with  amendments  osten¬ 
sibly  designed  to  take  the  Police  De¬ 
partment  “  out  of  politics.”  The 
Police  Commission  was  emasculated 
and  a  Hoard  of  Rights  set  up.  A 
policeman  charged  with  anything 
from  brutality  to  graft  became  an¬ 
swerable  only  to  the  Hoard  of  Rights 
— a  three-man  tribunal  consisting  of 
officers  of  the  rank  of  captain  or 
higher.  To  make  it  even  easier  for 
the  offending  cop,  six  names  of  olli- 
cers  authorized  to  act  as  the  Hoard 
were  placed  in  a  box  and  the  police¬ 
man  was  permitted  to  draw  any 
three. 

The  Police  Department,  and  the 
Police  Department  alone,  washed  its 
own  dirty  linen  behind  locked  doors, 
away  from  the  public  eye.  It  was  a 
neat  little  departmental  dictatorship. 
And  if  the  wash  came  out  dirtier  than 
ever,  the  Mayor  could  shrug  the 
matter  off.  It  wasn’t  his  funeral. 

1  N  October,  19oo,  with  the  advent  of 
I  the  Shaw  regime,  the  Metropolitan 
Squad  was  formed.  It  was  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  Spy  Squad,  popularly 
so  called,  which  came  into  being  two 
years  later  under  the  name  of  the 
Special  Intelligence  Unit,  with  Ser¬ 
geant  Earle  E.  Kynette  in  charge.  It 
had  a  membership  of  eighteen  police 
officers,  a  few  of  them  fine  honest 
fellows  sucked  into  the  Squad  for 
their  prestige  value. 

Others,  notably  Sergeant  Kynette. 
were  there  to  perform  any  jobs  of 
political  outraging  and  throat-cut¬ 
ting  that  were  deemed  expedient. 

The  Spy  Squad  was  a  unique  de¬ 
partment  within  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment.  Its  only  connection  with  that 
body  arose  from  the  fact  that  Spy 
Squad  members  were  paid  their  sal¬ 
aries  (around  $-19,000  worth  a  year' 
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W  hat  matters  most  in  pipe  tot 
was  the  question  we  asked  at  a 
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than  the  average  of  the  30  other 
of  the  largest* selling  brands  tested 
...coolest  of  all  l 
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CONSIDERATION  No..  1  in  pipe-smoking  Is— 

COM  FORT  !  You  can’t  enjoy  an  over-hot  smoke 
no  matter  how  much  you  pay  for  the  tobacco.  Excess 
heat  ruins  flavor  and  aroma,  steps  up  “bite."  There 
is  REAL  COMFORT, TRUE  MILDNESS  in  COOL- 
SMOKIS’G  Prince  Albert. ..no  excess  heat  to  blur  the 
rich  taste  and  fine  fragrance  of  those  choice  tobaccos. 
Cool,  easv-d rawing  because  it’s  “crimp  cut."  Mild, 
. i  *tl, to  H.  •  ”  \  ! >vnt 


partmcnt  “out  of  politic*."  Tim 
Police  Commission  was  omasculatcd 
and  a  Board  of  Rights  sot  up.  A 
policeman  charged  with  anything 
from  brutality  to  graft  became  an¬ 
swerable  only  to  the  Board  of  Rights 
— a  three-man  tribunal  consisting  of 
officers  of  the  rank  of  captain  or 
higher.  To  make  it  even  easier  for 
the  offending  cop,  six  names  of  offi¬ 
cers  authorized  to  act  as  the  Board 
were  placed  in  a  box  and  the  police¬ 
man  was  permitted  to  draw  any 
three. 

The  Police  Department,  and  the 
Police  Department  alone,  washed  its 
own  dirty  linen  behind  locked  doors, 
away  from  the  public  eye.  It  was  a 
neat  little  departmental  dictatorship. 
And  if  the  wash  came  out  dirtier  than 
ever,  the  Mayor  could  shrug  the 
matter  off.  It  wasn’t  his  funeral. 


|  N  October,  1933,  with  the  advent  of 
I  the  Shaw  regime,  the  Metropolitan 
Squad  was  formed.  It  was  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  Spy  Squad,  popularly 
so  called,  which  came  into  being  two 
years  later  under  the  name  of  the 
Special  Intelligence  Unit,  with  Ser¬ 
geant  Marie  K.  Kynette  in  charge.  It 
had  a  membership  of  eighteen  police 
officers,  a  few  of  them  line  honest 
fellows  sucked  into  the  Squad  for 
their  prestige  value. 

Others,  notably  Sergeant  Kynette, 
were  there  to  perform  any  jobs  of 
political  outraging  and  throat-cut¬ 
ting  that  were  deemed  expedient. 

The  Spy  Squad  was  a  unique  de¬ 
partment  within  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment.  Its  only  connection  with  that 
body  arose  from  the  fact  that  Spy 
Squad  members  were  paid  their  sal¬ 
aries  (around  $43,000  worth  a  yean 
as  police,  and  enjoyed  the  use  of  the 
taxpayers’  money.  In  its  three  and 
a  half  years  of  existence  the  Spy 
Squad  cost  Los  Angeles  citizens  some¬ 
thing  near  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 

Unlike  other  branches  of  the  Police 
Department,  it  did  not  maintain  of¬ 
fices  in  City  Hall,  but  kept  its  records 
and  its  dictographs  in  a  hide-away  at 
311  East  First  Street.  Ostensibly  the 
place  was  a  dingy  deserted  storeroom. 
Its  windows- had  been  painted  gray 
to  shield  its  interior  from  the  public’s 
gaze,  and  hundreds  of  citizens  walked 
by  it  daily  quite  unaware  that  they, 
were  passing  the  headquarters  of 
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IN  RECENT  LABORATORY  “SMOKING  1 
TEST'S,  PRINCE  ALBERT  BURNED 
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than  the  average  of  the  30  other 
of  the  largest- selling  brands  tested 
...coolest  of  all! 

CONSIDERATION’  No.  t  in  pipe -smoking  W 
COM  FORT  !  You  can’t  enjoy  an  over-hot  smoke 
no  matter  how  much  you  pay  for  the  tobacco.  Excess 
heat  ruins  tlavor  and  aroma,  steps  up  “bite.  Ilieio 
is  REAL  COMFORT, TRUE  MILDNESS  in  COOL- 
SMOKIXG  Prince  Albert. ..no  excess  heat  to  blur  the 
rich  taste  and  line  fragrance  of  those  choice  tobaccos. 
Cool,  easy-drawing  because  it’s  “crimp  cut.  Mild, 
fragrant,  thanks  to  the  P.  A.  “no-bite”  treatment. 

It’s  easy  just  to  sulj,  “mild,  mellow  smoking,”  but 
Prince  Albert  gives  you  proof  of  thi s  statement  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Prince  Albert  will  give  you  the  smoke 
of  your  life!  There’s  no  other  tobacco  like  it. 

(Try  P.A.  in  “makin’s”  smokes  too.) 


Copyright.  1*130.  U.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  Winston- 
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what  war,  ptsi'haps,  tho  most  siniscor 
organization  in  America. 

It  had  a  hack  entrance,  through 
which  Spy  Squad  members  could  en¬ 
ter  unobserved.  Having  done  so,  they 
walked  down  a  flight  of  stairs  to  a 
dark  narrow  high-eeilingod  passage¬ 
way.  At  the  other  end  of  the  pas¬ 
sageway  a  staircase  with  a  balustrade 
led  up  to1  the  street-level  storeroom, 
a  narrow  room  divided  by  partitions 
into  offices.  Down  below,  near  the 
back-door  staircase,  was  a  cubbyhole 
workshop  piled  high  with  telephone 
wire  and  electrical  equipment. 

In  this  small  room  an  expensive 
recording  machine — purchased  by  the 
taxpayers — preserved  radio  speeches 
snatched  from  the  air  or  conversa¬ 
tional  titbits  that  took  the  fancy  of 
the  administration.  Set  high  in.  a 
partition  was  a  loud-speaker  that 
blared  forth  the  latest  eavesdropping 
scoop  of  this  1  .os  Angeles  l,ostapo. 
Around  the  room  were  filing  cabinets 
securely  padlocked. 

Here  in  these  rooms,  in  written  re¬ 
ports  and  on  transcribed  disks,  were 
the  personal  secrets  and  telephone 
conversations  ot  scores  ot  I. os  An¬ 
geles  citizens;  skeletons  ti'om  the 
closets  of  private  lives;  all  the  hidden 
and  forgotten  dregs  of  scandals 
that  a  squad  trained,  financial,  and 
equipped  to  dip  into  personal  privacy 
had  been  able  to  salvage. 

Such  were  .loo  Shaw's  Spy  Squad 
and  its  headquarters. 

l.os  Angeles  has  long  been  an  open- 
shot'  town;  Bed-baiting  long  has  been 
its  popular  sport.  Ibis  is  not  to 
imply  any  criticism  ot  either  but  to 
point  out  that  some  of  l.os  Angeles' 
mouthy,  incompetent  politicians  have 
■  managed  to  climb  to  oil-ice  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  that  promised  little  more  than 
that  they  would  pull  a  bomb  and  an 
anarchist  from  beneath  each  worried 
citizen’s  bed. 

The  Spy  Squad  came  easily  into 
full-blown  existence  for  that  very  rea¬ 
son.  Its  ostensible  purpose  was  to 
combat  “subversive  elements.  Its 
real  purpose  was  to  hat  the  living  da\  - 
li gilts  out  of  any  one  who  so  much 
as  moved  his  lips  in  criticism  ot  the 
Shaw  administ ration. 

HKN  ClitVord  K.  Clinton,  tremen¬ 
dously  moved  by  the  oath  he  had 
taken  as  a  grand  juror,  put  Ids  in¬ 
nocent  nose  to  the  scent  of  gambling 
and  prostitution,  he  was  not  only 
going  up  against  an  organized.-  in¬ 
visible  underworld  vrovernm."”  hut 


the  crusading  film  thrillers  turned  out 
bv  his  studio.  The  theater,  ainee  he 
set  out  toward  the  goal  ot  n  director  s 
job  sis  a  (tallboy  tor  June  Cowl,  had 
omipied  most  of  his  life.  At  the  time 
of  these  events  he  was  still  in  tt 
theatrical  post  but  had  accepted  a 
“  working  vacation  ”  to  go  to  Arizona 
to  investigate  some  mining  property. 
He  was  well  grounded  in  mineralogy. 

On  the  night  of  February  10.  1936, 
John  Langan — who  had  an  excellent 
Irish-German  background  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  fight  for  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  rights  of  others — was  rid¬ 
ing  toward  the  California  border  in 
a  car. 

A  small  dark-haired  man  in  his 
thirties,  roughly  dressed  in  a  dark 
shirt,  khaki  breeches,  and  hiking 
boots,  hat  less  and  with  several  days 
growth  of  heard,  he  could  have  been 
mistaken,  that  night,  for  a  “  desert 
rat.”  lUit  his  eyes  burned  angrily  as 
he  sighted  the  bridge  spanning  the 
muddy  Colorado  River  at  Illythe, 
which  marks  the  California  state  line. 

To  his  companion,  who  was  driv¬ 
ing.  he  muttered,  “  Those  Los  Angeles 
cops  had  better  not  try  to  stop  me  at 
the  border.  The  American  people 
don't  know  their  own  rights.” 

“  Don’t  make  any  trouble.”  said 
his  friend.  **  They’ll  he  thinking 
we’re  a  bunch  of  damn  Communists.” 

Langan  was  no  Communist,  hut  he 
shared  with  a  lot  of  people  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  California  Border  Patrol, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  “  Bum 
Blockade  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  brain  child  of  James  K. 
Davis,  Chief  of  Police  under  the 
Shaw  administration. 

Til  LX,  as  now.  the  problem  of  the 
migratory  worker  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  problem  cent  routing 
the  State  of  California.  1 1  u nd ri‘i Is  of 
thousands  of  tamilies.  with*  all  their 
worldly  possessions  packed  in  their 
ramshackle  ears,  were  lleeing  the 
dust  howl.  California  was  warm  and 
sunny.  Other  states  gave  the  Okies, 
as  they  were  ealled.  enough  gasoline 
to  keep  them  moving  on  toward  Cali¬ 
fornia.  But  California  had  no  jobs 
and  these  unfortunates  had  no  money. 

li  was  and  is,  as  they  still  pour 
in  a  tremendous  problem.  Relief 
agencies  had  all  they  eould  do  to  feed 
the  children  ot  these  people.  I  hey 
eould  extend  11"  help  to  the  adults. 
'The  destination  of  most  of  them  was 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  statistics 
there  showed  a  rise  of  nearly  :’0  per 


fingerprinted.  It  was  a  si 
nddvd'to  the  troubles  of  t! 
pathetic  refugees,  whose 
this  year  to  place  at  th< 
bost-sellor  list  John 
powerful  and  moving  Th 
Wrath. 

Langan  earlier  that 
stopped  at  the  side  of  tin 
members  of  a  shack  cai 
dazed  by  the  fact  that  th 
turned  back  at  the  Cali 
line,  lie  had  asked  some 

“  What  are  you  going 
it?  ” 

And  they  had  shrug;, 
swered  dully : 

“  We’re  a-figgerin’.” 

Langan,  sympathetic 
over  the  arbitrary  “  Bui 
was  watching  its  succe; 
interest.  A  whole  natioi 
ing,  for  a  delicate  constil 
was  involved.  Could  a 
citizen  be  thus  robbed  of 
his  right  under  the  Co 
pass  freely  from  one  si 
other? 

Apparently  he  could, 
night  that  Langan’s  car 
the  Blythe  Bridge,  tho  ‘ 
ade  ”  had  been  in  opera 
days.  Langan  thought 
pretty  damnably  highha 

AT  the  border  a  Los  A 
,  man.  C.  T.  Labor. 
“  Where  are  you  from,  b 
Langan  bad  always  I 
to  the  name  “  buddy.” 
the  policeman  a  long  t 
answering.  Finally  he 
necessary  that  I  tell  you 
Labor  turned  to  am 
"  1  have  a  tough  punk  hei 
lie’s  a  wise  guy.” 

"  You  can’t  call  me  a 
<>r  a  wise  guy,”  snap; 
“  What  right  have  you 
here  from  Los  Angeles  t 
If  there’s  any  insulting 
let  t  be  sheriff  of  this  eon 
"  I’m  a  sworn-in  dej 
county,”  the  otlicer  repli 
you  ought  to  be  in  jaib” 
Labor  totdT'Lnngan  to 
tine  Statioirrmd  turned 
.1.  (.;.  Buchanan,-  a  depu 
Riverside  County.  Lan 
told  Labor,  “  After  all,  tl 
sia.  This  is  still  a  free  e< 
Kiuhanan  asked  Lang 
any  identification.  Lang 
his  California  motor-ve 
H  showed  his  T.os  -\»vr 


what  was,  perhaps.  the  most  sinister 
organization  in  America. 

It  had  a  hack  entrance.  through 
which  Spy  S(piad  members  could  en¬ 
ter  unobserved,  Having  done  so,  I  hey 
walked  down  a  flight  of  stairs  t < >  a 
dark  narrow  high-ceilinged  passage¬ 
way.  At  the  other  end  of  the  pas¬ 
sageway  a  staircase  with  a  balustrade 
led  up  to  the  street-level  storeroom, 
a  narrow  room  divided  by  partitions 
into  o dices.  Down  below,  near  the 
back-door  staircase',  was  a  cubbyhole 
workshop  piled  h i >r h  with  telephone 
wire  and  electrical  equipment. 

In  this  small  room  an  expensive 
recording  machine — purchased  by  the 
taxpayers — preserved  radio  speeches 
snatched  from  the  air  or  conversa¬ 
tional  titbits  that  took  the  fancy  of 
the  administration.  Set  high  in  a 
partition  was  a  loud-speaker  that 
blared  forth  the  latest  eavesdropping 
scoop  of  this  Los  Angeles  Gestapo. 

round  the  room  were  filing  cabinets 
sWurely  padlocked. 

Mere  in  these  rooms,  in  written  re¬ 
ports  and  on  transcribed  disks,  were 
the  personal  secrets  and  telephone 
conversations  of  scores  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  citizens:  skeletons  from  the 
closets  of  private  lives;  all  the  hidden 
and  forgotten  dregs  of  scandals 
that  a  squad  trained,  financed,  and 
equipped  to  dip  into  personal  privacy 
had  been  able  to  salvage. 

Such  were  Joe  Shaw's  Spy  Squad 
and  its  headquarters. 

Los  Angeles  has  long  been  an  open- 
shop  town:  Red-baiting  long  has  been 
its  popular  sport.  This  is  not  to 
imply  any  criticism  of  either  but  to 
point  out  that  some  of  Los  Angeles’ 
mouthy,  incompetent  politicians  have 
managed  to  climb  to  otlice  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  that  promised  little  more  than 
that  they  would  pull  a  bomb  and  an 
anarchist  from  beneath  each  worried 
citizen’s  bed. 

The  Spy  Squad  came  easily  into 
full-blown  existence  for  that  very  rea¬ 
son.  Its  ostensible  purpose  was  to 
combat  “  subversive  elements.  Its 
real  purpose  was  to  bat  tin*  living  day¬ 
lights  out  of  any  one  who  so  much 
as  moved  his  lips  in  criticism  of  the 
Shaw  administ  ration. 


WIIKX  ('lilTord  K.  Clinton,  t  remcn- 
dously  moved  by  the  oath  ho  had 
taken  as  a  grand  juror,  put  his  in¬ 
nocent  nose  to  lht‘  scent  of  gnmUing 
and  prostitution,  he  was  not  only 
going  up  against  an  organized,  in¬ 
visible  underworld  government,  but 
also  against  a  city  administration 
that  had  become  equally  powerful,  lie 
was  tangling  with  the  Spy  Squad! 

We  have  already  seen  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  men  who,  whatever  their 
motive,  spoke  out  against  the  under¬ 
world.  Councilman  Carl  T.  Jacobson 
was  one :  Have  (  lark  anothei.  It  will 
'be  well  to  see  what  happened  to  those 
who  went  up  against  the  Spy  Squad 


the  crusading  film  thrillers  turned  out 
by  his  studio.  The  theater,  since  he 
set  out  toward  the  goal  of  a  director’s 
job  as  a  callboy  for  Jane  Cowl,  bad 
occupied  most,  of  bis  life.  At  the  time 
of  these  events  he  was  still  in  a 
theatrical  post  but  had  accepted  a 
“  working  vacation  ”  to  go  to  Arizona 
to  investigate  some  mining  property. 
He  was  well  grounded  in  mineralogy. 

On  the  night  of  February  10,  1D‘U>, 
John  Lahgan — who  had  an  excellent 
Irish-German  background  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  light  for  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  rights  of  others — was  rid¬ 
ing  toward  the  California  border  in 
a  ear. 

A  small  dark-haired  man  in  his 
thirties,  roughly  dressed  in  a  dark 
shirt,  khaki  breeches,  and  hiking 
hoots,  hat  less  and  with  several  days’ 
growth  of  heard,  ho  could  have1  been 
mistaken,  that  night,  for  a  “  desert 
ratV’  Hut  his  eyes  burned  angrily  as 
he  lighted  the  bridge  spanning  the 
muddy  Colorado  Liver  at  Llythe, 
which  marks  the  California  state  line. 

To  his  companion,  who  was  driv¬ 
ing,  he  muttered,  “  Those  Los  Angeles 
cops  had  better  not  try  to  stop  me  at 
the  border.  The  American  people 
don’t  know  their  own  rights.” 

44  Don’t  make  any  trouble,”  said 
his  friend.  44  They’ll  be  thinking 
we’re  a  bunch  of  damn  Communists.” 

Langan  was  no  Communist,  but  he 
shared  with  a  lot  of  people  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  California  Lorder  Patrol, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  “  Hum 
Blockade  ”  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  brain  child  of  James  K. 
Davis,  Chief  of  Police  under  the 
Shaw  admin  ist  rat  ion. 

Til  LX.  as  now.  the  problem  of  tin4 
migratory  worker  was  perhaps  tin4 
greatest  single  problem  confronting 
the  State  of  California.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families,  with  all  their 
worldly  possessions  packed  in  their 
ramshackle  ears,  were  llccing  the 
dust  howl.  California  was  warm  and 
sunny.  Other  states  gave  tin*  Okies, 
as  they  were  called,  enough  gasoline 
to  keep  them  moving  on  toward  Cali¬ 
fornia.  lint  California  had  no  jobs 
and  these  unfortunates  had  no  money. 

It  was  -and  is,  as  they  still  pour 
in— a  tremendous  problem.  Relief 
agencies  had  all  they  could  do  to  feed 
the  children  of  these  people.  They 
rot  i  It  I  extend  m»  help  to  the  adults. 
'The  destination  of  most  of  them  was 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  statistics 
there  showed  a  rise  of  nearly  ”>U  per 
cent  in  felony  convictions  of  persons 
who  had  been  residents  less  than  one 
year. 

It  was  a  social,  not  a  police,  prob¬ 
lem.  but  Chief  Davis  took  ;i  whack  at 
it.  lie  dispatched  B»f>  l.os  Angeles 
cops  to  all  California  state  highway 
entrances  where,  with  lew  excep¬ 
tions.  obliging  sheriffs  deputized 
them.  These  policemen  turned  back 


fingerprinted.  U  was  a  situation  that 
added'to  the  troubles  of  the  Okies,  the 
pathetic  refugees  whose  plight  was* 
this  year  to  place  at  the  top  of  the 
best-seller  list  John  Steinbeck’s 
powerful  and  moving  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath. 

Langan  earlier  that  day  had 
stopped  at  the  side  of  flu*  road  where 
members  of  a  shack  camp  squatted, 
dazed  by  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
turned  back  at  the  California  state 
lino.  He  had  asked  souk4  of  the  men: 

“What  are  von  going  to  do  about 
it  ?  ” 

And  they  had  shrugged  and  an¬ 
swered  dully : 

“  We’re  a-figgerin’.” 

Langan,  sympathetic  and  angry 
over  the  arbitrary  44  Hum  Blockade,” 
was  watching  its  success  with  deep 
interest.  A  whole  nation  was  watch¬ 
ing,  for  a  delicate  constitutional  point 
was  involved.  Gould  an  American 
citizen  be  thus  robbed  of  bis  freedom, 
his  right  under  tin4  Constitution  to 
pass  freely  from  one  state  into  an¬ 
other? 

Apparently  he  could,  for  on  tin4 
night  that  Langan’s  car  pulled  up  to 
the  Blythe  Bridge,  the  4‘  Bum  Block¬ 
ade  ”  had  been  in  operation  for  nine 
days.  Langan  thought  it  was  all 
pretty  damnably  highhanded. 

AT  the  border  a  Los  Angeles  police- 
,  man,  C.  T.  Fabor.  asked  him, 
“  Where  are  you  from,  buddy? 

Langan  had  always  been  allergic 
to  the  name  44  buddy.”  He  looked  at 
the  policeman  a  long  time  without 
answering.  Finally  he  said,  “  Is  it 
necessary  that  I  tell  you  my  name?  ” 
Labor  turned  to  another  olhcer: 
“  1  have  a  tough  punk  here  w  ho  I hinks 
he's  a  wise  guy.” 

“  You  can’t  call  me  a  tough  punk 
or  a  wise  guy,”  snapped  Langan. 
44  What  right  have  you  to  come  out 
here  from  Los  Angeles  to  insult  me? 
If  there's  any  insulting  to  be  done, 
let  the  sheriff  of  this  county  do  it.” 

“  I'm  a  sworn-in  deputy  of  this 
county,”  tin'4  ollieer  replied.  44  Maybe 
you  ought  to  be  in  jail.” 

Labor  took  Langan  to  the  Quaran¬ 
tine  Station  and  turned  him  over  to 
J.  G.  Buchanan,  a  deputy  sheriff  of 
Riverside  County.  Langan  angrily 
told  Labor,  44  After  all,  this  isn’t  Rus¬ 
sia.  This  is  still  a  fret4  country.” 

Buchanan  asked  Langan  if  lie  had 
any  identification.  Langan  produced 
his  California  motor-vehicle  license. 
It  showed  his  Los  Angeles  address. 
Buchanan  said,  44  Why  didn’t  you 
show  tli is  in  tin4  first  place?  You 
could  have  been  on  your  way  a  long 

t  i me  ago.” 

-P'lrn  Banyan  said  nothiny.  He 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  out. 

In  that  angry  moment  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  bring  suit  against  C  hiet  of 
Police  James  L.  Davis  and  the  (  ity  of 
Los  Amroles.  It  was  an  important 


what  was,  perhaps,  the  most  sinister 
organization  in  America. 

It  had  a  hack  entrance,  through 
which  Spy  Squad  members  could  en¬ 
ter  unobserved.  Having  done  so,  they 
walked  down  a  ll i Kh t  of  stairs  to  a 
dark  narrow  high-ccilinged  passage¬ 
way.  At  the  other  end  of  the  pas¬ 
sageway  a  staircase  with  a  balustrade 
led  up  to  the  street-level  storeroom, 
a  narrow  room  divided  by  partitions 
into  offices.  Down  below,  near  the 
back-door  staircase,  was  a  cubbyhole 
workshop  piled  high  with  telephone 
wire  and  electrical  equipment. 

In  this  small  room  an  expensive 
recording  machine — purchased  by  the 
taxpayers — preserved  radio  speeches 
snatched  from  the  air  or  conversa¬ 
tional  titbits  that  took  the  fancy  of 
the  administration.  Set  high  in  a 
partition  was  a  loud-speaker  that 
blared  forth  the  latest  eavesdropping 
scoop  of  this  Los  Angeles  Gestapo. 
^Around  the  room  were  filing  cabinets 
securely  padlocked. 

Mere  in  these  rooms,  in  written  re¬ 
ports  and  on  transcribed  disks,  were 
the  personal  secrets  and  telephone 
conversation's  of  scores  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  citizens:  skeletons  from  the 
closets  of  private  lives;  all  the  hidden 
and  forgotten  dregs  of  scandals 
that  a  squad  trained,  financed,  and 
equipped  to  dip  into  personal  privacy 
had  been  able  to  salvage. 

Such  were  Joe  Shaw’s  Spy  Squad 
and  its  headquarters. 

Los  Angeles  has  long  been  an  open- 
shop  town;  Red-baiting  long  has  been 
its  popular  sport.  This  is  not  to 
imply  any  criticism  of  either  but  to 
point  out  that  some  of  Los  Angeles’ 
mouthy,  incompetent  politicians  have 
managed  to  climb  to  otlieo  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  that  promised  little  more  than 
that  they  would  pull  a  bomb  and  an 
anarchist  from  beneath  each  worried 
citizen’s  bed. 

The  Spy  Squad  came  easily  into 
full-blown  existence  for  that  very  rea¬ 
son.  Its  ostensible  purpose  was  to 
combat  “subversive  elements.”  Its 
real  purpose  was  to  bat  the  living  day¬ 
lights  out  of  any  one  who  so  much 
as  moved  his  lips  in  criticism  of  the 
Shaw  administ ration. 

W11KX  Clifford  K.  Clinton,  tremen¬ 
dously  moved  by  the  oath  he  had 
taken  as  a  grand  juror,  put  his  in¬ 
nocent  nose  to  the  scent  of  gambling 
and  prostitution,  he  was  not  only 
going  up  against  an  organized,  in¬ 
visible  underworld  government,  but 
also  against  a  city  administration 
that  had  become  equally  powerful.  He 
was  tangling  with  the  Spy  Squad! 

We  have  already  seen  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  men  who.  whatever  their 
motive,  spoke  out  against  the  under- 
eWorld.  Councilman  Carl  I.  Jacobson 
was  one:  Dave  (  lark  another.  It  will 
"be  well  to  see  what  happened  to  those 
who  went  up.  against  the  Spy ^ Squad 


the  crusading  film  thrillers  turned  out 
bv  his  studio.  The  theater,  since  he 
set  out  toward  the  goal  of  a  director’s 
job  as  a  eallboy  for  Jane  Cowl,  bad 
occupied  most  of  bis  life.  At  the  time 
of  these  events  he  was  still  in  a 
theatrical  post  but  had  accepted  a 
“  working  vacation  ”  to  go  to  Arizona 
to  investigate  some  mining  property. 
He  was  well  grounded  in  mineralogy. 

On  the  night  of  February  10,  1036, 
John  Langan — who  had  an  excellent 
Irish-German  background  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  tight  lor  what  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  rights  of  others — was  rid¬ 
ing  toward  the  California  border  in 
a  car. 

A  small  dark-haired  man  in  his 
thirties,  roughly  dressed  in  a  dark 
shirt,  khaki  breeches,  and  hiking 
boots,  hatless  and  with  several  days’ 
growth  of  beard,  he  could  have  been 
mistaken,  that  night,  for  a  “  desert 
ratV’  But  his  eyes  burned  angrily  as 
he  lighted  the  bridge  spanning  the 
muddy  Colorado  River  at  Blythe, 
which  marks  the  California  state  line. 

To  his  companion,  who  was  driv¬ 
ing,  he  muttered,  “  Those  Los  Angeles 
cops  had  better  not  try  to  stop  me  at 
the  border.  The  American  people 
don’t  know  their  own  rights.” 

“Don’t  make  any  trouble,”  said 
his  friend.  ”  They’ll  be  thinking 
we’re  a  bunch  of  damn  Communists.” 

Langan  was  no  Communist,  but  he 
shared  with  a  lot  of  people  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  California  Border  Patrol, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  ”  Bum 
Blockade” — which  seems  to  have 
been  the  brain  child  of  James  L. 
Davis,  Chief  of  Police  under  the 
Shaw  administration. 

THKX.  as  now.  the  problem  of  the 
migratory  worker  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  problem  confronting 
‘the  State  of  California.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families,  with  all  their 
worldly  possessions  packed  in  their 
ramshackle  cars,  were  llecing  the 
dust  bowl.  California  was  warm  and 
sunny.  Other  state's  gave  tlx*  Okies, 
as  they  were  called,  enough  gasoline 
to  keep  them  moving  on  toward  Cali¬ 
fornia.  But  California  had  no  jobs 
and  these  unfortunates  had  no  money. 

It  was- -and  is,  as  they  still  pour 
in — a  tremendous  problem.  Relief 
agencies  had  all  they  could  do  to  feed 
the  children  of  these  people.  They 
(*<  mi  Id  extend  n<>  help  t<»  the  adults. 
The  destination  of  most  of  them  was 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  statistics 
there  showed  a  rise  of  nearly  30  per 
cent  in  felony  convictions  of  persons 
who  had  been  residents  less  than  one 
year. 

It  was  a  social,  not  a  police,  prob¬ 
lem.  but  Chief  Havis  took  a  whack  at 
it.  Hi'  dispatched  1 00  Cos  Angeles 
cops  to  all  California  state  highway 
entrances  when*,  with  lew  excep¬ 
tions,  obliging  sheriffs  deputized 
them.  These  policemen  turned  back 


fingerprinted.  It  was  a  situation  that 
added' to  the  troubles  of  the  Okies,  the 
pathetic  refugees  whose  plight  was* 
this  year  to  place  at  the  top  of  the 
best-seller  list  John  Steinbeck’s 
powerful  and  moving  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath. 

Langan  earlier  that  day  had 
stopped  at  the  side  of  the  road  where 
members  of  a  shack  camp  squatted, 
dazed  by  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
turned  back  at  the  California  state 
line.  He  bad  asked  some  of  the  men: 

“  What  are  vou  going  to  do  about 
it?  ” 

And  they  had  shrugged  and  an¬ 
swered  dully : 

“  We’re  a-figgerin’.” 

Langan,  sympathetic  and  angry 
over  the  arbitrary  “  Bum  Blockade,” 
was  watching  its  success  with  deep 
interest.  A  whole  nation  was  watch¬ 
ing,  for  a  delicate  constitutional  point 
was  involved.  Could  an  American 
citizen  be  thus  robbed  of  bis  freedom, 
bis  right  under  the  Constitution  to 
pass  freely  from  one  state  into  an¬ 
other? 

Apparently  he  could,  for  on  the 
night  that  Langan’s  car  pulled  up  to 
the  Blythe  Bridge,  the  “  Bum  Block¬ 
ade  ”  had  been  in  operation  for  nine 
days.  Langan  thought  it  was  all 
pretty  damnably  highhanded. 

AT  the  border  a  Los  Angeles  police¬ 
man,  C.  T.  Fabnr,  asked  him, 
”  Where  are  you  from,  buddy?  ” 
Langan  had  always  been  allergic 
to  the  name  “buddy.”  He  looked  at 
the  policeman  a  long  time  without 
answering.  Finally  he  said,  “  Is  it 
necessary  that  I  tell  you  my  name?  ” 
Fahor  turned  to  another  officer: 

“  1  haven  tough  punk  here  who  thinks 
he’s  a  wise  guy.” 

”  You  can’t  call  me  a  tough  punk 
or  a  wise  guy,”  snapped  Langan. 

“  What  l  ight  have  vou  to  come  out 
here  from  Los  Angeles  to  insult  me? 
If  there’s  any  insulting  to  be  done, 
let  the  sheriff  of  this  county  do  it.” 

”  I’m  a  sworn-in  deputy  of  Ibis 
county,”  III*  officer  replied.  ”  Maybe 
you  ought  to  be  in  jail.” 

Fahor  took  Langan  to  11k*  Quaran¬ 
tine  Station  and  turned  him  over  to 
J.  G.  Buchanan,  a  deputy  sheriff  of 
Riverside  County.  Langan  angrily 
told  Fahor,  “  After  all,  this  isn’t  Rus¬ 
sia.  This  is  still  a  free  country.’’ 

Buchanan  asked  I.angan  if  he  had 
any  identification.  Langan  produced 
his  California  motor-vehicle  license. 

It  showed  his  Los  Angeles  address. 
Buchanan  said,  “  Why  didn’t  you 
show  this  in  the  first  place?  You 
could  have  been  on  your  way  a  long 
t  i  me  ago.*’ 

.Inlni  Langan  said  nothing.  lie 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  out. 

In  that  angry  moment  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  bring  suit  against  Chief  of 
Police  James  F.  Davis  and  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles.  It  was  an  important^ 


organization  in  Ainmna. 

ft  had  a  back  entrance,  t ii ioukIi 
whicli  Spy  S(|iiad  members  could  (‘li¬ 
ter  unobserved.  Having  done  so,  they 
walked  down  a  Might  ol  stairs  to  a 
dark  narrow  high-eeilingod  passage¬ 
way.  At.  the  other  end  of  the  pas- 
sagewav  a  staircase  with  a  balustrade' 
led  up  to  the  street-level  storeroom, 
a  narrow  room  divided  by  partitions 
into  offices.  Down  below,  neai  the 
back-door  staircase,  was  a  cubbyhole 
workshop  piled  high  with  telephone 
wire  and  elect  ideal  equipment. 

In  this  small  room  an  expensive 
recording  machine — purchased  by  the 
taxpayers- — preserved  radio  speeches 
snatched  from  the  air  or  conversa¬ 
tional  titbits  that  took  the  fancy  of 
the  administration.  Set  high  in  a 
partition  was  a  loud-speaker  that 
blared  forth  the  latest  eavesdropping 
scoop  of  this  Los  Angeles  Gestapo. 

round  the  room  were  filing  cabinets 
securely  padlocked. 

\lere  in  these  rooms,  in  written  re¬ 
ports  and  on  transcribed  disks,  were 
the  personal  secrets  and  telephone 
conversations  of  scores  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  citizens:  skeletons  from  the 
closets  of  private  lives;  all  the  hidden 
and  forgotten  dregs  of  scandals 
that  a  squad  trained,  financed,  and 
equipped  to  dip  into  personal  privacy 
had  been  able  to  salvage. 

Such  were  Joe  Shaw’s  Spy  Squad 
and  its  headquarters. 

Los  Angeles  has  long  been  an  open- 
shop  town  :  Red-baiting  long  has  been 
its  popular  sport.  This  is  not  to 
imply  any  criticism  of  either  but  to 
point  out  that  some  of  Los  Angeles’ 
mouthy,  incompetent  politicians  have 
managed  to  climb  to  office  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  that  promised  little  more  than 
that  they  would  pull  a  bomb  and  an 
anarchist  from  beneath  each  worried 
citizen’s  bed. 

The  Spy  Squad  came  easily  into 
full-blown  existence  for  that  very  rea¬ 
son.  Its  ostensible  purpose  was  to 
combat  44  subversive  elements.”  Its 
real  purpose  was  to  bat  the  living  day¬ 
lights  out  of  any  one  who  so  much 
as  moved  his  lips  in  criticism  ol  the 
Shaw  administration. 

WHEN  Clifford  E.  Clinton,  t  remen- 
dously  moved  by  the  oath  he  had 
taken  as  a  grand  juror,  put  his  in¬ 
nocent  nose  to  the  scent  of  gambling 
%and  prostitution,  he  was  not  only 
going  up  against  an  organized:  in¬ 
visible  underworld  government,  but 
also  against  a  city  administration 
that  had  become  equally  powerful.  He 
was  tangling  with  the  Spy  Squad  I 
We  have  already  seen  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  men  who,  whatever  their 
motive,  spoke  out  against  the  under¬ 
world.  Councilman  Carl  1.  Jacobson 
was  one:  Dave  Clark  another.  It  will 
be  well  to  see  what  happened  to  those 
who  went  up  against  the  Spy  Squad 
^ — with  or  without  knowing  it.  The 
case  of  John  Langan  is  a  case  in  point. 

Langan,  today  a  studio  dialogue 
director  with  Warner  Rrns.  Pictures, 
Inc.,  went  through  .an  experience  that 
for  sheer  melodrama  outdoes  any  of 


i>\  lies  <  *  * 1  *  *  .  - ■ 

set  out  toward  the  goal  ol  a  director  s 
job  as  a  callboy  for  Jane  Cowl,  had 
occupied  most  of  his  lite.  At  the  time 
of  these  events  he  was  still  in  a 
theatrical  post  but  had  accepted  a 
“  working  vacation  ”  to  go  to  Arizona 
to  investigate  some  mining  property. 
He  was  well  grounded  in  mineralogy. 

On  the  night  of  February  10,  1 0IU>, 
John  Langan — who  had  an  excellent 
Irish-German  background  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  light  for  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  rights  of  others— -was  rid¬ 
ing  toward  the  California  border  in 
a  car.  .  . 

A  small  dark-haired  man  in  his 
thirties,  roughly  dressed  in  a  dark 
shirt,  khaki  breeches,  and  hiking 
boots,  hatless  and  with  several  days’ 
growth  of  beard,  ho  could  have  been 
mistaken,  that  night,  for  a  44  desert 
rat.”  Rut  his  eyes  burned  angrily  as 
he  sighted  the  bridge  spanning  the 
muddy  Colorado  River  at  Rlythe, 
which  marks  the  California  state  line. 

To  his  companion,  who  was  driv¬ 
ing,  he  muttered, 44  Those  Los  Angeles 
cops  had  better  not  try  to  stop  me  at 
the  border.  The  American  people 
don’t  know  their  own  rights.” 

‘‘Don’t  make  any  trouble,”  said 
his  friend.  44  They’ll  be  thinking 
we’re  a  bunch  of  damn  Communists.  ’ 

Langan  was  no  Communist,  but  he 
shared  with  a  lot  of  people  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  California  Border  Patrol, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  44  Bum 
Blockade” — which  seems  to  have 
been  the  brain  child  of  James  E. 
Davis,  Chief  of  Police  under  the 
Shaw  administration. 

THEN,  as  now,  the  problem  of  the 
migratory  worker  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  problem  confronting 
the  State  of  California.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families,  with  all  their 
worldly  possessions  packed  in  their 
ramshackle  cars,  were  lleeing  the 
dust  bowl.  California  was  warm  and 
sunny.  Other  states  gave  the  Okies, 
as  they  were  called,  enough  gasoline 
to  keep  them  moving  on  toward  Cali¬ 
fornia.  But  California  had  no  jobs 
and  these  unfortunates  had  no  money. 

It  was — and  is,  as  they  still  pour 
in — a  tremendous  problem.  Relief 
agencies  had  all  they  could  do  to  feed 
the  children  of  these  people.  They 
could  extend  no  help  to  the  adults. 
The  destination  of  most  of  them  was 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  statistics 
there  showed  a  rise  of  nearly  MO  per 
cent  in  felony  convictions  of  persons 
who  had  been  residents  less  than  one 
year. 

It  was  a  social,  not  a  police,  prob¬ 
lem.  but  Chief  Davis  took  a  whack  at 
it.  lie  dispatched  1M0  Dos  Angeles 
cops  to  all  California  state  highway 
entrances  where,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  obliging  sheriffs  deputized 
them.  These  policemen  turned  back 
at  the  state  line  all  wluwk)  them, 
looked  likely  to  prove  a  burden"  to  the 
commonwealth.  On  the  strength  of  a 
„  vagrancy  statute  in  the  California 
Penal  Code,  such  persons  could  be 
taken  into  technical  custody  dr  even 


pathetic  re iu gees  whose  plight  was 
this  year  to  place  at  the  top  of  the 
best-seller  list  John  Steinbeck’s 
powerful  and  moving  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath. 

Langan  earlier  that  day  had 
stopped  at  the  side  of  the  road  where 
members  of  a  shack  camp  squatted, 
dazed  by  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
turned  back  at  the  California  state 
line.  He  had  asked  some  of  the  men: 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it  ?  ” 

And  they  had  shrugged  and  an¬ 
swered  dully : 

44  We’re  a-figgerinb” 

Langan,  sympathetic  and  angry 
over  the  arbitrary  44  Bum  Blockade,” 
was  watching  its  success  with  deep 
interest.  A  whole  nation  was  watch¬ 
ing,  for  a  delicate  const  i  t  lit  ion  a  1  point, 
was  involved.  Could  an  American 
citizen  be  thus  robbed  of  his  freedom, 
his  right  under  the  Constitution  to 
pass  freely  from  one  state  into  an¬ 
other? 

Apparently  he  could,  for  on  the 
night  that  Langan’s  car  pulled  up  to 
the  Blythe  Bridge',  the  44  Bum  Block¬ 
ade”  bad  been  in  operation  for  nine 
days.  Langan  thought  it  was  all 
pretty  damnably  highhanded. 

AT  the  border  a  Los  Angeles  police¬ 
man,  C.  T.  Fabor,  asked  him, 
“  Where  arc  you  from,  buddy?  ” 
Langan  had  always  been  allergic 
to  the  name  44  buddy.”  lie  looked  at 
the  policeman  a  long  time  without 
answering.  Finally  he  said,  “  Is  it 
necessary  that  I  tell  you  my  name?  ” 
Fabor  turned  to  another  officer: 
44  I  have  a  tough  punk  here  who  thinks 
lie’s  a  wise  guy.” 

“  You  can’t  call  me  a  tough  punk 
or  a  wise  guy,”  snapped  Langan. 
44  What  right  have  you  to  come  out 
here  from  Los  Angeles  to  insult  me? 
If  there’s  any  insulting  to  be  done, 
let  the  sheriff  of  this  county  do  it.” 

44  I’m  a  sworn-in  deputy  of  this 
county,”  the  officer  replied.  44  Maybe 
you  ought  to  be  in  jail.” 

Fabor  took  Langan  to  the  Quaran¬ 
tine  Station  and  turned  him  over  to 
J.  G.  Buchanan,  a  deputy  sheriff  of 
Riverside  County.  Langan  angrily 
told  Fabor,  44  After  all,  this  isn’t  Rus¬ 
sia.  This  is  still  a  free  country.” 

Buchanan  asked  Langan  if  he  had 
any  ident  ilicat  ion.  Langan  produced 
his  California  motor-vehicle  license. 
It  showed  his  Los  Angeles  address. 
Buchanan  said,  44  Why  didn’t  you 
show  this  in  the  first  place?  You 
could  have  been  on  your  way  a  long 
time  ago.” 

John  Langan  said  nothing.  He 
tinned  on  his  heel  and  walked  out. 

In  that  angry  moment  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  bring  suit  against  Chief  of 
Police  James  E.  Davis  and  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles.  It  was  an  important 
decision.  The  future  of  thousands  of 
people  who  had  been  44  afraid  to  come 
to  California”  would  be  affected  by 
it.  lint  for  Langan  himself  it  was 
momentous.  It  was  to  plunge  him 
(Continued  on  pane  2(>) 
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into  an  incredible  nightmare  and— 
for  a  long  time— to  imperil  his  pro¬ 
fessional  career. 

The  firm  of  John  C.  Packard  and 
James  Carter  took  his  case  and,  on 
February  19,  1936,  filed  suit  against 
Chief  Davis  and  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  for  $5,000  damages. 

They  were  not  blind  to  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  migratory-worker  prob¬ 
lem,  or  unaware  of  its  seriousness  to 
the  people  of  California. 

They  were,  however,  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  method  that  was  being 
used  to  solve  it. 

Because  it  involved  a  constitutional 
point,  the  suit  was  filed  in  Federal 
Court. 

And  then  the  Spy  Squad  stepped  in. 

-  The  Spy  Squad,  since  its  inception, 
had  been  headed  by  Earle  E.  Kynette, 
a  dough-faced,  weak-eyed  egomaniac 
with  an  army  and  medical  back¬ 
ground  and  considerable  intelligence. 
He  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  the  fall  of  the  previous 
year.  His  specialty  was  placing  dic¬ 
tographs.  ' 

He  and  his  boys  went  to  work  on 
the  Langan  case.  Their  object  was  to 
cause  Langan,  by  any  means  within 
their  power,  to  drop  the  case. 

The  suit  was  attracting  nation¬ 
wide  attention  by  this  time,  and  about 
February  24  James  Carter,  one  of 
Langan’s  attorneys,  received  a  tele¬ 
phone  call.  The  caller  said  that  he 
was  the  Western  representative  of 
Time  the  weekly  newsmagazine,  and 
that  he  wanted  to  get  photographs 
and  their  side  of  the  story,  and  had 
been  unable  to  locate  Langan. 

Carter  said  he  would  see  what  could 
be  done.  He  arranged  with  Langan 
for  an  interview.  The  next  morning 
atenine  o'clock  four  men  came  to  the 
Packard-Carter  offices:  a  photogra¬ 
pher;  a  husky  fellow;  the  man  who 
had  telephoned;  and  a  short  man. 

THE  camera  was  set  up.  Langan 
*  was  photographed  with  his  attor¬ 
neys  on  either  side  of  him.  He  told  his 
interviewer  that  he  owned  a  sword 
used  by  one  of  his  ancestors  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  that  it  was 
perhaps  an  inheritance  from  this  an¬ 
cestor  that  made  him  feel  as  he  did 
toward  the  highhanded  Border  Pa¬ 
trol.  Packard  too  told  the  inter¬ 
viewers  that  ancestors  of  his  had 
fought  in  the  Revolution.  ' 

For  several  weeks  after  that,  Pack¬ 
ard  and  Carter  and  Langan  bought 

copies  of  Time  and  searched  them  for 

the  story  and  the  pictures.  They 
found  nothing.  • 

They  had  given  photographs  and  an 
interview  not,  as  they  supposed,  to 
representatives  of  Time  but  to  im¬ 
postors — members  of  the  Spy  Squad. 
Later,  the  photographs  and  the  inter¬ 
view  were  to  turn  up  in  the  confiden¬ 
tial  files  of  the  Spy  Squad,  and  they 
were  used  by  it  in  an  effort  to  dis¬ 
credit  John  Langan  through  his 
attorneys.  Neither  Langan  nor  his 
attorneys  were  Communists,  but  that 


friends  coming  to  him  with  trumped- 
up  stories  they  had  mysteriously  re¬ 
ceived. 

“  Look  here,  John,"  they  would 
say.  “  Here’s  a  story  that  says  Pack¬ 
ard  and  Carter  are  Communists.  And 
here’s  a  photograph  of  you  standing 
with  them.  How  did  you  ever  get 
mixed  up  in  this,  anyway?  You’re 
in  with  a  bad  bunch.” 

Packard  and  Carter  found  them¬ 
selves  constantly  under  the  surveil¬ 
lance  of  police.  Attorney  Packard* 
kept  his  automobile  in  a  parking  lot 
on  Winston  Street.  Every  day,  as  he 
would  leave  the  parking  lot,  a  police 
car  containing  two  officers  in  full 
uniform  would  drop  in  behind  him. 
Once  they  followed  him  as  far  as 
Whittier, ^California,  seventeen  miles 
from  Los  Angeles. 

D  ACKARD  had  no  desire  to  hide  his 
movements.  But  the  constant  tail¬ 
ing,  day  and  night,  began  to  have  its 
logical  effect.  His  nerves  became 
jumpy.  His  wife,  terribly  frightened, 
exacted  a  promise  from  him  that 
whenever  he  was  not  at  his  office,  he 
would  phone  her  every  few  hours. 
They  were  both  afraid  he  might  be 
framed.  He  told  her  and  their  fifteen- 
year-old  son: 

44  If  you  are  ever  arrested  in  Los 
Angeles  at  any  time,  say  nothing  at 
all — except  your  name  and  address — 
until  I  can  be  contacted.” 

The*  Spy  Squad  now  applied  new 
pressure  to  Langan  indirectly.  They 
went  to  Morris  Sides,  who  had  em¬ 
ployed  Langan  to  make  the  Arizona 
trip  and  advise  him  on  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  mica  deposit  at  Cleator, 
Arizona.  They  told  Sides,  in  effect: 
44  You  are  running  this  plant  and  you 
are  violating  an  ordinance  against 
dust.  Either  you  get  Langan  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  Border  Patrol  suit  or  we’ll 
start  action  against  you.” 

Morris  Sides  went  out  to  get  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  changes  the  city  officials 
insisted  would  be  necessary  if  he 
wished  to  avoid  trouble.  He  learned 
these  would  cost  him  about  $20,000. 
He  had  no  sooner  received  this  dis¬ 
couraging  news  than  two  large  roof¬ 
ing  manufacturing  concerns  with 
which  he  did  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  business  advised  him  that 
they  had  been  told  he  was  associated 
with  a  Communist.  Unless  Langan 
dropped  his  suit,  they  warned  him, 
they  would  have  to  terminate  their 
business  relations  with  him. 

Under  these  circumstances  Langan, 

of  course,  was  not.  employed  a#ain  as 
a  mining  expert. 


idle  threats  but  was  supremely  com-  p 
petent  in  obtaining  complete  data 
concerning  any  citizen  they  wished 
to  work  over  or  44  persuade.” 

The  Langans  felt  panic  over  these 
threats  of  deportation  at  the  time, 
but  Langan  instructed  his  attorneys 
to  go  on  with  the  suit.  He  didn’t  think 
they  could  deport  his  wife,  and  he 
thought  there  were  few  other  ways 
in  which  they  could  hit  him. 

In  this  last  conclusion  he  failed 
to  appreciate  the  resourcefulness  of 
the  Spy  Squad. 

His  friends  still  were  being  deluged 
with  material  designed  to  convince 
them  that  he  was  a  Red.  One  clever  bit 
was  a  letter  telling  one  of  his  friends 
that  Langan  had  informed  the  writer 
that  he,  the  friend,  would  make  a 
good  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Accordingly  the  writer  was 
enclosing  an  application  card  to  the 
Communist  Party  and  to  the  Work¬ 
ers’  School. 

When  the  puzzled  friend  came  to 
ask  Langan  if  he  really  was  a  Com¬ 
munist,  Langan  turned  the  letter  over 
to  his  attorneys.  It  was  written  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  which  proved  to  have 
the  same  watermark  as  another  letter 
that  had  come  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department.  And  it  had  been 
written  on  the  same  typewriter. 

By  this  time  Langan’s  attorneys 
themselves  were  jittery.  To  the  con¬ 
stant  surveillance  and  their  fear  of 
a  frame-up  was  added  the  unpleasant 
suspicion  (later  verified)  that  their 
office  telephones  had  been  tapped. 

-  Telephone  tapping  in  California  is  a 
felony,  but  that  fact  never  disturbed 
the  Spy  Squad. 

They  called  the  telephone  company, 
which  sent  men  to  check  their  lines. 
The  men  found  no  evidence  that  the 
lines  were  carrying  an  extra  load.  The 
answer  was  simple:  The  Spy  Squad 
had  expected  the  check-up  and  re¬ 
moved  the  tap  temporarily,  or  had 
used  the  induction  type  of  wire  tap 
that  is  undetectable  by  telephone- 
company  tests. 

N  March  9  Packard  was  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  arguing  the  Langan 
case.  Langan  was  in  Cleator,  Arizona, 
500  miles  away,  where  the  mica  de¬ 
posits  that  he  had  examined  as  an 
expert  were  located. 

That  day  a  telegram  from  Cleator 
was  received  by  James  Carter,  Pack¬ 
ard’s  partner.  It  read : 

IMPERATIVE  DISCONTINUE  SUIT 

AGAINST  DAVIS  IMMEDIATELY  SORRY 
JOHN  LANGAN 


Mrs.  Langan,  a  British  subject, 
had  entered  the  United  States 
through  a  Canadian  port.  Whatever 
the  details  of  her  entry,  Langan  now 
received  a  flood  of  mysterious  phone 
calls,  in  many  of  which  he  was  told 
that  his  pretty  young  mate  and  the 
mother  of  his*  child  was 'going  to  be 
deported  unless  he  dropped  the  Bor¬ 
der  Patrol  suit.  Four  years  later,  as 
this  is  written,  Mrs.  Langan  is  out 
on  bail  while  awaiting  trial  on  de- 


The  attorneys  were  puzzled.  Lan¬ 
gan,  throughout,  had  held  doggedly  to 
his  determination  to  fight  the  case  to 
a  conclusion.  Now  there  were  two  pos¬ 
sibilities:  either  this  telegram  was  a 
fake,  or  else — 

Or  else  Kynette  and  his  Spy  Squad 
had  found  some  new  pressure,  so  com¬ 
pelling  that  Langan  actually  wanted 
to  drop  the  suit.  The  lawyers  were  de¬ 
termined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter.  Carter  boarded  a  train  and 
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fessional  career. 

THe  firm  of  John  C.  Packard  and 
James  Carter  took  his  case  and,  on 
February  10,  1936,  filed  suit  against 
Chief  Davis  and  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  for  $5,000  damages. 

They  were  not  blind  to  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  migratory-worker  prob¬ 
lem,  or  unaware  of  its  seriousness  to 
the  people  of  California. 

They  were,  however,  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  method  that  was  being 

used  to  solve  it.  , .  , 

Because  it  involved  a  constitutional 
point,  the  suit  was  filed  in  Federal 

Court.  ,  ,  ,  . 

And  then  the  Spy  Squad  stepped  in. 

-  The  Spy  Squad,  since  its  inception, 
had  been  headed  by  Earle  E.  Kynette, 
a  dough-faced,  weak-eyed  egomaniac 
with  an  army  and  medical  back¬ 
ground  and  considerable  intelligence. 

He  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  the  fall  of  the  previous 
year.  His  specialty  was  placing  dic¬ 
tographs. 

He  and  his  boys  went  to  work  on 
the  Langan  case.  Their  object  was  to 
cause  Langan,  by  any  means  within 
their  power,  to  drop  the  case. 

The  suit  was  attracting  nation¬ 
wide  attention  by  this  time,  and  about 
February  24  James  Carter,  one  of 
Langan’s  attorneys,  received  a  tele¬ 
phone  call.  The  caller  said  that  he 
was  the  Western  representative  of 
Time  the  weekly  newsmagazine,  And 
that  he  wanted  to  get  photographs 
and  their  side  of  the  story,  and  had 
been  unable  to  locate  Langan. 

Carter  said  he  would  see  what  could 
be  done.  He  arranged  with  Langan 
for  an  interview.  The  next  morning 
at  nine  o’clock  four  men  came  to  the 
Packard-Carter  offices:  a  photogra¬ 
pher;  a  husky  fellow;  the  man  who 
had  telephoned ;  and  a  short  man. 

T  HE  camera  was  set  up.  Langan 
I  was  photographed  with  his  attor- 
neys  on  either  side  of  him.  He  told  his 
interviewer  that  he  owned  a  sword 
used  by  one  of  his  ancestors  m  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  that  it  was 
perhaps  an  inheritance  from  this  an¬ 
cestor  that  made  him  feel  as  he  did 
toward  the  highhanded  Border  Pa¬ 
trol.  Packard  too  told  the  mter- 
'“'viewers  that  ancestors  of  his  had 
fought  in  the  Revolution.  ' 

For  several  weeks  after  that,  Pack- 
ard  and  Carter  and  Langan  bought 
copies  of  Time  and  searched  them  for 
the  story  and  the  pictures.  They 
found  nothing.  • 

They  had  given  photographs  and  an 
interview  not,  as  they  supposed,  to 
representatives  of  Time  but  to  1m- 
postors — -members  of  the  Spy  Squad. 
Later,  the  photographs  and  the  liiter- 
'  view  were  to  turn  up  in  the  confiden- 
'tial  files  of  the  Spy  Squad,  and  they 
were  used  by  it  in  an  effort  to  dis¬ 
credit  John  Langan  through  his 
attorneys.  Neither  Langan  nor  his 
attorneys  were  Communists,  but  that 
didn’t  trouble  the  Spy  Squad. 

Langan  found  some  of  his  closest 


“  Look  here,  John,  they  would 
say.  “  Here’s  a  story  that  says  Pack¬ 
ard  and  Carter  are  Communists.  And 
here’s  a  photograph  of  you  standing 
with  them.  Ilow  did  you  ever  get 
mixed  up  in  this,  anyway?  You're 
in  with  a  bad  bunch." 

Packard  and  Carter  found  them¬ 
selves  constantly  under  the  surveil¬ 
lance  of  police.  Attorney  Packard 
kept  his  automobile  in  a  parking  lot 
on  Winston  Street.  Every  day,  as  he 
would  leave  the  parking  lot,  a  police 
car  containing  two  officers  in  full 
uniform  would  drop  in  behind  him. 
Once  they  followed  him  as  far  as 
Whittier,  California,  seventeen  miles 
from  Los  Angeles. 

D  ACKARD  had  no  desire  to  hide  his 
»  movements.  But  the  constant  tail¬ 
ing,  day  and  night,  began  to  have  its 
logical  effect.  His  nerves  became 
jumpy.  His  wife,  terribly  frightened, 
exacted  a  promise  from  him  that 
whenever  he  was  not  at  his  office,  he 
would  phone  her  every  few  hours. 
They  were  both  afraid  he  might  be 
framed.  He  told  her  and  their  fifteen- 
year-old  son : 

“  If  you  are  ever  .arrested  in  Los 
Angeles  at  any  time,  say  nothing  at 
all — except  your  name  and  address — 
until  I  can  be  contacted." 

The-  Spy  Squad  now  applied  new 
pressure  to  Langan  indirectly.  They 
went  to  Morris  Sides,  who  had  em¬ 
ployed  Langan  to  make  the  Arizona 
trip  and  advise  him  on  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  mica  deposit  at  Cleator, 
Arizona.  They  told  Sides,  in  effect: 

“  You  are  running  this  plant  and  you 
are  violating  an  ordinance  against 
dust'.  Either  you  get  Langan  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  Border  Patrol  suit  or  we’ll 
start  action  against  you.” 

Morris  Sides  went  out  to  get  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  changes  the  city  officials 
insisted  would  be  necessary  if  he 
wished  to  avoid  trouble.  He  learned 
these  would  cost  him  about  $20,000. 
He  had  no  sooner  received  this  dis¬ 
couraging  news  than  two  large  roof¬ 
ing  manufacturing  concerns  with 
which  he  did  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  business  advised  him  that 
they  had  been  told  he  was  associated 
with  a  Communist.  Unless  Langan 
dropped  his  suit,  they  warned  him, 
they  would  have  to  terminate  their 
business  relations  with  him. 

Under  these  circumstances  Langan, 
of  course,  was  not  employed  again  as 
a  mining  expert. 

Mrs.  Langan,  a  British  subject, 
had  entered  the  United  -  States 
through  a  Canadian  port.  Whatever 
the  details  of  her  entry,  Langan  now 
received  a  flood  of  mysterious  phone 

calls,  in  many  of  which  he  was  told 
that  his  pretty  young  mate  and  the 
mother  of  his  child  was  going  to  be 
deported  unless  he  dropped  the  Bor¬ 
der  Patrol  suit.  Four  years  later,  as 
.  this  is  written,  Mrs.  Langan  is  out 
on  bail  while  awaiting  trial  on  de¬ 
portation  proceedings.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Spy  Squad  made  no  entirely 


to  work  over  ot  p»i nu.i'n  . 

The  Langans  felt  panic  over  these 
threats  of  deportation  at  the  time, 
but  Langan  instructed  his  attorneys 
to  go  on  with  the  suit.  He  didn’t  think 
they  could  deport  his  wife,  and  he 
thought  there  were  few  other  ways 
in  which  they  could  hit  him. 

In  this  last  conclusion  he  failed 
to  appreciate  the  resourcefulness  of 
the  Spy  Squad. 

His  friends  still  were  being  deluged 
with  material  designed  to  convince 
them  that  he  was  a  Red.  One  clever  bit 
was  a  letter  telling  one  of  his  friends 
that  Langan  had  informed  the  writer 
that  he,  the  friend,  would  make  a 
good  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Accordingly  the  writer  was 
enclosing  an  application  card  to  the 
Communist  Party  and  to  the  Work¬ 
ers’  School. 

When  the  puzzled  friend  came  to 
ask  Langan  if  he  really  was  a  Com¬ 
munist,  Langan  turned  the  letter  over 
to  his  attorneys.  It  was  written  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  which  proved  to  have 
the  same  watermark  as  another  letter 
that  had  come  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department.  And  it  had  been 
written  on  the  same  typewriter. 

By  this  time  Langan’s  attorneys 
themselves  were  jittery.  To  the  con¬ 
stant  surveillance  and  their  fear  of 
a  frame-up  was  added  the  unpleasant 
suspicion  (later  verified)  that  their 
office  telephones  had  been  tapped. 
Telephone  tapping  in  California  is  a 
felony,  but  that  fact  never  disturbed 
the  Spy  Squad. 

They  called  the  telephone  company, 
which  sent  men  to  check  their  lines. 
The  men  found  no  evidence  that  the 
lines  were  carrying  an  extra  load.  The 
answer  was  simple:  The  Spy  Squad 
had  expected  the  check-up  and  re¬ 
moved  the  tap  temporarily,  or  had 
used  the  induction  type  of  wire  tap 
that  is  undetectable  by  telephone- 
company  tests. 

N  March  9  Packard  was  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  arguing  the  Langan 
case.  Langan  was  in  Cleator,  Arizona, 
500  miles  away,  where  the  mica  de¬ 
posits  that  he  had  examined  as  an 
expert  were  located. 

That  day  a  telegram  from  Cleator 
was  received  by  James  Carter,  Pack¬ 
ard’s  partner.  It  read : 

IMPERATIVE  DISCONTINUE  SUIT 
AGAINST  DAVIS  IMMEDIATELY  SORRY 
JOHN  LANGAN 

The  attorneys  were  puzzled.  Lan¬ 
gan,  throughout,  had  held  doggedly  to 
his  determination  to  fight  the  case  to 
a  conclusion.  Now  there  were  two  pos¬ 
sibilities:  either  this  telegram  was  a 
fake,  or  else — 

Or  else  Kynette  and  his  Spy  Squad 
had  found  some  new  pressure,  so  com¬ 
pelling  that  Langan  actually  wanted 
to  drop  the  suit.  The  lawyers  were  de¬ 
termined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter.  Carter  boarded  a  train  and 
arrived  at  Cleator  the  next  morning. 
( Continued  on  page  28 ) 
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(Continued  from  page  2 6) 

There  lie  learned  plenty.  Two  men 
representing  themselves  to  be  federal 
officers  had  not  only  put  the  heat,  on 
John  Langan  himself  but  had  gone  to 
his  friends  and  associates  who  were 
interested  in  the  mine  with  a  mali¬ 
cious  story  intended  to  destroy  Lan¬ 
kan’s  reputation,  the  false  assertion 
that  he  was  a  Communist,  and  the 
threat  that  his  friends  would  lose 
their  jobs  if  they  didn’t  44  drop  him. 
These  44  federal  officers  ”  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Spy  Squad. 

Langan,  camping  out  in  the  open 
about  a  mile  from  Cleator,  was  down¬ 
hearted  when  Carter  came  upon  him. 

“  It’s  reached  the  point,  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter,”  he  explained,  44  where  I  must 
take  into  consideration  the  welfare  of 
others  besides  myself.  I  can’t  bring 
serious  trouble  on  all  of  these  inno¬ 
cent  persons  'who  are  being  dragged 
into  my  case.  *That’s  why  I  wired  you 
to  drop  the  suit.” 

Carter  proceeded  to  bolster  his 
client's  courage.  44  This  suit  is  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court,”  he  pointed  out.  “  They 
dare  not  go  too  far,  because  they're 
tangling  with  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment.  You’ll  be  protected.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  tell  the  truth. 

For  a  long  time  Carter  reasoned 
with  Langan.  Finally  he.,  got  from 
him  in  writing,  on  the  back  of  a  blank 
check,  the  following,  with  his  signa¬ 
ture:  44 1  hereby  instruct  you  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  suit  of  Langan  vs.  City 
of  Los  Angeles  on  file  to  its  conclu¬ 
sion,  telegrams  notwithstanding.” 

The  last  two  words  were  put  in  to 
preclude  any  further  change  of  mind 
due  to  pressure. 

On  March  17  Langan’s  suit  was 
dismissed  because  of  a  technical  omis¬ 
sion  in  the  complaint.  A  corrected 
complaint ‘was  filed  and  a  second  suit 
begun. 

UT  of  the  whole  sinister  mess 
'  came  one  amusing  note.  Attor¬ 
ney  Packard,  trailed  night  and  day 
by  Spy  Squad  members,  one  night  ad¬ 
dressed  a  meeting  of  Democrats  at 
the  Towne  Avenue  School.  A  Spy 
Squad  operative  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  made  a  detailed  report  of 
Packard’s  speech.  At  one  point  in  it, 
Packard  had  told  of  an  incident  in 
which  Chief  of  Police  Davis  had  in¬ 
structed  his  men  to  make  reports  44  in 
quadruped,”  when  he  had,  of  course, 
meant 44  in  quadruplicate.” 

The  Spy  Squad  stenographer  had 
meticulously  reported  the  anecdote 
and  then  had  added  in  parenthesis: 
P>ig  applause  by  fifty  indigents." 
With  the  filing  of  the  second  suit, 
Lieutenant  Earle  Kynette  took  mat¬ 
ters  directly  into  his  own  nimble 
hands.  Langan  was  not  a  nobtxly  to 
be  pushed  around  but  a  cultured  man 
with  a  fine  background.  Kynette  ac¬ 
cordingly  reversed  his  technique,  lie 
became  a  constant  and  cordial  vrsitPr 
at  Langan’s  home.  He  was  persuasive 
and  he  was  eloquent.  But  his  goal  re¬ 
mained  the  same — to  convince  Lan¬ 


gan  to  his  home.  There  he  amused 
them  by  playing  records — dicto¬ 
graph  transcripts'  of  incriminating  • 
conversations  allegedly  by  men  high 
in  Los  Angeles’  city  and  social  life. 
He  played  records  of  the  conversation 
in  telephone  calls  which  Langan’s  at¬ 
torneys,  Packard  and  Carter,  had  pri¬ 
vately  made  over  their  office  phones. 
He  had  several  cabinets  filled  with 
records.  And  he  had  many  photo¬ 
graphs  of  various  reform  leaders  in 
compromising  positions. 

It  all  purported  to  be  a  new  and 
amusing  experience  for  Langan.  But 
it  all  added  up  to  an  ominous  display 
of  the  power  of  the  Spy  Squad  and 
particularly  of  Lieutenant  Kynette. 

Langan,  however,  did  not  agree  to 
discontinue  his  suit.  Trial  was  set  for 
the  morning  of  March  .  30,  1936 — a 
Monday. 

That  Sunday  night,  around  mid¬ 
night,  James  Carter  was  awakened  in 
his  home  by  his  telephone.  The  caller 
was  Mrs.  Langan.  Her  husband  had 
left  their  home  that  day  with  Kynette. 
And  he  had  not  come  back ! 

He  did  not  come  home  that  night. 
He  did  not  come  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  either. 

!  ANGAN’S  attorneys  went  into  court 
~  before  Federal  Judge  Albert  Lee 
Stephens  to  try  the  case.  They  were 
in  an  unusual  position  :  They  not  only 
did  not  have  the  faintest  idea  of 
where  their  own  client  might  be,  but 
could  not  even  guess  what  might  have 
happened  to  him. 

At  four  o’clock  that  afternoon  a 
Western  Union  messenger  came  into 
the  courtroom  and  handed  Attorney 
Packard  a  letter.  He  read  it,  scruti¬ 
nized  the  signature,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  helplessly,  and  .turned  to 
Judge  Stephens.  44  Your  Honor,”  he 
explained,  44  I  am  confronted  with  a 
peculiar  problem.  I  have  just  had 
handed  to  me  ...  a  letter  asking 
me  to  dismiss  the  present  proceed¬ 
ings.  I  am  convinced  that  this  letter 
is  signed  by  my  client,  but  circum¬ 
stances  that  have  surrounded  this 
case  lead  me  to  believe  the  letter  is 
not  the  free  act  of  my  client.” 

Packard  explained  his  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  entire  case  had 
been  shot  with  intimidation  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 

Judge  Stephens  ruled  that  unless 
Langan  personally  appeared  in  his 
court  to  request  a  dismissal,  the  case 
would  continue. 

It.  did.  The  battle:  of  JirKumcnts 

Went  on.  Two  hours  later  there  was  a 
dramatic  interruption.  John  Langan 
walked  into  the  courtroom. 

The  man  who  had  been  missing 
from  his  home  since  the  day  before 
was  dressed  in  an  ordinary  business 
suit.  Some  spectators  said  he  looked 
as  though  he  had  gone  through  a 
sleepless  night;  others,  that  he  looked 
as  though  he  had  been  on  a  drinking 
spree.  Some  thought  he  wore  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  thoroughly  dejected, 
beaten,  frightened  man.  . 
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oilier*;!  hod  me,  nun  |>ui  t  *  • 

.John  Langan  himself  but  had  gone  to 
his  friends  and  associates  who  were 
interested  in  the  mine  with  a  mali¬ 
cious  story  intended  to  destroy  Lan- 
gan’s  reputation,  the  false  assertion 
that  he  was  a  Communist,  and  the 
threat  that  his  friends  would  lose 
their  jobs  if  they  didn  t  ‘  drop  him. 
These  “  federal  officers  ”  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Spy  Squad. 

Langan,  camping  out  in  the  open 
about  a  mile  from  Clcator,  was  down¬ 
hearted  when  Carter  came  upon  him. 

“It’s  reached  the  point,  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter,”  he  explained,  “  where  I  must 
take  into  consideration  the  welfare  of 
others  besides  myself.  I  can  t  bring 
serious  trouble  on  all  of.  these  inno 
cent  persons  \who  are  being  dragged 
into  my  case.  •That's  why  1  wired  you 
to  drop  the  suit.” 

Carter  proceeded  to  bolster  his 
client’s  courage.  “  This  suit  is  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court,”  he  pointed  out.  ‘‘They 
dare  not  go  too  far,  because  they  re 
tangling  with  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment.  You’ll  be  protected.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  tell  the  truth. 

For  a  long  time  Carter  reasoned 
with  Langan.  Finally  he,,  got  from 
him  in  writing,  on  the  back  of  a  blank 
check,  the  following,  with  his  signa¬ 
ture:  “  I  hereby  instruct  you  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  suit  of  Langan  vs.  City 
of  Los  Angeles  on  file  to  its  conclu¬ 
sion,  telegrams  notwithstanding.” 

The  last  two  words  were  put  in  to 
preclude  any  further  change  of  mind 
due  to  pressure. 

On  March  17  Langan’s  suit  was 
dismissed  because  of  a  technical  omis¬ 
sion  in  the  complaint.  A  corrected 
complaint 'was  filed  and  a  second  suit 
begun. 

OUT  of  the  whole  sinister  mess 
came  one  amusing  note.  Attor¬ 
ney  Packard,  trailed  night  and  day 
by  Spy  Squad  members,  one  night  ad¬ 
dressed  a  meeting  of  Democrats  at 
the  Towne  Avenue  School.  A  Spy 
Squad  operative  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  made  a  detailed  report  of 
Packard’s  speech.  At  one  point  in  it, 
Packard  had  told  of  an  incident  in 
which  Chief  of  Police  Davis  had  in¬ 
structed  his  men  to  make  reports  in 
quadruped,”  when  he  had,  of  course, 

-  meant  “  in  quadruplicate.” 

The  Spy  Squad  stenographer  had 
meticulously  reported  the  anecdote 
and  then  had  added  in  parenthesis: 
Big  applause  by  fifty  indigents.” 
With  the  filing  of  the  second  suit, 
Lieutenant  Earle  Kynette  took  mat¬ 
ters  directly  into  his  own  nimble 
hands.  Langan  was  not  a  nobtidy  to 
be  pushed  around  but.  a  cultured  man 
with  a  fine  background.  Kynette  ac¬ 
cordingly  reversed  his  technique.  lie 
became  a  constant  and  cordial  visitor 
at  Langan’s  home.  He  was  persuasive 
and  he  was  eloquent.  But  his  goal  re¬ 
mained  the  same — to  convince  Lan¬ 
gan  that  he  must  drop  the  suit 
against  Chief  Davis. 

Kynette  took  Langan  and  Mrs.  Lan¬ 


in  Los  Angeles’  city  and  social  life. 

He  played  records  of  the  conversation 
in  telephone  calls  which  Langan’s  at¬ 
torneys,  Packard  and  Carter,  had  pri¬ 
vately  made  over  their  office  phones. 

He  had  several  cabinets  tilled  with 
records.  And  he  had  many  photo¬ 
graphs  of  various  reform  leaders  in 
compromising  positions. 

It  all  purported  to  be  a  new  and 
amusing  experience  for  Langan.  But 
it  all  added  up  to  an  ominous  display 
of  the  power  of  the  Spy  Squad  and 
particularly  of  Lieutenant  Kynette. 

Langan,  however,  did  not  agree  to 
discontinue  his  suit.  Trial  was  set  for 
the  morning  of  March  30,  1936 — a 
Monday. 

That  Sunday  night,  around  mid¬ 
night,  James  Carter  was  awakened  in 
his  home  by  his  telephone.  The  caller 
was  Mrs.  Langan*  Her  husband  had 
left  their  home  that  day  with  Kynette. 
And  he  had  not  come  back ! 

He  did  not  come  home  that  night. 
He  did  not  come  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  either. 

!  ANGAN’S  attorneys  went  into  court 

before  Federal  Judge  Albert  Lee 
Stephens  to  try  the  case.  They  were 
in  an  unusual  position  :  They  not  only 
did  not  have  the  faintest  idea  of 
where  their  own  client  might  be,  but 
could  not  even  guess  what  might  have 
happened  to  him. 

At  four  o’clock  that  afternoon  a 
Western  Union  messenger  came  into 
the  courtroom  and  handed  Attorney 
Packard  a  letter.  He  read  it,  scruti¬ 
nized  the  signature,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  helplessly,  and  turned  to 
Judge  Stephens.  “Your  Honor,”  he 
explained,  “  I  am  confronted  with  a 
peculiar  problem.  I  have  just  had 
handed  to  me  ...  a  letter  asking 
me  to  dismiss  the  present  proceed¬ 
ings.  I  am  convinced  that  this  letter 
is  signed  by  my  client,  but  circum¬ 
stances  that  have  surrounded  this 
case  lead  me  to  believe  the  letter  is 
not  the  free  act  of  my  client.” 

Packard  explained  his  reasons  for  . 
believing  that  the  entire  case  had 
been  shot  with  intimidation  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 

Judge  Stephens  ruled  that  unless 
Langan  personally  appeared  in  his 
court  to  request  a  dismissal,  the  case 
would  continue. 

It  did.  The  battle  of  arguments 
Went  on.  Two  hours  later  there  was  a 
dramatic  interruption.  John  Langan 
walked  into  the  courtroom. 

The  man  who"  had  been  missing 
from  his  home  since  the  day  before 
was  dressed  in  an  ordinary  business 
suit..  Some  spectators  said  be  looked 
as  though  he  had  gone  through  a 
sleepless  night;  others,  that  he  looked 
as  though  he  had  been  on  a  drinking 
spree.  Some  thought  he  wore  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  thoroughly  dejected, 
beaten,  frightened  man. 

Judge  Stephens  was  leaning  for¬ 
ward  eagerly.  Why  did  the  plaintiff 
wish  to  dismiss  the  case? 
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Lankan  would  give  no  reason.  Had 
pressure  been  used,  the  judge  asked, 
to  liriiiK  about,  this  decision  ?  Langan 
signed  a  formal  statement:  saying 
that  he  was  requesting  the  dismissal 
of  his  own  free  will. 

There  was  nothing  for  the  judge  to 
do  except  dismiss  the  case.  Langan 
obviously  was  emotionally  upset,  un- 
dor  some  sort  of  strain. 

Judge  Stephens  that  same  day 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  United  States 
District  Attorney,  requesting  him  to 
investigate  to  learn  whether  “.  .  . 
a  most  flagrant  attempt  to  obstruct 
justice  has  been  made:” 

The  investigation  was  soon  sty¬ 
mied.  Uangan  refused  to  answer 
questions  put  to  him  by  federal  in¬ 
vestigators.  One  of  them  said  later, 
“  The  man’s  just  plain  scared.” 

\/\/HAT  happened  to  John  Langan 
on  that  Sunday  when  he  left 
home  in  the  company  of  chubby  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Earle  Kynette  of  the  Spy 
Squad?  It  remains  to  this  day  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Langan  has  since  claimed  that 
he  dropped  the  suit  in  deference  to  his 
wife,  who  was  badly  worried,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  purpose  of  the  suit  had  been 
accomplished  through  the  dissolution 
of  the  Border  Patrol.  Whatever  his 
reason  was,  he  signed  the  note,  later 
delivered  to  Attorney  Packard  in  the 
courtroom,  asking  for  a  dismissal. 

Lieutenant  Kynette  had  saved  the 
head  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De¬ 
partment,  Chief  James  E.  “  Cupie  ” 
Davis,  from  an  embarrassing  damage 
suit.  That  called  for  a  bonus. 

Langan,  after  the  case,  wrote  an 
angry  letter  to  Chief  Davis  sarcas¬ 
tically  suggesting  that  Kynette  be 
awarded  a  promotion  for  his  “  fine 
work  ”  in  having  the  suit  called  off. 
They  promptly — and  with  straight 
faces — took  him  up  on  this  sugges¬ 
tion.  On  May  11,  1936,  Chief  of  Police 
Davis  publicly  announced  that  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Earle  E.  Kynette  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  “  for 
efficient  and  meritorious  service  in 
the  Langan  case.” 

The  public  odium  of  the  Langan 
case  had  resulted  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  California  Border  Patrol  about 
a  month  earlier,  but  Lieutenant  Ky¬ 
nette  got  his  big  red  apple  just  the 
same. 

Ponder  the  situation  thoughtfully. 
There  is  nothing  like  it,  nothing  with 
such  terrifying  undertones,  in  con¬ 
temporary  American  history. 

The  Spy  Squad  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  had  gone  to  the 
mat  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  And  the  government 
of  the  United  States  had  come  out  of 
that  struggle  a  loser! 


Frankfurts  fit  for  a  ki 

. . .  fine  meats  only,  z 


SUPER  TENDER! 


They’re  SWIFT’S  PREMIUM!  So  delicate  they  cut  at  the  touch  of  yc 
. . .  and  with  a  rich  flavor  of  fine  meats,  more  delicious  than  any  you’ve 


#  Those  new  Swift  s  Premium  T ruder  Frank¬ 
furts  arc  plump  and  juicy  dinner  size!  Far 
more  than  just  a  picnic  meal,  they  belong 
right  on  your  dinner  table  on  a  par  with 
sirloin  and  fried  chicken! 

You  see.  Swift  lias  discovered  a  new  meth¬ 
od  which  makes  these  large  frankfurts  un¬ 
believably  tender  through  and  through. 
Their  skins  are  tendered  in  fresh  pineapple 
juice  (patent  pending).  No  pineapple  taste 
remains  but  the  frankfurts  an*  so  delicate 
your  fork  goes  through  them  at  a  touch! 

And  you’ll  cheer  the  superb  fine-meat 
flavor  of  these  new  frankfurts.  In  making 
t  hem.  Swift  uses  only  select  cd  cut  s  of* meat . 
Seasons  them  with  a  subtle  blend  of  rare 
spices.  Smokes  t  he  I  in  ks  over  ha  n  1  wood  fires. 

You'd  better  not  wait  any  longer  t<»  try 
t  hese  dinner-size  frankfurts.  Extra  appetiz¬ 
ing,  super  tender  they’re  too  good  to 'miss! 


Take  your  choice!  In  addition 
"  I  )i  n  nn  '  si  zr,  %  our  (train  It  a s  Sttt  f  I 
Ponder  Intnk  flit  Is  in  thr  S  hind 

ci/rmlls  (trillions .  Hut  nlmhrrrt  s 
look  for  thr  "Stir  ft's  lf rein  mm"  sc, 
i/ntilits,  on  nets  fourth  link. 

(  ,.pi  \'>  e».  Su .it 


If  Uncle  Sam  himself  was  no  match 
for  that  satanic  Spy  Squad,  how  was 
private  citizen  Clinton  to  yet  a  un¬ 
to  here  aqa./ns t  its  masters?  How  did 
the  Spy  Squad  eventually  learn  the 
full  scope  of  Clinton  v  resolve  to  clean 
up  Los  Angeles — and  what  happened 
to  him  then ?  The  answers  are  not 
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signed  a  formal  statement  saying 
that  he  was  requesting  the  dismissal 
of  his  own  free  will. 

There  was  nothing  for  the  judge  to 
do  except  dismiss  the  case.  Langan 
obviously  was  emotionally  upset,  un¬ 
der  some  sort  of  strain. 

Judge  Stephens  that  same  day 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  United  States 
District  Attorney,  requesting  him  to 
investigate  to  learn  whether  “.  .  . 
a  most  flagrant,  attempt  to  obstruct 
justice  has  been  made:” 

The  investigation  was  soon  sty¬ 
mied.  Langan  refused  to  answer 
(juestions  put  to  him  by  federal  in¬ 
vestigators.  One  of  them  said  later, 

“  The  man’s  just  plain  scared.” 

A.  HAT  happened  to  John  Langan 
on  that  Sunday  when  he  left 
drome  in  the  company  of  chubby  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Earle  Kynette  of  the  Spy 
Squad  ?  It  remains  to  this  day  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Langan  has  since  claimed  that 
he  dropped  the  suit  in  deference  to  his 
wife,  who  was  badly  worried,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  purpose  of  the  suit  had  been 
accomplished  through  the  dissolution 
of  the  Border  Patrol.  Whatever  his 
reason  was,  he  signed  the  note,  later 
delivered  to  Attorney  Packard  in  the 
courtroom,  asking  for  a  dismissal. 

Lieutenant  Kynette  had  saved  the 
head  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De¬ 
partment,  Chief  James  E.  44  Cupie  ” 
Davis,  from  an  embarrassing  damage 
suit.  That  called  for  a  bonus. 

Langan,  after  the  case,  wrote  an 
angry  letter  to  Chief  Davis  sarcas¬ 
tically  suggesting  that  Kynette  be 
awarded  a  promotion  for  his  “  fine 
work  ”  in  having  the  suit  called  off. 
They  promptly — and  with  straight 
faces — took  him  up  on  this  sugges¬ 
tion.  On  May  11,  1936,  Chief  of  Police 
Davis  publicly  announced  that  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Earle  E.  Kynette  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  44  for 
efficient  and  meritorious  service  in 
the  Langan  case.” 

The  public  odium  of  the  Langan 
case  had  resulted  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  California  Border  Patrol  about 
a  month  earlier,  but  Lieutenant  Ky¬ 
nette  got  his  big  red  apple  just  the 
same. 

Ponder  the  situation  thoughtfully. 
There  is  nothing  like  it,  nothing  with 
such  terrifying  undertones,  in  con¬ 
temporary  American  history. 

The  Spy  Squad  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  had  gone  to  the 
mat  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  And  the  government 
of  the  United  States  had  come  out  of 
that  struggle  a  loser! 

If  Uncle  Sam  himself  was  no  match 
for  that  satanic  Spy  Squad,  how  was 
private  citizen  Clinton  to  yet  any¬ 
where  against  its  masters?  How  did 
the  Spy  Squad,  eventually  learnt  the 
full  scope  of  Clintons  resolve  to  clean 
up  Los  Angeles — ami  what  happened 
to  him  then?  The  answers  are  not 
only  absorbing  but  of  miL'ion-wtdc 
importance.  In  Liberty  next  week! 
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. . .  fine  meats  only,  z 
SUPER  TENDER! 


They’re  SWIFT’S  PREMIUM!  So  delicate  they  cut  at  the  touch  of  yi 


...  and  with  a  rich  flavor  of  fine  meats,  more  delicious  than  any  you’ve 


O  Those  new  Swift  \s  Premium  Tender  Frank- 
furts  arc  plump  and  juicy  dinner  size!  tar 
more  than  just  a  picnic  meat,  they  belong 
right  on  your  dinner  table  on  a  par  with 
sirloin  and  fried  chicken ! 

You  sec.  Swift  has  discovered  a  new  meth¬ 
od  which  makes  these  large  frankfurts  un¬ 
believably  tender  through  and  through. 
Their  skins  are  tendered  in  fresh  pineapple 
juice  (patent  pending).  No  pineapple  taste 
remains-  but  the  frankfurts  are  so  delicate 
vour  fork  goes  through  them  at  a  touch! 

And  you'll  cheer  the  super!)  fine-meat 
flavor  of  t  hose  now  frankfurts.  In  making 
t  hem.  Swift  uses  only  select  od  out  s  of*  meat . 
Seasons  them  with  a  subtle  blend  of  rare 
spices.  Smokes  t  he  links  over  hardwood  fires. 

You'd  better  not  wait  any  longer  to  try 
t hose  dinner-size  frankfurts.  Extra  appetiz¬ 
ing,  super  tender—  they're  too  good  to  nnss! 


Take  your  choice  !  In  addition 
"  Dmnrt  "  sizr. '  our  drain  ha*  Strip 
I'rndrr  I  rank  finis  in  thr  Siam 
I'l/tnill v  delirious.  Hat  irlarhnrr 
look  for  thr  " Strip's  Prrmium" 
(/Halits  ,  on  every  fourth  link. 
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A  new,  startling  chapter 
in  an  amazing  chronicle 
of  corruption  and  crime 
in  a  great  American  city 


He  rushed  out  in  time  to 
get  the  license  number  of 
a  fleeing  car — a  car  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Spy  Squad. 
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and  overlord  of  the"' Los  AnCqel°nd  ..9°mblin9' 
meet,  Charlie  Crawford  9  C'ty  9overn- 

gro-p  of  men,  fhe  ver^na m“CCe^de^  by  ° 

whom  were  unknown  to^e  a"  °f  m°St  °f 
ln  1933  Front  L  Show  ,h  ,ero9e  citizen. 
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in  an  amazing  chronicle 
of  corruption  and  crime 
in  a  great  American  city 


BY  DWIGHT  F.  McKINNEY  and  FRED  ALLHOFF 


\e  rushed  out  in  time  to 
et  the  license  number  of 
fleeing  car — a  car  as- 
igned  to  the  Spy  Squad. 


READING  TIME  •  27  MINUTES  5  SECONDS 

As  lord  of  organized  vice  and  gambling, 
and  overlord  of  The  Los  Angeles  city  govern¬ 
ment,  Charlie  Crawford  was  succeeded  by  a 
group  of  men,  the  very  names  of  most  of 
whom  were  unknown  to  the  average  citizen. 
In  1933  Frank  L.  Shaw  was  elected  mayor. 
As  his  secretary,  his  brother  Joseph  built  up 
a  new  streamlined  graft  system.  It  was  Joe 
who  organized  within  the  Police  Department 
that  deservedly  so-called  Spy  Squad  whose 
function  was  to  "  get  the  dirt  on  ”  and  to  per¬ 
secute  any  critic  of  the  Shaw  administration. 

John  Langan,  a  movie  studio  director  with 
mineralogy  as  a  side  line,  could  have  told 
Clifford  E.  Clinton  in  I937^what  it  meant  to 
fall  foul  of  the  Spy  Squad.  For  in  1936  Lan¬ 
gan,  returning  from  an  investigation  of  mica 
deposits' in  Arizona,  was  questioned  at  the 

state  line  by  the  police  who  had  been  posted 
Thtirc  because  of  the  dust-bowl  refugees. 
Angered,  he  brought  suit  in  Federal  Court 
against  Chief  of  Police  Davis  and  the  city. 

The  Spy  Squad,  headed  by  Sergeant  Earle 
E.  Kynette,  swung  into  action.  Langan  s  at¬ 
torneys  Packard  and  Carter  were  menda¬ 
ciously  "  smeared  "  as  being  Communists,  and 
so  was  he.  They  found  themselves  shadowed 
and  their  phones  tapped.  His  wife  was 
threatened  with  deportation.  Then  Packard  in 


court  received  from  him  in  Arizona  a  tele¬ 
gram:  the  suit  must  bo  dropped.  Carter 
went  and  put  new  heart  into  the  client  on 
whom  the  Spy  Squad  had  .  been  working. 
Later  Kynette  "  entertained  "  the  Langans 
with  an  ominous  exhibition  of  the  Spy  Squad  s 
dirt-digging  achievements  in  other  cases. 

The  night  before  his  suit  was  to  come  to 
trial,  Langan  left  his  home  with  Kynette. 
When  court  opened  the  next  day,  he  had  not 
returned.  This  time  Packard  received  a  letter 
from  him  asking  that  the  proceedings  be  dis¬ 
missed.  The  federal  judge  ruled  otherwise, 
unless  Langan  should  appear  in  person  and 
make  his  request.  Two  hours  later  he  did  so,, 
obviously  with  all  the  fight  taken  out  of  him. 
Neither  before  nor  after  the  case  was  dis¬ 
missed  would  he  explain,  and  to  tjiis  day  what 
had  happened  to  him  overnight,  in  Kynette  s 

company,  is  a  mystriy. 

A  few  weeks  later  Chief  Davis  announced 
that  Kynette  had  been  promoted  to  captain  . 
"for  meritorious  service  in  the  Larvgan  case. 

PART  FOUR— CHIEF  DAVIS  PULLS 
A  BONER 

IF  you  have*  reason  to  believe-*  that 
public  ollicials  arc  guilty  .of  cor¬ 
rupt  or  willful  misconduct  in  oilier, 
if  you  have  reason  to  believe  that 


jrVaft  or  corruption  or  bribery  exists 
wherever  il  may  be  found  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  who  may  be  involved  in 
such  a  situation  1  char^o  you  to  act 
diligently,  faithfully,  and  coura¬ 
geously.”  ,  .  l  ..  r 

Those  had  been  the  instructions  ot 
Judjre  William  Tell  origi¬ 

nally  composed  by  Jud^e  I<  letchei 
Howi-on)  to  <  lie  1TV7  jrrand  jury  ot 
Los  Angeles  County.  and  ClilVord  K. 
Clinton,  mightily  impressed  by  them, 
had  taken  a  solemn  oath.  He  hadn  t 
taken  it  with  his  lingers  crossed. 

Slot  machines  were  to  be  touml  all 
over  town.  Hawdy  houses — from  the 
t wo-dollar  establishments  on  Central 
Avenue.  Cos  Anjrrlos’  “Harlem.  to 
1 11(.  ion-  lo  fifty  dollar  bordellos  ol 
Hollywood  and  tin*  Heverly  Hills  dis¬ 
trict  llourished  all  over  the  city. 
And  with  every  other  step  you  t  ripped 
over  some  lad  booking  horse  bets. 

These  thinjjrs,  as  in  any  other  town, 
wen*  symptoms,  sure  sijjns  ot  an  un¬ 
derworld  allied  with  otlicials  sworn 
to  stamp  that  underworld  out. 

Wliv,  (Minton  wondered  thoiprht- 
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fullv  did  sonic  of  Los  Angeles'  public 
‘  ollicials  spend  on  their  campaigns  ten 
times  the  salary  that  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  il  elected  •' 

There  was  only  one  conclusion. 
Graft  and  corruption— which  he  and 
his  fellow  grand  jurors  had  solemnly 
sworn  to  ferret  out  and  smash—  ex¬ 
isted  in  high  places.  With  pathetic 
confidence  and  eagerness.  lie  set  lus 
feet  upon  a  trail  cluttered  with  the 
bones  of  others  who  had  tried  to  com¬ 
bat  the  underworld  and  the  city  ad¬ 
ministration.  .  r  , 

When  he  introduced  one  of  his  rust 
motions  (to  determine  whether  pro¬ 
tected  vice  and  gambling  existed),  ho 
was  given  a  mild  warning  by  most  of 
his  fellow  grand  jurors,  on  whom  he 
was  reiving.  “  Oh,  we  don’t  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  vice  and 
gambling,”  he  was  told.  “  Those 
things  just  go  on.  Always  have,  iou 
can’t  do  anything  about  them. 

Clinton  tried  to  explain  that  Ins 
aim  was  a  chase  not  of  prostitutes 
and  petty  gamblers  but  of  the  under¬ 
world  leaders  and  their  political  pro¬ 
tectors.  They  shrugged  him  off. 

ONLY  three  of  his  fellow  grand 
jurors  sided  with  him.  These 
were  eminently  respectable  men.  like 
himself:  Harry  L.  Ferguson,  a  retired 
architect;  Earl  If.  Kelly,  a  realtor; 
and  John  L.  Bogue,  a  Baptist  minis¬ 
ter,  the  first  minister  to  serve  on  a 
Los  Angeles  grand  jury. 

Now  what  happens  in  the  confines 
of  the  grand  jury  chamber  is.  proper¬ 
ly.  quite  secret.  The  jurors  oath 
binds  them  to  keep  it  so.  T  et  theie 
was  earlv  evidence  that  this  1037 
grand  jury  leaked.  Organized  vice 
and  gambling,  at  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate,  were  worth  not  less  than  fifty 
million  dollars  a  year  to  the  interests 
that  ran  them.  Word  got  out  that 
Clinton  was  leading  an  attack  on  these 
illegal  sources  of  revenue. 

One  J.  E.  Lambert,  employed  by  a 
concern  which  among  other  wares 
placed  punch  boards  around  the  city, 
and  nominal  head  of  a  so-called 
Municipal  Improvement  Association 
among  whose  members  were  friends 
of  Mavor  Shaw,  attacked  Clintons 
qualifications  as  a  grand  juror  and 
demanded  “  investigation  of  him  on 
charges  of  having  stolen  a  safe. 

The  charges  were  ludicrous.  One 
dav  in  Oakland, California. eight  years 
before.  Clinton  and  his  children  had 
been  playing  on  an  old  salvaged  de¬ 
stroyer  im  the  mud  Hats.  They  had 
innocentlv  removed  some  rusty  worth¬ 
less  art  ivies  from  tin*  wreck  and  had 
been  charged  with  petty  tludt.  in 
open  court  those  charges  had  been 
dismissed. 

,It  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  could 
happen  to  any  one,  and  it  is  interest- 
.  ing  that  Clinton's  enemies  should 
have  had  to  reach  hack  so  far  Un¬ 
even  so  llimsy  an  incident.  The  sig¬ 
nificant  thing  is  that  any  one  should 
have  troubled  to  dig  so  deep  into  a 
man’s  pa s t  for  evidence  with -which 
t  lorn 


The  1037  grand  jury,  at  this  stage 
angered  bv  this  attempt  to  east  sus¬ 
picion  on  one  of  its  members.  looked 
into  the  matter.  It  found  that  the 
Spy  Squad — the  quarter-of-a-nullion-- 
dollar  organization  that  in  the  three 
and  a  half  years  of  its  existence  had 
harassed  hundreds  of  persons  but  had 
made  not  one  arrest — had  its  fine 
band  in  this  bit  of  pseudo-scandal. 

The  man  who  came  to  the  iront 
with  the  absurd  charges  was  later 
rewarded  by  the  Shaw  administra¬ 
tion  with  a  job  as  secretary  to  the 
Health  Commission. 

Clinton  meanwhile  had  submitted 
one  motion  after  another  in  an  effort 
to  prod  the  grand  jury  into  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  protected  vice.  He  got  no- 
■  where. 

He  talked  it  over  with  Bogue,  Kelly. 

\ 


The  Shaw  regime’s  police  chief  James 
Davis,  who  pinned  a  medal  on  Clinton. 

and  Ferguson.  If  the  grand  jury 
wouldn’t  investigate  these  things, 
they  would.  If  their  investigations 
produced  evidence,  the  grand  jury 
would  be  forced  to  act. 

Theoretically,  this  reasoning-  was 
watertight. 

First.  Clinton  had  a  talk  with  Judge 
William  Toll  Aggeler,  who  had  con¬ 
vened  the  grand  jury,  lie  told  him 
of  his  plans.  Judge  Aggeler  was 
alarmed.  “  Please,”  he  said,  don  l 
fill  our  courts  with  a  procession  <d 
small-time  gamblers  and  prostitutes. 

Clinton  was  about  to  say  lie  had 
no  such  intention  when  the  judge 
swiveled  around  in  his  chair,  nodded 
toward  a  window  throe  rh  which  tin* 
City  Hall  was  visit-'.  •.  and  added. 
“  But  if  you  can  uncover  evidence  that 
will  lead  to  the  rascals  theie.  you  have 
mv  blessing.”  4 

Clinton.  Kelly.  Bogue.  and  rergu- 
son  set  out.  They  visited  a  place 
on  Washington  Boulevard,  where  a 
colored  maid  assured  them  1 ! i a t  the 
girls  would  he  “  right  flow-p. 

They  produced  their  credentials 
and  their  grand  jurors’  badges-  and 
almost  scared  the  lile  out  ot  hei. 
Thev  explained  they  were -merely  in 


much  monev  a  girl  could  make  in  a 
night.  They  took  pictures  of  girls 
and  customers,  permitting  them,  of 
course,  to  cover  their  laces. 

I’, nt  when  thev  asked  to  whom  these 
women  paid  money  for  protection 
against  raids,  they  got  only  silence 

or  denials.  . 

It  was  around  this  time  that  t  lin- 
I on  was  summoned  to  the  office  of 
Mayor  Shaw.  What  happened  there 
.was  an  incredible  bit  of  burlesque. 

It  seems  that  some  time  eailiei  «i 
friend  of  Clinton  had  shown  the  little 
restaurant  man  a  new  acquisition— 
an  honorary  police  badge.  Clinton, 
greatly  impressed  by  it,  had  expressed 
the  wish  that  he  might  have  one.  lie 
didn’t  recognize  it  then  for  what  it 
was — an  empty  honor.  Badges  were 
being  passed  out  wholesale.  They 
stimulated  campaign  funds  and  sup¬ 
port  in  elections.  And  they  were  con¬ 
ferred  gratis  upon  men  whom  the 
administration  wished  to  impress. 

Thc  Shaw  administration  (but  not 
Chief  Davis,  who  was  utterly  inno¬ 
cent  of  badge-selling)  peddled  those 
honorary  police  badges  to  bookies, 
bartenders  —  any  one.  Eventually 
8,000  of  them  were  issued. 

Clinton  arrived  at  Mayor  Shaw  s 
office  to  he  distinguished  by  having 
badge  No.  1020  bestowed  upon  him. 

Portly  Mayor  Shaw  was  there  to 
greet  him  solemnly  but  warmly.  And 
cordial,  big-bodied  Chief  Davis  m  as 
there,  looking  quite  military  in  his 
neat  blue  uniform,  with  two  marks¬ 
manship  medals  on  his  chest. 

IT  was  quite  an  occasion.  Mayor 
I  Shaw  made  a  sonorous,  imposing 
speech.  When  he  had  finished,  Chief 
Davis  pinned  the  gleaming  police 
badge  on  Clinton’s  lapel.  Then  he 
stepped  back,  snapped  to  attention, 
saluted.  Clinton  returned  the  salute. 

Chief  Davis  gave  Honorary  Police¬ 
man  Clinton  his  instructions:  “Toil 
will  uphold  the  integrity  and  high 
honor  of  the  Police  Department.  T  mi 
will  assist  it  in  coping  with  its  many 
problems.”  He  added,  slyly,  that  one 
of  these  problems  was  a  growing  dis¬ 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  public  (due 

to  :i  misunderstanding )  and  assured 
Clinton  that  it  was  now  his  duty,  if 
bo  saw  any  evidence  anywhere  ot  law 
violation,  to  notify  the  Police  Dopait- 
ment  at  once. 

Clinton,  standing  erect,  found  him¬ 
self  under  such  a  deluge  of  praise  as 
would  have  made  any  man  breathe 
bard.  Both  tin-  Mayor  and  the  Chiel 
,,C  IN, lire  assured  him  it  was  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  honor  so  outstanding  a  citizen. 

Today  Clifford  Clinton  chuckles  a 
little  as  he  recalls  the  incident.  But 
and  it  is  striking  proof  of  his  utter 
honesty-  -he  has  the  courage  to  ad¬ 
mit:  “  You  know,  even  now,  knowing 
that  they  meant  not  a  word  of  what. 
I lu*v  said  about  me,  1  still  can  t  help 
feeling  jxood  about  the  line  thiii£?s 
thev  did  say.”  . 

He  soon  discovered  that  his  hon¬ 
orary  police'  badtfe'was  quite  helpful 
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elected? 

If  /0re  was  only  one  conclusion. 

/ft  amBcorrupt  ion — which  he  and 
<  fellow  grand  jurors  had  solemnly 
I  .((H  I.  lo  ri'ITct  out  snisisli  «;s- 

l/stfd  in  liijrl'  plsifos.  ^  1  *  * 1  Pathetic 

'  coiiCkIciicc  and  c;i|'«‘i'm'S«,  h«‘  sot  Ins 
foot  upon  a  trail  cluttered  with  the 
bones  of  others  who  had  tried  to  com¬ 
bat  the  underworld  and  the  city  ad¬ 
ministration.  ...... 

When  he  introduced  one  ol  lus  lust 
motions  (to  determine  whether  pro¬ 
tected  vice  and  jramblinjr  existed),  he 
was  iriven  a  mild  warning  bv  most  of 
his  fellow  grand  jurors,  on  whom  he 
was  reiving.  “  Oh,  we  don’t  want  to 
have  anvthing  to  do  with  vice  and 
gambling,”  he  was  told.  Those 
things  just- go  on.  Always  have,  i  on 
can’t  do  anvthing  .about  them. 

Clinton  tried  to  explain  that  his 
aim  was  a  chase  not  of  prostitutes 
and  petty  gamblers  but  of  the  under¬ 
world  leaders  and  their  political  pro¬ 
tectors.  They  shrugged  him  off. 

ONLY  three  of  his  follow  grand 
*  jurors  sided  with  him.  These 
were  eminently  respectable  men,  like 
himself:  Harry  L.  Ferguson,  a  retired 
architect;  Earl  11.  Kelly,  a  realtm  . 
and  John  L.  Rogue,  a  Baptist  minis¬ 
ter.  the  first  minister  to  serve  on  a 
Los  Angeles  grand  jury. 

Now.  what  happens  in  the  coniines 
of  the  grand  jury  chamber  is.  proper- 
lv  quite  secret.  The  jurors  oath 
binds  them  to  keep  it  so  }  et  there 
was  earlv  evidence  that  this  1937 
grand  jury  leaked.  Organized  vice 
and  gambling,  at  a  conservative  esti- 
mate  were  worth  not  less  than 
million  dollars  a  year  to  the  interests 
that  ran  them.  Word  got  out  that 
Clinton  was  leading  an  attack  on  these 
illegal  sources  of  revenue. 

One  J  E.  Lambert,  employed  hv  a 
concern  which  among  other  wares 
placed  punch  boards  around  the  city, 
and  nominal  head  of  a  so-called 
Municipal  Improvement  Association 
among  whose  members  were  friends 
of  Mayor  Shaw,  attacked  Clinton  s 
qualifications  as  a  grand  juioi  and 
demanded  “  investigation  ”  of  him  on 
charges  of  having  stolen  a  safe. 

The  charges  were  ludicrous.  One 

day  in  Oakland, California. eight  yeafs 

before,  (Minton  and  his  children  had 
been  playing  on  an  old  salvaged  de¬ 
stroyer  on  the  mud  Hats.  They  had 
innocently  removed  some  rust \  woith- 
less  articles  from  the  wreck  and  had 
been  charged  with  petty  thett.  In 
open  court  those  charges  had  been 
dismissed. 

It  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  could 
happen  to  any  one,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing-  that  Clinton’s  enemies  should 
have  had  to  reach  hack  so  far  for 
even  so  (limsy  an  incident.  The  sig¬ 
nificant  thing  is  that  any  one  should 
have  troubled  to  dig  so  deep  into  a 
mail’s  past  for  evidence  with  which 
to  discredit  him. 

Who  had  done  that  digging?  And 
why  ? 


into  the  matter.  It  found  that  Me 
Spy  Squad — the  quarter-of-a-million- 
dollar  organization  that  in  the  three 
and  a  half  years  of  its  existence  had 
harassed  hundreds  of  persons  hut  had 
made  not  one  arrest-  had  its  tine 
hand  in  this  hit  of  pseudo-scandal. 

The  man  who  came  to  the  front 
with  the  absurd  charges  was  later 
rewarded  by  the  Shaw  administra¬ 
tion  with  a  job  as  secretary  to  the 
Health  Commission. 

Clinton  meanwhile  had  submitted 
one  motion  after  another  in  an  effort 
to  prod  the  grand  jury  into  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  protected  vice.  He  got  no¬ 
where. 

He  talked  it  over  with  Bogue,  Kelly, 
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Hut  when  they  asked  to  whom  these 
women  paid  money  lor  protection 
against  raids,  they  got  onl\  silence 
or  denials. 

It  was  around  this  time  that  (  lm- 
ton  was  summoned  to  the  office  ol 
Mayor  Shaw.  What,  happened  there 
was  an  incredible  hit  ot  burlesque. 

It  seems  that  some  time  earlier  a 
friend  of  Clinton  had  shown  the  little 
restaurant  man  a  new  acquisition — 
an  honorary  police  badge.  Clinton 
greatly  impressed  by  it,  had  expressed 
the  wish  that  he  might  have  one.  He 
didn’t,  recognize  it  then  for  what  it 
was — an  empty  honor.  Badges  were 
being  passed  out  wholesale.  The\ 
stimulated  campaign  funds  and  sup¬ 
port  in  elections.  And  they  were  con¬ 
ferred  gratis  upon  men  whom  the 
administration  wished  to.  impress. 

The  Shaw  administration  (but  not 
Chief  Davis,  who  was  utterly  inno¬ 
cent  of  badge-selling )  peddled  those 
honorary  police  badges  to  bookies, 
bartenders  —  any  one.  Kventuallv 
8.000  of  them  were  issued. 

Clinton  arrived  at  Mayor  Shaw’s 
office  to  be  distinguished  by  ha\ing 
badge  No.  4020  bestowed  upon  him. 

Portly  Mayor  Shaw  was  there  to 
greet  him  solemnly  but  warmly.  And 
cordial,  big-bodied  Chief  Davis  v  as 
there,  looking  quite  military  in  his 
neat  blue  uniform,  with  two  marks¬ 
manship  medals  on  his  chest. 


The  Shaw  regime’s  police  chief  James 
Davis,  who  pinned  a  medal  on  Clinton. 

and  Ferguson.  If  the  grand  jury 
wouldn’t  investigate  these  things, 
they  would.  If  their  investigations 
produced  evidence,  the  grand  jury 
would  be  forced  to  act. 

Theoretically,  this  reasoning,  was 
watertight. 

First.  Clinton  had  a  talk  with  Judge 
William  Tell  Aggeler,  who  had  con¬ 
vened  the  grand  jury,  lie  told  him 
of  his  plans.  Judge  Aggeler  was 
alarmed.  “  Please,’’  he  said,  don  t 
fill  our  courts  with  a  procession  of 
small-time  gamblers  and  prostitutes. 

Clinton  was  about  to  say  he  had 
no  such  intention  when  the  judge 
swiveled  around  in  his  chair.  m»dded 
toward  a  window  throe  Hi  which  the 
City  Hall  was  visihY.  and  added. 
“  But  if  you  can  uncover  evidence  that 
will  lead  to  the  rascals  their,  you  fia\e 
my  blessing.’* 

Clinton.  Kelly.  Bogue.  ami  hergu- 
soii  set  out.  'They  visile*!  a  plan* 
on  Washington  Uoulcvard.  whi  rr  a 
colored  maid  assured  them  that  the 
girls  would  be  “  right  down. 

They  produced  their  credentials 
and  their  grand  jurors’  badges  and 
almost  scared  the  life  out  of  her. 

•  They  explained  they  were  merely  in 
search  of  information.  They  got  a  lot 
of  that,  most  o'*  it  only  of  sociological 
value.  They  learned,  for  example,  how 


T  was  quite  an  occasion.  Mayor 
.  Shaw  made  a  sonorous,  imposing 
speech.  When  he  had  finished,  Chief 
Davis  pinned  the  gleaming  police 
badge  on  Clinton’s  lapel.  Then  he 
stepped  hack,  snapped  to  attention, 
saluted.  Clinton  returned  the  salute. 

Chief  Davis  gave  Honorary  Police¬ 
man  Clinton  his  instructions:  “Ton 
will  uphold  the  integrity  and  high 
honor  of  the  Police  Department.  You 
will  assist  it  in  coping  with  its  many 
problems.”  He  added,  slyly,  that  one 
of  these  problems  was  a  growing  dis¬ 
respect  oil  the  part  of  the  public  (due 
to  a  misunderstanding )  and  assured 
(Minton  that  it  was  now  his  duty,  if 
he  saw  any  evidence  anywhere  of  law 
violation,  to  notify  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  at  once. 

Clinton,  standing  erect,  found  him¬ 
self  under  such  a  deluge  of  praise  as 
would  have  made  any  man  breathe 
hard.  Both  the  Mayor  and  the  Chief 
of  Police  assured  him  it  was  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  honor  so  outstanding  a  citizen. 

Today  Clifford  Clinton  chuckles  a 
little  as  he  recalls  the  incident.  But 

and  it  is  striking  proof  of  his  utter 
honesty  he  has  the  courage  to  ad¬ 
mit  :  “  Von  know,  oven  now.  knowing 
that  they  meant  not  a  word  of  what 
they  said  about  me,  1  still  can’t  help 
feeling  good  about  the  tine  things 
they  did  say.” 

He  soon  discovered  that  his  hon¬ 
orary  police  badge  was  quite  helpful 
in  obtaining  evidence  from  prosti¬ 
tutes  and  gamblers.  They  probably 
figured  that  he  was  “  one  ot  the  bov  s, 
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ind  wlion  lio  asked,  shrewdly,  whether 
everything  was  all  right  and  whether 
any  one  had  been  there  to  collect  the 
week’s  protection  money,  he  often  got 
revealing  answers. 

He  and  his  three  fellow  members  of 
the  grand-jury  minority  group  piled 
up  evidence  of  protected  vice  and 
gambling,  including  a  picture  of  a 
prosperous  Los  Angeles  policeman 
seated  in  his  car  outside  a  bookmak¬ 
ing  office  that  he  ran.  A  high-school 
boy  furnished  a  list  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  bawdyhouses.  It  was 
found  to  be  reasonably  accurate. 

Los  Angeles’  Negro  district  yielded 
some  sordid  pay  dirt.  Its  boss,  a  high- 
ranking  police  official  referred  to  by 
its  dusky  inhabitants  as  “  Sweetie 
Pie,”  had  converted  it  into  a  sort  of 
personal .  plantation  which  he  ran 
with  the  sweetness  of  Simon  Legfee. 
Negro  maids  going  home  at  night 
often  were  picked  up  by  cops  and 
charged  with  being  streetwalkers. 
Either  they  paid  ten  dollars  or  got 
cuffed  around  and  tossed  into  a  cell. 


CLINTON  found  no-  evidence  of 
white  slavery.  The  girls  he  inter¬ 
viewed  were  prostitutes  voluntarily; 
they  hoped  to  make  enough  money  to 
retire  and — like  any  other  women — 
eventually  to  marry.  But  they  as¬ 
sured  him  that  girls  who  lived  in 
houses  that  did  not  have  police  pro¬ 
tection  nearly  starved  to  death.  And 
they  were  the  helpless  victims  of  a 
maddening  small-scale  viciousness. 

Clinton  dumped  his  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  protected  vice  into  the 
laps  of  his  fellow  grand  jurors.  Un¬ 
able  to  disregard  him  longer,  the 
grand  jury  passed  a  motion  to  in¬ 
vestigate  vice  and  gambling.  . 

It  proved  a  hollow  triumph  for  him. 
The  grand  jury  promptly  shuttled  the 
whole  thing  to  five  of  its  members 
who  constituted  the  Criminal  Com¬ 
plaints  Committee.  The  secretary  of 
that  committee  was  Harry  R.  Chap¬ 
man.  He  was  said,  in  the  petition  for 
a  writ  of  mandate,  to  bear  relation¬ 
ship  to  Bob  Gans.  And  Abe  Chap¬ 
man,  allegedly  a  brother  of  Harry 
Chapman,  was  one  of  the  incorpora¬ 
tors  of  Camoa,  the  California  Amuse¬ 
ment  Machine  Operators  Association, 
which  had  more  than  2.000  marble- 
game  machines  then  in  operation  in 
Los  Angeles. 

In  addition,  the  petition  for  the 
writ  charged  that  two  other  members 
of  the  committee  were  a  man  who, 
since  becoming  a  grand  juror,  had  en¬ 
joyed  business  from  the  city,  and  a 
-  man  who  was  connected  with  the 
city’s  Water  and  Power  Department, 
one  of  whose  commissioners  later  was 
convicted  as  a  racketeer. 

Not  until  Clinton,  waiting  hope¬ 
fully.  found  that  there  was  to  be  no 
action  did  be  unearth  these  facts. 

The  machine  turned  a  pro-Shaw 
pi-ess  loose  on  him.  lie  was  berated 
as  a  dictator,  a  Red.  a  blucnose.  a 
long-hair,  and  as  a  “  one-man  grand 
jury-”  He  was  even  accused  m 


Later,  disguised  scandal  sheets,  quot¬ 
ing  Scripture,  charged  that  (Minton 
wanted  vice  districts  to  run  wide  open 
under  city  management,  and  drew 
hair-raising  pictures  of  white  slavers’ 
methods. 

Later,  too.  circulars  appeared  out 
of  nowhere,  blandly  asserting  that 
Clinton’s  cafeterias  were  sweatshops 
from  which  overworked  yri rls  lied  to 
the  comparative  ease  of  prostitution. 
Administration  scandal  sheets  then 
reprinted  these  anonymous  charges. 

"  It  is. doubtful  if  on  any  page  of 
America’s  political  history  you  can 
find  an  instance  of  more  vicious,  false, 
and  contemptible  harassment  of  a  de¬ 
cent  American  business  man.  Even 
Clinton,  who  has  a  spring-steel  re¬ 
siliency,  was  about  ready  to  admit 
defeat  in  that  moment.  He  was  get¬ 
ting  nowhere.  The  15)37  mayoralty 
campaign  was  under  way  and  the 
Shaw  machine  was  lighting  to  keep 
its  greedy  snout  in  the  trough  tor  a 
second  term.  It  had  money,  and  it 
had  the  press,  a  good  many  business 
men,  and  the  boys  of  the  “nether 
regions  ”  behind  it.  It  wanted  no 
complaints  about  vice  or  gambling  at 
this  moment.  And  Clinton  and  his 
business  were  suffering  from  attack. 

lie  talked  it  over  one  day  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  and  two  sons. 
Should  he  go  on  fighting?  lie  had 
been  licked  at  every  turn,  he  faced 
only  a  licking  in  the  future,  and  the 
costs  to  all  of  them  might  be  great. 

“We  decided,”  he  explains  today, 
quietly,  “  that  we  could  not  escape 
from  ourselves.  We  must  live  with 
our  own  consciences.  Our  sell-respect, 
our  status  -  as  decent  citizens  de¬ 
manded  that  we  fight.  True,  we 
might  lose  our  security,  even  our 
lives.  We  preferred  that  to  losing  our 
self-respect.” 

And  so  Clinton  fought  on,  while 
Mrs.  Clinton  worked  ten  hours  a  day 
in  her  husband’s  cafeteria. 


BEFORE  his  grand-jury  experience, 
his  acquaintance  County  Super¬ 
visor  John  Anson  Ford  had  been  op¬ 
posing  Mayor  Frank  L.  (throw  the 
Grafters  Out)  Shaw.  It  had  been  a 
pretty  dirty  re-election  campaign  on 
the  part  of  the  Shaw  machine.  Tin 
Spy  Squad  trailed  Ford,  the  Police 
Department  checked  his  personal  his¬ 
tory  for  the  years  1011  to  1020,  before 
he  had  come  to  Los  Angeles.  Though 
they  found  nothing  incriminating,  an 
anonymous  letter  accusing  him  ol  im¬ 
morality  was  sen!  to  I  he*  (  ounl  \ 
Hoard. 

The  wife  of  a  prominent  business 
man  asked  Ford  to  speak  at  a  lunch 
eon  of  fifty  clubwomen.  Mayor  Shaw’; 
president  of  the  Harbor  Commission 
telephoned  her  to  say  that  he  had 
hoard  Ford  was  to  speak,  and  that 
she  had  better  cancel  -the  luncheon  ; 
ho  had  hoard  thither  husband’s  sliip- 
chandlcring  business  might  suffer 
harm  otherwise.  She  refused.  One  ol 
the  Shaws  called  her  to  give  her  the 
same  warning.  Really  bov  husband 
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any  one  had  bet'll  there  lo  collect  the 
week's  protection  money,  he  often  got 
revealing  answers. 

He  and  his  three  fellow  members  of 
(he  grand-jury  minority  group  piled 
lip  evidence  of  protected  vice  and 
gambling,  including  a  picture  of  a 
prosperous  Los  Angeles  policeman 
seated  in  his  car  outside  a  bookmak- 
ing  office  that  he  ran.  A  high-school 
bov  furnished  a  list  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  bawdyhouses.  It  was 
found  to  be  reasonably  accurate. 

Los  Angeles’  Negro  district  yielded 
some  sordid  pay  dirt.  Its  boss,  a  high- 
ranking  police  official  referred  to  by 
its  dusky  inhabitants  as  “  Sweetie 
Pie,”  had  converted  it  into  a  sort  of 
personal  plantation  which  he  ran 
with  the  sweetness  of  Simon  Leg  fee. 
Negro  maids  going  home  at  night 
often  were  picked  up  by  cops  and 
charged  with  being  streetwalkers. 
Either  they  paid  ten  dollars  or  got 
cuffed  around  and  tossed  into  a  cell. 


CLINTON  found  no-  evidence  of 
white  slavery.  The  girls  he  inter¬ 
viewed  were  prostitutes  voluntarily; 
they  hoped  to  make  enough  money  to 
retire  and— like  any  other  women— 
eventually  to  marry.  But  they  as¬ 
sured  him  that  girls  who  lived  in 
houses  that  did  not  have  police  pro¬ 
tection  nearlv  starved  to  death.  And 
they  were  the  helpless  victims  of  a 
maddening  small-scale  viciousness. 

Clinton  dumped  his  evidence  ot  the 
existence  of  protected  vice  into  the 
laps  of  his  fellow  grand  jurors,  en¬ 
able  to  disregard  him  longer,  the 
grand  jury  passed  a  motion  to  in¬ 
vestigate  vice  and  gambling. 

It  proved  &  hollow  triumph  101  him. 
The  grand  jury  promptly  shuttled  the 
whole  thing  to  five  of  its  members 
who  constituted  the  Criminal  Com¬ 
plaints  Committee.  The  secretary  of 
that  committee  was  Harry  R.  Chap¬ 
man.  He  was  said,  in  the  petition  for 
a  writ  of  mandate,  to  bear  relation¬ 
ship  to  Bob  Gans.  And  Abe  Chap¬ 
man,  allegedly  a  brother  of  Harry 
1  Chapman,  was  one  of  the  incorpora¬ 
tors  of  Camoa,  the  California  Amuse¬ 
ment  Machine  Operators  Association, 
which  had  more  than  2,000  marble- 
game  machines  then  in  operation  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Tn  addition,  the  petition  tor  the 
writ  charged  that  two  other  members 
of  the  committee  were  a  man  who, 
since  becoming  a  grand  juror,  had  en- 
joved  business  from  the  city  and  a 
-  man  who  was  connected  with  the 
city’s  Water  and  Power  Department, 
one  of  whose  commissioners  later  was 
convicted  as  a  racketeer. 

Not  until  Clinton,  waiting  hope¬ 
fully,  found  that  there  was  to  be  no 
action  did  he  unearth  these  facts. 

The  machine  turned  a  pro-Shaw 
press  loose  on  him.  He  was  berated 
as  a  dictator,  a  Red.  a  bluenose.  a 
long-hair,  and  as  a  “  one-man  grand 
f  iurv  ”  He  was  even  accused  by  Mayor 
*  Shaw  himself  of  heading  an  Eastern 
gang  of  racketeers  who  intended  to 
take  over  local  vice  and  KnmblmS. 
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under  city  management,  and  drew 
hair-raising  pictures  of  white  slavers’ 
methods. 

Later,  too,  circulars  appeared  out 
of  nowhere,  blandly  asserting  that 
Clinton’s  cafeterias  were  sweatshops 
from  which  overworked  girls  lied  t<> 
the  comparative  ease  ol  prostitution. 
Administration  scandal  sheets  then 
reprinted  these  anonymous  charges. 

"  It  is. doubtful  if  on  any  page  of 
America’s  political  history  you^  can 
find  an  instance  of  more  vicious,  false, 
and  contemptible  harassment  of  a  de¬ 
cent  American  business  man.  Lven 
Clinton,  who  has  a  spring-steel  re¬ 
siliency,  was  about  ready  to  admit 
defeat*  in  that  moment.  He  was  get¬ 
ting  nowhere.  The  19T7  mayoralty 
campaign  was  under  way  and  the 
Shaw  machine  was  lighting  to  keep 
its  greedy  snout  in  the  trough  for  a 
second  term.  It  had  money,  and  it 
had  the  press,  a  good  many  business 
men,  and  the  boys  of  the  “nether 
regions  ”  behind  it.  It  wanted  no 
complaints  about  vice  or  gambling  at 
this  moment.  And  Clinton  and  bis 
business  were  sultering  from  attack. 

He  talked  it  over  one  day  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  and  two  sons. 
Should  he  go  on  lighting?  lie  had 
been  licked  at  every  turn,  lie  faced 
only  a  licking  in  the  future,  and  the 
costs  to  all  of  them  might  be  great. 

“We  decided,”  he  explains  today, 
quietly,  “  that  we  could  not  escape 
from  ourselves.  We  must  live  with 
our  own  consciences.  Our  self-respect, 
our  status  .  as  decent  citizens  de¬ 
manded  that  we  fight.  True,  we 
might  lose  our  security,  even  our 
lives.  We  preferred  that  to  losing  our 

self-respect.”  „  ,  ^ 

And  so  Clinton  fought  on,  while 
Mrs.  Clinton  worked  ten  hours  a  day 
in  her  husband’s  cafeteria. 


BEFORE  his  grand-jury  experience 
his  acquaintance  County  Super¬ 
visor  John  Anson  Ford  had  been  op¬ 
posing  Mayor  Frank  L.  (Throw  the 
Grafters  Out)  Shaw.  It  had  been  a 
prettv  dirtv  re-election  campaign  on 
the  part  of  the  Shaw  machine  T  he 
Spv  Squad  trailed  Ford,  the  Police 
Department  checked  his  personal  his¬ 
tory  for  the  years  101 1  to  1020  before 
he  had  come  to  I -os  Angeles.  1  hough 
thev  found  nothing  inerimmnt  mg,  an 
anonvmous  letter  accusing  him  ot  mi- 
morality  was  sent  to  the  (  ountv 

Board.  . 

The  wife  of  a  prominent  business, 
man  asked  Ford'to  speak  at  a  luneb- 
eon  of  fiftv  clubwomen.  Mayor  Shaw  s 
president  ot' the  Harbor  Commission 
telephoned  her  to  say  that  be  bad 
heard  Ford  was  to  speak,  and  that 
she  bad  better  cancel  the  luncheon; 
be  bad  beard  flTftt,  her  husband  s  sliip- 
chandlerinjr  business  murlit  sutlei 
harm  otherwise.  She  refused.  One  ol 
the  Shaws  called  her  to  jrive  her  the 
same  warn  bur.  Finally  her  husband 
was  called  by  men  who  said  they  "*-'  o 

1  lie  representatives  "L,*1  "'inor 
steamship  companies.  1  he  ten. 
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their  message  was  the  same :  His  wife 
ad  better  lay  off  that  luncheon. 

A  community  newspaper  in  Los 
Angeles  had  had  the  temerity  to  favor 
Ford  over  Frank  L.  Shaw.  Joe  Shaw 
told  the  publisher  that  his  theater  ad- 
ertising  was  in  danger.  It  was. 
Theater  managers  were  visited  by 
city  health  inspectors  who  advised 
them  that  an  epidemic  was  about  to 
start.  Their  theaters  would  he  closed 
nless  precautions  were  taken.  They 
anceled  their  advertising  in  the  com¬ 
munity  paper.  There  was  no  epi¬ 
demic.*  The  newspaper  publisher  came 
out  for  Shaw  in  his  next  edition.  His 
advertisers  returned. 

A  FORD  campaign  manager,  out 
for  a  drive,  was  run  off  a  road.  A 
campaign  worker  had  his  teeth 
knocked  out.  A  friend  of  Ford  loaned 
him  his  office  for  a  district  headquar¬ 
ters.  The  building  was  stink-bombed. 

A  man  heckled  Shaw  while  he  was 
making  a  campaign  speech.  A  burly 
man,  one  of  a  busload  attending  the 
meeting,  put  on  brass  knuckles  and 
opened  the  side  of  the  heckler's  face 
with  a  blow  that  knocked  him  out  of 
his  seat  into  the  aisle. 

Phony  throw  sheets,  emblazoned 
with  red  hammer  and  sickle  and  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  Communist  endorse¬ 
ments  of  Ford,  were  dropped  on  the 
city  from  an  airplane. 

His  Honor  Shaw  ran  into  a  couple 
ef  embarrassments.  The  town  had 
been  plastered  with  a  photograph 
showing  him  riding  in  an  automobile 
beside  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
It  had  a  lovely  backdrop — the  na¬ 
tional  Capitol.  Ford  set  the  public  to 
laughing  when  he  pointed  out  that  the 
picture  actually  had  been  taken  in 
Los  Angeles  when  President  Roose¬ 
velt  had  been  there.  The  Capitol  had 
been  skillfully  dubbed  in. 

Then,  in  the  heat  of  the  campaign, 
arose  a  more  serious  matter.  A  cable 
came  to  Los  Angeles  from  a  man  in 
France  who  said  he  was  broke  and 
wanted  to  come  back.  He  was  Dave 
Clark,  the  ex-prosecutor  who  had  shot 
and  killed  Charlie  Crawford  and 
Spencer  and  had  later  vanished  from 
his  home.  This  was  unpleasant.  Sud¬ 
denly  revived  was  the  talk  of  under¬ 
world  figures,  of  gambling.  The  man 
in  the  street  was  curious.  Why  had 
Clark  fled  to  Europe?  Where  had  he 
been  all  this  tim£? 

Guy  McAfee,  it  was  rumored,  paid 
Clark's  passage  back  to  America. 
Clark  landed  in  Boston,  was  joined  by 
his  wife,  but  did  not  hurry  home. 
Neither  did  he  answer  questions.  lie 
slipped  unobtrusively  into  Los  An¬ 
geles-on  election  night  as  the  votes 
were  being  counted. 

Those  votes,  by  a  slim  majority  of 
25,000,  defeated  Ford  and  put  Mayor 
Shaw  back  into  office. 

But  t lie  Shaw  administration  was 
not  yet  out  of  the  woods.  A  group  of 
church  women  appealed  to  the  Mayor 
to  do  something  about  the  vice  and 
gambling  that  Clinton  charged  ex¬ 
isted.  He  replied  sonorously  that 


one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  Los 
Angeles,  he  said,  was  the  “  white  spot 
in  the  nation."  In  a  rash  burst  of 
oratory  he  offered  any  sincere  com-  /* 
mittoo*  full  authority  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation. 

Clinton  read  the  Mayor's  offer  with 
interest,  if  not  with  astonishment. 
He  asked  Dr.  A.  M.  Wilkinson,  a 
prominent  Hollywood  physician  and 
member  of  the  County  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Commission,  to  call. together  a 
group  of  citizens  to  elect  a  committee 
which  would  ask  the  Mayor  lor  his 
authorization  to  investigate. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Methodist  church.  Clinton  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  committee. 

It  soon  called  upon  Mayor  Shaw.  The 
Mayor,  with  Chief  Davis  and  Joe 
.Shaw  behind  him,  began  to  hedge. 
With  some  asperity  he  said: 

“  You  ladies  and  gentlemen  have 
come  here,  and  we  happen  to  know 
that  you  are  not  sincere  but  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  destroy  public  confidence 
in  the  officials  of  this  city." 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  dis¬ 
claimed  any  such  purpose.  Joe  Shaw 
handed  his  brother  a  report  from 
Chief  Davis.  The  Mayor  read  it  and 
turned  on  the  Rev.  Wendell  Miller, 
one  of.  his  visitors.  “This  report,"  he 
said,  “shows  that  you  told  your  bar¬ 
ber  the  other  day  that  the  officials  of 
this  city  were  corrupt  and  deserved 
to  be  ousted  from  office." 

“  That,"  Mr.  Miller  replied  unper- 
turbedly,  “is  exactly  what  I  did  tell 
him." 

The  Mayor  was  supplied  with  “  re¬ 
ports  "  on  many  of  those  present.  lie 
attacked  Dr.  Wilkinson’s  sincerity  on 
the  grounds  that  he  had  met  with  and 
received  money  from  a  gambler.  It 
was  not  as  bad  as  it  sounded.  Dr. 
Wilkinson  had  staged  a  pageant  for 
the  Church  Brotherhood.  Guy  Mc¬ 
Afee  had  contributed  a  generous 
amount.  Wilkinson  bad  accepted  it 
for  the  Church  Brotherhood. 

CLINTON,  tiring  of  the  little  farce, 
pinned  the  Mayor  to  his  chair 
with  a  few  deft  sentences. 

“  All  of  this,"  he  said,  “  is  beside 
the  point.  This  committee  pledges  it¬ 
self  on  two  things.  First,  to  aet  as  a 
body,  not  as  individuals.  Second,  we 
promise  you  that  if  we  find  your 
claims  to  be  true — that  protected  vice 
and  gambling  do  not  exist  in  Los  An¬ 
geles — we  shall  be  the  strongest  sup¬ 
porters  you  have  ever  had." 

It  was  a  neat  verbal  trap.  The 
Mayor  went  into  a  huddle  with  Joe 
and  tlie  chief,  lie  came  out  of  it  to 
give  his  grudging  authorizat  ion  to  an 
investigation.  But  Chief  Davis  had 
a  final  \\t>rd  to  say.  “  This  whole 
thing,"  he  stormed,  “  is,  nonetheless, 
against  the  true  public  interest.  It 
is  bad.  It  undermines  morale." 

And  t lien-  hv  put  his  foot  squarely 
in  his  mouth:  “  I  still  say  your  mo¬ 
tives  are  insincere.  I  know  what  you 
are  contemplating.  You  are  making 
this  effort  as  a  basis  for  instituting 
recall  proceedings  in  January." 
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A  rnmmumn  newspap'i  m 

Anjreles  had  had  the  temerity  to  favor 
Ford  over  Frank  L.  Shaw.  Joe  Shaw 
told  the  publisher  that  his  theater  ad¬ 
vertising  was  in  danper.  It  was. 
Theater  managers  were  visited  by 
city  health  inspectors  who  advised 
them  that  an  epidemic  was  about  to 
start.  Their  theaters  would  be  closed 
unless  precautions  were  taken.  They 
canceled  their  advertising  in  the  com¬ 
munity  paper.  There  was  no  epi¬ 
demic.'  The  newspaper  publisher  came 
out  for  Shaw  in  his  next  edition.  Ilis 
advertisers  returned. 
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A  FORD  campaign  manager,  out 
for  a  drive,  was  run  off  a  road.  A 
campaign  worker  had  his  teeth 
knocked  out.  A  friend  of  Ford  loaned 
him  his  office  for  a  district  headquar¬ 
ters.  The  building  was  stink-bombed. 

A  man  heckled  Shaw  while  he  was 
making  a  campaign  speech.  A  burly 
man,  one  of  a  busload  attending  the 
meeting,  put  on  brass  knuckles  and 
opened  the  side  of  the  heckler’s  face 
with  a  blow  that  knocked  him  out  of 
his  seat  into  the  aisle. 

Phony  throw  sheets,  emblazoned 
with  red  hammer  and  sickle  and  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  Communist  endorse¬ 
ments  of  Ford,  were  dropped  on  the 
city  from  an  airplane. 

His  Honor  Shaw  ran  into  a  couple 
ef  embarrassments.  The  town  had 
been  plastered  with  a  photograph 
showing  him  riding  in  an  automobile 
beside  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

It  had  a  lovely  backdrop — the  na¬ 
tional  Capitol.  Ford  set  the  public  to 
laughing  when  he  pointed  out  that  the 
picture  actually  had  been  taken  in 
Los  Angeles  when  President  Roose¬ 
velt  had  been  there.  The  Capitol  had 
been  skillfully  dubbed  in. 

Then,  in  the  heat  of  the  campaign, 
arose  a  more  serious  matter.  A  cable 
came  to  Los  Angeles  from  a  man  in 
France  who  said  he  was  broke  and 
wanted  to  come  back.  He  was  Dave 
Clark,  the  ex-prosecutor  who  had  shot 
and  killed  Charlie  Crawford  and 
Spencer  and  had  later  vanished  from 
his  home.  This  was  unpleasant.  Sud¬ 
denly  revived  was  the  talk  of  under¬ 
world  figures,  of  gambling.  The  man 
in  the  street  was  curious.  Why  had 
Clark  fled  to  Europe?  Where  had  he 
been  all  this  tim6? 

Guv  McAfee,  it  was  rumored,  paid 
Clark’s  passage  back  to  America. 
Clark  landed  in  Boston,  was  joined  by 
his  wife,  but  did  not  hurry  home. 
Neither  did  he  answer  questions.  He 
slipped  unobtrusively  into  Los  An¬ 
geles-on  election  night  as  the  votes 
were  being  counted. 

Those  votes,  by  a  slim  majority  of 
25,000,  defeated  Ford  and  put  Mayor 
Shaw  back  into  office. 

But  the  Shaw  administration  was 
not  yet  out  of  the  woods.  A  group  of 
church  women  appealed  to  the  Mayor 
to  do  something  aboirt  the  vice  and 
gambling  that  Clinton  charged  ex¬ 
isted.  lie  replied  sonorously  that 
there  was  no  protected  vice  in  his  city 
\  and  that  its  Police  Department  was 
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oratory  he  offered  any  sincere  coni-  ' 
mittee  full  authority  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation. 

Clinton  read  the  Mayor’s  offer  with 
interest,  if  not  with  astonishment. 
He  asked  Dr.  A.  M.  Wilkinson,  a 
prominent  Hollywood  physician  and 
member  of  the  County  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Commission,  to  call  .together  a 
group  of  citizens  to  elect  a  committee 
which  would  ask  the  Mayor  for  his 
authorization  to  investigate. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Methodist  church.  Clinton  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  committee. 
It  soon  called  upon  Mayor  Shaw.  The 
Mayor,  with  Chief  Davis  and  Joe 
Shaw  behind  him,  began  to  hedge. 
With  some  asperity  he  said: 

“  You  ladies  and  gentlemen  have 
come  here,  and  we  happen  to  know 
that  you  are  not  sincere  but  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  destroy  public  confidence 
in  the  officials  of  this  city.” 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  dis¬ 
claimed  any  such  purpose.  Joe  Shaw 
handed  his  brother  a  report  from 
Chief  Davis.  The  Mayor  read  it  and 
turned  on  the  Rev.  Wendell  Miller, 
one  of.  his  visitors.  “This  report,”  he 
said,  “  shows  that  you  told  your  bar¬ 
ber  the  other  day  that  the  officials  of 
this  city  were  corrupt  and  deserved 
to  be  ousted  from  office.” 

“  That,”  Mr.  Miller  replied  unper- 
turbedly,  “is  exactly  what  I  did  tell 
him.” 

The  Mayor  was  supplied  with  “  re¬ 
ports  ”  on  many  of  those  present.  He 
attacked  Dr.  Wilkinson’s  sincerity  on 
the  grounds  that  he  had  met  with  and 


body,  not  as  individuals.  Second,  we 
promise  you  that  if  we  find  your 
claims  to  lie  true — that  protected  vice 
and  gambling  do  not  exist  in  Los  An¬ 
geles— we  shall  be  the  strongest  sup¬ 
porters  you  have  ever  had.” 

It  was  a  neat  verbal  trap.  The 
Mayor  went  into  a  huddle  with  Joe 
and  the  chief.  lie  came  out  of  it  to 
give  his  grudging  authorization  to  an 
investigation.  But  Chief  Davis  had 
a  final  w^rd  to  say.  “  This  whole 
thing,”  he  stormed,  “  is,  nonetheless, 
against  the  true  public  interest.  It 
is  bad.  It  undermines  morale.” 

And  then-dre  put  his  foot  squarely 
in  his  mouth:  “  I  still  say  your  mo¬ 
tives  are  insincere.-  I  know  what  you 
are  contemplating.  You  are  making 
this  effort  as  a  basis  for  instituting 
recall  proceedings  in  January. 

Clifford  Clinton  asked  one  ol  the 
committee  members,  when  they  were 
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received  money  from  a  gambler.  It 
was  not  as  bad  as  it  sounded.  Dr. 

viewpo 

citizen; 

Wilkinson  had  staged  a  pageant  for 
the  Church  Brotherhood.  Guy  Mc¬ 
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Afee  had  contributed  a  generous 

of  the 

amount.  Wilkinson  had  accepted  it 
for  the  Church  Brotherhood. 

/-'LINTON,  tiring  of  the  little  farce, 
pinned  the  Mayor  to  his  chair 
with  a  few  deft  sentences. 

“  All  of  this,”  he  said,  “  is  beside 
the  point.  This  committee  pledges  it¬ 
self  on  two  things.  First,  to  act  as  a 
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outside.  “What  did  he  mean?  What 
J  am  recall  proceedings?  ” 

It  was  explained  to  him  that  in  Los 
Angelos,  i  f  one  obtains  t he  sigmilurcs 
of  20  ])er  cent  of  the  ('lectors  who 
voted  in  the  last  election,  and  has 
them  certified,  then  the  City  Council 
must  call  an  election  within  sixty 
days.  The?  Mayor  who  is  in  office  must 
run  against  whatever  candidates  are 
in  the  field  against  him.  If  one  of 
those  candidate's  receives  a  majority, 
he  replaces  the  Mayor. 

As  Clinton  listened  to  all  this,  his 
eyes  were  bright  and  his  face  thought¬ 
ful.  though  he  said  merely,  “  Ifnim  !  ” 
Several  days  after  receiving  the 
Mayor’s  blessing,  tin1  committee  an¬ 
nounced  a  long-term  program  of  in¬ 
vestigation.  On  the  following  day  the 
Mayor  revoked  his  authorization  and 
appointed  a  committee  of  his  own, 
which  was  never  heard  from  again. 

UT  Clinton  and  his  band  kept  to¬ 
gether,  called  themselves  CIVIC 
(Citizens’  Independent  Vice  Investi¬ 
gating  Committee)  and  offered  to 
finance  Mayor  Shaw  if  he  wished  to 
investigate  as  to  their  motives.  All 
members  of  CIVIC  pledged  them¬ 
selves  not  to  hold  public  office. 

Clinton’s  immediate  concern  now 
was  to  obtain  evidence  of  collusion  be¬ 
tween  Los  Angeles  officials  and  the 
underworld.  It  was  suggested  to  him 
that  he  hire  an  attorney,  Arthur 
Brigham  Rose.  Skeptical  and  cagey 
by  this  time,  he  first  privately  checked 
up  on  Attorney  Rose.  What  he  found 
out  ({('lighted  him. 

Arthur  Brigham  Rose  was  a 
fighter,  adroit,  courageous,  and  no 
man’s  fool,  lie  had  a  worldly-wise 
viewpoint  which  was  exactly  what  the 
citizens  who  comprised  CIVIC  most 
needed.  And  he  knew  of  all  44  dirt- 
getting ’’  tricks  of  the  syndicate  and 
of  the  Spy  Squad. 

He  welcomed  cases  that  other  law¬ 
yers  considered  “  too  hot  to  handle.” 
He  was  a  perfect  and  seasoned  guide 
for  Clifford  Clinton,  who  was  de¬ 
termined  to  walk  the  jungle  trails  in 
search  of  corruption. 

•Clinton  and  Rose  began  to  gather 
evidence  and  affidavits.  Rose  was  of¬ 
fered  $100,000  to  quit.  lie  refused. 
They  told  him  he  could  write  his  own 
ticket.  He  said  no. 

Clinton  received  and  refused  an 
even  more  amazing  offer.  Ilediad  be¬ 
come  interested  in  a  hotel  project.  To 
finance  it-  would  require  an  even  two 
million  dollars.  An  imidenlilied  man 
phoned  him  one  night  :  “  I  am  pre¬ 

pared  to  offer  you  complete  financing 
of  that  project  on  your  own  terms,  on 
the  condition  that  you  stick  to  your 
business  and  lay  off  this  CIVIC1#  clean¬ 
up  campaign.” 

One  of  the  men  from  whom  Clinton 
and  Rose  had  obtained  an  affidavit 
eoneerninK  t  lie  colored  jramblinjr  sit¬ 
uation  was  James  Alexander,  a  small 
•  newspaper  editor.  For  signing  the 
affidavit  he  lost  his  advertisers  aiul 
h is  paper.  And  then  one  nirrht  a  rain 
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lleeing  car.  Clinton  and  Rose  checked 
it.  The  plates  were  issued  to  a  car 
assigned'to  Kynette’s  Spy  Squad. 

Art  Simms,  a  colored  man,  fur¬ 
nished  Clinton,  through  Rose,  with  an 
affidavit  revealing  vice  pay-offs  in  Los 
Angeles’  Harlem.  Simms  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  a  vagrancy  charge,  despite 
tin*  fact  that  he  was  a  property  owner. 
Held  in  $500  bond,  he  was  locked  in  a 
cell  from  which  he  sent  messages  to 
Clinton.  Those  were  never  received. 
Nearly  a  week  elapsed  before  Clinton 
heard  that  Simms  was  in  jail. 

When  he  did.  he  hurried  to  the  jail 
with  Karl  Kelly.  44  Everything  will  he 
all  right  now,”  they  assured  Simms  in 
his  cell.  ”  I )on’t  worry.” 

”  Here  I  am,”  Simms  said  bitterly. 
“  You  tell  me  not  to  worry  and  I  been 
sitting  here  in  jail  for  a  week.  I  ain’t 
had  a\shave  and  my  face  is  swollen. 
They  feed  me  on  beans.  I’m  sick.  I 
sent  out  to  get  you  to  come  down  and 
get  me  out  of  here  and  you  never 
came.  Now,  today,  I  got  a  subpoena 
to  go  to  the  grand  jury.  I’ll  tell  ’em 
nothing.  Look  what  they  did  to  me 
already.” 

Clinton  got  the  poor  Negro  out  of 
jail  and  took  him  to  his  own  home. 
The  next  day,  convinced  that  lie  had 
friends  after  all,  ..Simms  told  the 
grand  jury  the  facts  as  he  had  set 
them  forth  in  his  affidavit. 

When  he  came  to  trial  on  the 
vagrancy  charge,  four  policemen  tes¬ 
tified  that  they  had  seen  him  in  the 
company  of  known  crooks.  Attorney 
Rose  let  them  all  so  testify.  Then, 
smiling,  he  got  up  and  put  one  ques¬ 
tion  to  them:  “  Why,  if  you  saw  this 
man  in  the  company  of  known  crooks, 
did  you  fail  to  arrest  those  crooks?  ” 

A  jury  acquitted  Simms  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

Clinton  was  overlooking  no  possi¬ 
ble  source  of  information.  More  than 
a  year  before,  a  strong  voice  had  horn 
raised  against  tin*  underworld  control 
of  Los  Angeles.  It  had  been  the  voice 
of  a  woman — Rheba  (Taw ford  Spli- 
valo,  44  Angel  of  Broadway,”  one-time 
director  of  California’s  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare  and  at  that 
time  assistant  pastor  of  Aimee 
Semple  McPherson’s  Angelas  Temple. 

1 1 ORTLY  after  John  Langan  had 
been  “  persuaded  ”  to  drop  his  suit 
against  Chief  Davis  and  the  city 
for  his  embarrassment  at  the  hands 
of  the  California  Border  Patrol, 
Rheba  Crawford  went  on  the  air. 
She  had  a  large*  and  faithful  follow¬ 
ing  and  she  gave  <  Ik?  Spy  St  pi  ad  merry 
hell.  In  a  broadcast  on  April  1  !)”(>, 
she  attacked  the  Shaw  gang  and 
charged  that  there  existed  in  Bos  An¬ 
geles  44  a  death-dealing  machine 
budded  by  taxpayers’  dollars”  that 
engineered  frame-ups  and  employed 
overy  agency  possible  “  to  strike  ter¬ 
ror  and  fear  to  the  hearU-oMhr  ques¬ 
tioning  citizen.” 

She  said,  44  Day  and  night,  one  who 
has  offended  lives  with  tapped  tele¬ 
phone  wires,  death  threats,  weird 
-,v,, ;im!  oTidless  hours — 1  know  ! 


©  Only  through  the  eye  of  the  color 
camera  could  we  bring  you  the  true 
.story  of  the  beauty,  comfort  and  con* 
veniencc  you  can  enjoy  on  this  popular 
train,  between  Chicago  and  California, 
for  the  very  lowest  rail  fares  .  .  . 

So,  in  the  new  booklet  about  the 
daily  Scout,  you'll  see  many  beautiful 
natural  color  photos  of  the  Scout  .s  ultra* 
modern  stainless  steel  chair  cars;  its 
spotless  tourist  sleepers;  the  cosy  lounge 
car;  the  efficient  couricr*nurse;  and  the 
cheery  dining  car  where  delicious  Fred 
Harvey  meals  are  served  for  as  little 
as  VOc  a  Jay  .  .  . 

You'll  see  them  all  in  the  brand  new 
Scout  booklet,  |ust  as  you  II  find  them 
aboard  the  Ssout  itself,  bound  for  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  or  San  Francisco! 


Muv  we  send  you  one  of  these  interesting  new 
booklets’  Just  nail  coupon  below  for  a  free  copy. 
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If,  was  explained  In  him  that  in  Los 
Anodes,  if  one  obtains  the  signatures 
of  20  per  cent  of  the  electors  who 
voted  in  Iho  Iasi  election,  and  has 
them  certified,  Hum  the  City  Council 
must  call  an  election  within  sixty 
days.  The  Mayor  who  is  in  office  must 
run  against  whatever  candidates  are 
in  the  field  against  him.  If  one  of 
those  candidates  receives  a  majority, 
he  replaces  the  Mayor. 

As  Clinton  listened  to  all  this,  his 
eyes  were  bright  and  his  face  thought¬ 
ful.  though  he  said  merely, 44  ITmm  !  ” 

Several  days  after  receiving  the 
Mayor’s  blessing,  the  committee  an¬ 
nounced  a  long-term  program  of  in¬ 
vestigation.  On  the  following  day  the 
Mayor  revoked  his  authorization  and 
appointed  a  committee  of  his  own, 
which  was  never  hoard  from  again. 

BUT  Clinton  and  his  band  kept  to¬ 
gether,  called  themselves  CIVIC 
(Citizens’  Independent  Vice  Investi¬ 
gating  Committee)  and  offered  to 
finance  Mayor  Shaw  if  he  wished  to 
investigate  as  to  their  motives.  AH 
members  of  CIVIC  pledged  them¬ 
selves  not  to  hold  public  office. 

Clinton’s  immediate  concern  now 
was  to  obtain  evidence  of  collusion  be¬ 
tween  Los  Angeles  officials  and  the 
underworld.  It  was  suggested  to  him 
that  he  hire  an  attorney,  Arthur 
Brigham  Rose.  Skeptical  and  cagey 
by  this  time,  he  first  privately  checked 
up  on  Attorney  Rose.  What  he  found 
out:  delighted  him. 

Arthur  Brigham  Rose  was  a 
fighter,  adroit,  courageous,  and  no 
man’s  fool.  He  had  a  worldly-wise 
viewpoint  which  was  exactly  what  the 
citizens  who  comprised  CIVIC  most  9s* 


assigned'to  lunette's  Spy  Squad. 

Art  Simms,  a  colored  man.  fur¬ 
nished  Clinton,  through  Rose,  with  an 
affidavit  revealing  vice  pay-offs  in  Los 
Angeles*  Harlem.  Sinuns  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  a  vagrancy  charge',  despite 
the  fact  that  In*  was  a  property  owner. 
Held  in  .$500  bond,  he  was  locked  in  a 
cell  from  which  he  sent  messages  to 
Clinton.  These  were  never  received. 
Nearly  a  week  elapsed  before  Clinton 
heard  that  Simms  was  in  jail. 

When  he  did.  In*  hurried  to  the  jail 
with  Karl  Kelly.  44  Everything  will  he 
all  right  now.”  they  assured  Simms  in 
his  cell.  44  Don't  worry.” 

44  Here  I  am,”  Simms  said  bitterly. 
44  You  tell  me  not  to  worry  and  I  been 
sitting  here  in  jail  for  a  week.  I  ain’t 
had  aNshavo  and  my  face  is  swollen. 
They  feed  me  on  beans.  I’m  sick.  I 
sent  out  to  get  you  to  come  down  and 
get  me  out  of  here  and  you  never 
came.  Now,  today,  I  got  a  subpoena 
to  go  to  the  grand  jury.  I’ll  tell  ’em 
nothing.  Look  what  they  did  to  me 
already.” 

Clinton  got  the  poor  Negro  out  of 
jail  and  took  him  to  his  own  home. 
The  next  day,  convinced  that  he  had 
friends  after  all,  „ Simms  told  tin* 
grand  jury  the  facts  as  he  had  sot 
them  forth  in  his  affidavit. 

When  he  came  to  trial  on  the 
vagrancy  charge,  four  policemen  tes¬ 
tified  that  they  had  seen  him  in  the 
company  of  known  crooks.  Attorney 
Rose  let  them  all  so  testify.  Then, 
smiling,  he  got  up  and  put  one  ques¬ 
tion  to  them:  44  Why,  if  you  saw  this 
man  in  the  company  of. known  crooks, 
did  you  fail  to  arrest  those  crooks?  ” 
A  jury  .acquitted  Simms  in  fifteen 


needed.  And  he  knew  of  all  44  dirt 
getting”  tricks  of  the  syndicate  and 
of  the  Spy  Squad. 

He  welcomed  cases  that  other  law¬ 
yers  considered  44  too  hot  to  handle.” 
He  was  a  perfect  and  seasoned  guide 
for  Clifford  Clinton,  who  was  de¬ 
termined  to  walk  the  jungle  trails  in 
s  earch  of  corruption. 

•(Hinton  and  Rose  began  to  gather 
evidence  and  affidavits.  Rose  was  of¬ 
fered  $100,000  to  quit.  He  refused. 
They  told  him  he  could  write  his  own 
ticket.  He  said  no. 

Clinton  received  and  refused  an 
even  more  amazing  offer.  He  had  be¬ 
come  interested  in  a  hotel  project.  To 
finance  it  would  require  an  even  two 
million  dollars.  An  unidentified  man 
phoned  him  one  night:  44  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer  you  complete  financing 
of  that  project  on  your  own  terms,  on 
the  Condition  that  you  stick  to  your 
business  and  lay  oil  this  C1N  1C  clean¬ 
up  campaign.” 

"One  of  the  men  from  whom  Clinton 
and  Rose  had  obtained  an  affidavit 
concerning  the  colored  gambling  sit¬ 
uation  was  James  Alexander,  a  small 
newspaper  editor.  For  signing  the 
affidavit  he  lost  his  advertisers  and 
his  paper.  And  then  one  night  a  rain 
of  bricks  smashed  through  the  win- 
.  (lows  of  his  home,  lie  rushed  out  in 
time  to  get  the  license'  number  oi  a 


Clinton  was  overlooking  no  possi 
ble  source  of  information.  More  than 
a  year  before,  a  strong  voice  had  been 
raised  against  the  underworld  control 
of  Los  Angeles.  It  had  been  the  voice 
of  a  woman — Rheha  Crawford  Rpli- 
valo,  44  Angel  of  Broadway,”  one-time 
director  of  California’s  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare  and  at  that 
time  assistant  pastor  of  Aimee 
Semple  McPherson’s  Angelas  Temple. 

SHORTLY  after  John  Langan  had 
been  44  persuaded  ”  to  drop  his  suit 
against  Chief  Davis  and  the  city 
for  his  embarrassment  at  the  hands 
of  the  California  Border  Patrol. 
Rheha  Crawford  went  on  the  air. 
She  had  a  large  and  faithful  follow- 
ingand  she  gave  the  Spy  Squad  merry 
hell.  In  a  broadcast  on  April  •”>. 
she  attacked  the  Shaw  gang  and 
charged  that  there  existed  in  Los  An- 

pHes  44  a  death-deaMng  machine 
builded  by  taxpayers’  dollars  44  that 

engineered  1’rame-ups  and  employed 
every  agency  possible  44  to  strike  ter¬ 
ror  and  fear  to  the  hearb-ofjhe  ques¬ 
tioning  citizen.” 

She  said,  44  Day  and  night,  one  who 
has  o flench'd  lives  with  tapped  tele¬ 
phone  wires,  death  threats,  weird 
warnings  and  endless  hours  1  know  . 

'This  is  America-  not  Dor- 
many!  Los  Angeles — not  Moscow 


©  Only  through  the  eye  of  the  color 
camera  could  we  bring  you  the  true 
story  of  the  beauty,  comfort  and  con' 
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as  Wc  ii  day  .  .  . 

You’ll  see  them  all  in  the  brand  new 
Scout  booklet,  just  as  you'll  find  them 
aboard  the  Scout  itself,  bound  for  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  or  San  Francisco! 
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Attention,  grand  jury!  Do  your 
duly!  ” 

She  obtained  and  broadcast  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  illegal  establishments  in 
which,  it  was  charged,  Guy  McAfee 
had  a  protective  interest. 

It  was  reasonable  to  expect  some 
sort  of  denouement.  It  came.  Rheba 
Crawford  took  a  trip  with  her  hus¬ 
band  to  Honolulu.  She  returned,  went 
on  the  air  and,  this  time,  sang  the 
praises  of  the  Shaw  administration. 

WHY?  There  is  no  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  available,  although  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Spy  Squad 
tapped  her  phone  wires  and  put  dicto¬ 
graphs  in  her  apartment.  \Vhat  hap¬ 
pened  after  that  is  any  one’s  guess. 
For  some  reason,  she  had  a  change  of 
heart.  Among  the  many  who  wondered 
why  wks  Clifford  Clinton. 

For  tvhat  it  may  be  worth,  here  is 
the  description  that  Aimee  Semple 
McPherson,  in  a  deposition  taken  at 
the  time  when  she  was  defendant  in 
a  slander  suit  for  $1, 080, 000  brought 
against  her  by  Rheba  Crawford  but 
settled  out  of  court,  without  trial, 
gave  of  an  incident  which,  she  said, 
had  preceded  Rheba’s  trip  to  Hono¬ 
lulu.  The  incident,  she  said,  had 
occurred  on  the  parsonage  stairs.  She 
said  that  Miss  Crawford,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  witnesses,  had  said  that  her 
policy  (the  words  are  Aimee’s)  was 
“  to  kick  everybody  in  the  shins.  For 
instance,  she  had  kicked  the  governor 
of  the  state  in  the  shins  until  he  gave 
her  husband  a  job.  To  kick  the  Police 
Department  in  the  shins  until  they 
would  holler  for  help  and  give  up.” 

“  Give  up  what?  ”  Aimee  was  asked. 
“  Their  fight  of  her,  until  they 
holler  for  help  and  would  come 
through  with  a  donation  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  She  said :  4  The  underworld  pays 
off  in  other  cities  and  I  do  not  see  why 
they  would  not  pay  off  in  Dos  An¬ 
geles/  And,  in  Ihe  presence  of  Miss 
Jordan  and  Miss  Nordin,  Miss  Craw¬ 
ford  said:  4  I  will  leave  for  Honolulu 
and  while  I  am  gone  I  expect  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  gamblers  to  offer 
you  $130,000,  and  if  they  do,  take  it 
and  split  fifty-fifty  with  nie.’  I 
thought  she  was  joking  and  remarked 
to  Miss  Jordan  :  4  I  am  sure  she  must 
be  joking.  Miss  Crawford  does  not 
mean  that.  Surely  you  are  joking?  ’ 
And  Miss  Crawford  said:  41  was 
never  more  serious  in  my  life.  They 
pay  off  in  other  counties,  why  not 
here?  9 

44  All  of  that  made  me  feel  be¬ 
wildered  and  trepidation  of  the  out¬ 
come.” 

Clifford  Clinton  was  eager- to  have 
Rheba  Crawford  tell  her  story — what¬ 
ever  it  might  he — to  tin?  1937  grand 
jury.  He  preferred  that  she  appear 
as  a  voluntary  witness.  How  to  ap¬ 
proach  her? 

(din  hm’s  daughter  Jearf\was  a 
schoolmate  and  J*riend  of  the  step¬ 
daughter  of  David  Hutton,  plump 
*  ex-husband  of  Aimee  Semple  McPher¬ 
son.  Through  that  friendship,  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  arranged  between  Clinton 


the  evening  of  October  3,  1937.  Mrs. 
Dave  Hutton,  Jr.,  was  present.  Clin¬ 
ton  explained  that  he  wauled  David 
Hutton  to  appeal  to  Rheba  Crawford 
-and  ask  her  to  assist  him. 

44  You  mean  by  that,”  Hutton  said, 

44  that  she  has  to  come  across  and — ” 

44  She  has  to  tell  the  truth  and  noth¬ 
ing  hut  the  truth.” 

44  Names  and  all ?  ” 

44  And  addresses.” 

44  Well,  who  is  involved?”  asked 
Hutton. 

44  It  involves  Joe  Shaw.  It  involves 
all  the  other  elements — Andy  Foley, 
[Guy]  McAfee.  It  involves  the  whole 
picture.  .  .  .  Mostly  the  city  ad¬ 
ministration.  .  .  .  Tt\s  just  a  racket 
from  start  to  finish.” 

44  Who  is  on  top  of  that?  Is  Rheba4 
on  top?  ” 

44  No.  Rheba  is  just  a  dupe  in  the 
whole  thing.” 

44  P»eing  used  by  whom?  ” 

44  By  Joe  Shaw,  McAfee.” 

Mrs.  Hutton  interposed  a  question: 
44  You  mean  Guy  McAfee,  who  runs 
all  those  gambling  houses?  ” 

Clinton  said,  44  Hot  me  toll  you  how 
this  .  .  .  Joe  Shaw  is  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  Joe  Shaw  runs  our  city. 
Joe  Shaw  is  the  Mayor’s  brother  and 
Mayor’s  secretary  who  watches. 
Handles  the  Mayor’s — that  part  icular 
stuff  as  he  does  the  city  government. 
Most  of  those  things  .  .  .  work 
right  out  of  the  Mayor’s  office.” 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Clifford 
Clinton  fully  showed  his  hand;  the 
first  time  he  told  any  one  that  he  com¬ 
pletely  comprehended  the  graft  set¬ 
up  in  Los  Angelos  and  did  not  intend 
to  stop  until  he  had  reached  the 
Mayor’s  office  and  Joe  Shaw.  The  con¬ 
versation  was  held  between  7.20  and 
8  P.  M.  in  a  private  home  at  Second 
and  St.  Andrews  streets. %  It  might  as 
well  have  been  shouted  aloud  on  the 
stops  of  City  Hall. 

For  Joe  Shaw  and  his  Spy  Squad 
had  learned  that  Clinton  was  to  con¬ 
fer  with  Dave  Hutton.  And — without 
the  knowledge  of  any  of  those  in  the 
house — they  had  secretly  installed  a 
dictograph  recording  outfit,  under  the 
leadership  of  Captain  Kynette. 

EVERY  word  of  that  conversation 
was  recorded.  It  was  transcribed 
into  a  confident  ial  report,  listed  among 
the  Spv  Squad  records  as  44  File  E-7 
and  D-G.” 

The  Spy  Squad  knew  Clifford  Clin¬ 
ton’s  objective  now.  Every  day  he 
was  becoming  more  dangerous.  The 
situation  called  for  more  drastic* 
measures,  sterner  warning. 

It  eame,' one  midnight  later  in  the 
month.  A  bomb  rocked  Clinton’s 
home. 

TTY/.s  flic  Joe  Shaw  machine  actually , 
a <?  Clinton-  declared,  Ihe  artnenn eu t  of 
a  rimy  of  public  cncm  ic. s*  in  the  vice- 
(t  nd-<ja  m  Id  in  <j  and  t'ctcorld  ?  11  <t- «  that 
rincj  actually  bleed m ft  Los  An f/clcs  of 
uni  old-  millions ?  The  facts,  with  fiiy- 
vres ,  will  come  to  liffh-t  ill  Liberty 
next  week.  So  will  the  story  of  how 
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had  a  protective  interest. 

It  was  reasonable  to  expect  some 
sort  of  denouement.  It  came.  Rheba 
Crawford  took  a  trip  with  her  hus¬ 
band  to  Honolulu.  She  returned,  went 
on  the  air  and,  this  time,  sang  the 
praises  of  the  Shaw  administration. 

WIIY?  There  is  no  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  available,  although  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Spy  Squad 
tapped  her  phone  wires  and  put  dicto¬ 
graphs  in  her  apartment.  What  hap¬ 
pened  after  that  is  any  one’s  guess. 
For  some  reason,  she  had  a  change  of 
heart.  Among  the  many  who  wondered 
why  was  Clifford  Clinton. 

For  what  it  may  be  worth,  here  is 
the  description  that  Aimee  Semple 
McPherson,  in  a  deposition  taken  at 
the  time  when  she  was  defendant  in 
a  slander  suit  for  $1,080,000  brought 
against  her  by  Rheba  Crawford  but 
settled  out  of  court,  without  trial, 
gave  of  an  incident  which,  she  said, 
had  preceded  Rheba’s  trip  to  Hono¬ 
lulu.  The  incident,  she  said,  had 
occurred  on  the  parsonage  stairs.  She 
said  that  Miss  Crawford,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  witnesses,  had  said  that  her 
policy  (the  words  are  Aimee’s)  was 
u  to  kick  everybody  in  the  shins.  For 
instance,  she  had  kicked  the  governor 
of  the  state  in  the  shins  until  he  gave 
her  husband  a  job.  To  kick  the  Police 
Department  in  the  shins  until  they 
would  holler  for  help  and  give  up.” 

“  Give  up  what?  "  Aimee  was  asked. 
“Their  fight  of  her,  until  they 
holler  for  help  and  would  come 
through  with  a  donation  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  She  said :  ‘  The  underworld  pays 
off  in  other  cities  and  I  do  not  see  why 
they  would  not  pay  off  in  Dos  An¬ 
geles/  And,  in  the  presence  of  Miss 
Jordan  and  Miss  Nordin,  Miss  Craw¬ 
ford  said:  *  1  will  leave  for  Honolulu 
and  while  I  am  gone  I  expect  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  gamblers  to  oiler 
you  $180,000,  and  if  they  do,  take  it 
and  split  fifty-fifty  with  me/  I 
thought  she  was  joking  and  remarked 
to  Miss  Jordan  :  ‘  I  am  sure  she  must 
be  joking.  Miss  Crawford  does  not 
mean  that.  Surely  you  are  joking?  ’ 
And  Miss  Crawford  said:  ‘I  was 
never  more  serious  in  my  life.  They 
pay  off  in  other  counties,  why  not 
here?  * 

“  All  of  that  made  me  feel  be¬ 
wildered  and  trepidation  of  the  out¬ 
come.” 

Clifford  Clinton  was  eager  to  have 
Rheba  Crawford  tell  her  story — what¬ 
ever  it  might  be — to  thtf  1987  grand 
jury.  He  preferred  that  she  appear 
as  a  voluntary  witness.  How  to  ap¬ 
proach  her? 

Clinton’s  daughter  Jomt\was  a 
schoolmate  and  friend  of  the  step¬ 
daughter  of  David  Hutton,  plump 
-  ex-husband  of  Aimee  Semple  McPher¬ 
son.  Through  that  friendship,  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  arranged  between  Clinton 
and  Hutton. 

Clinton  went  to  Hutton’s  house  on 
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“  You  mean  by  that,*’  Hutton  said, 

“  that  she  has  to  come  across  and — ” 

“  She  has  to  tell  the  truth  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  truth.” 

“  Names  and  all ?  ” 

“  And  addresses.” 

“Well,  who  is  involved?”  asked 
Hutton. 

“  It  involves  Joe  Shaw.  It  involves 
all  the  other  elements — Andy  Foley, 
[Guy]  McAfee.  It  involves  the  whole 
picture.  .  .  .  Mostly  the  city  ad¬ 
ministration.  .  .  .  It’s  just  a  racket 
from  start  to  finish.” 

“  Who  is  on  top  of  that?  Is  Rheba* 
on  top?  ” 

“  No.  Rheba  is  just  a  dupe  in  the 
whole  thing.” 

“  P»eing  used  by  whom?  ” 

“  Rv  Joe  Shaw,  McAfee.” 

Mrs.  Hutton  interposed  a  question  : 
“  You  mean  Guy  McAfee,  who  runs 
all  those  gambling  houses?  ” 

Clinton  said,  “  Let  me  tell  you  how 
this  .  .  .  Joe  Shaw  is  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  Joe  Shaw  runs  our  city. 
Joe  Shaw  is  the  Mayor’s  brother  and 
Mayor’s  secretary  who  watches. 
Handles  the  Mayor’s — that  particular 
stuff  as  he  does  the  city  government. 
Most  of  those  things  .  .  .  work 
right,  out  of  the  Mayor’s  office.” 

This  was  the  first  t  ime  that  Clifford 
Clinton  fully  showed  his  hand;  the 
first  time  he  told  any  one  that  he  com¬ 
pletely  comprehended  the  graft  set¬ 
up  in  Dos  Angeles  and  did  not  intend 
to  stop  until  he  had  reached  the 
Mayor’s  office  and  Joe  Shaw.  The  con¬ 
versation  was  held  between  7.20  and 
8  P.  M.  in  a  private  home  at  Second 
and  St.  Andrews  streets.^  It  might  as 
well  have  been  shouted  aloud  on  the 
steps  of  City  Hall. 

For  Joe  Shaw  and  his  Spy  Squad 
had  learned  that  Hinton  was  to  con¬ 
fer  with  Dave  Dutton.  And — without 
the  knowledge  of  any  of  those  in  the 
house — they  had  secretly  installed  a 
dictograph  recording  outfit,  under  the 
leadership  of  Captain  Kynette. 

EVERY  word  of  that  conversation 
was  recorded.  It  was  transcribed 
intoaconfidential  report, listed  among 
the  Spv  Squad  records  as  “  File  E-7 
and  R-f>.” 

The  Spy  Squad  knew  Clifford  Clin¬ 
ton’s  objective  now.  Every  day  he 
was  becoming  more  dangerous.  The 
situation  called  lor  more  drastic 
measures,  sterner  warning. 

It  earner  one  midnight  later  in  the 
month.  A  bomb  rocked  Clinton’s 
home. 

Was  ihc  Joe  Shaw  machine  actually , 

as  Cl  in  fan.  declared,  Ihc  ainiamcnl  of 
a  riiiff  of  public  ninnies  in  the  vice - 
a  nd-ya  nibl  iny  underworld?  Was  l hat 
rivfj  ad  nail n  bleed  iny  Los  Anyclcs  of 
uni  old  millions ?  The  facts,  with  fiy- 
urcs,  will  conic  to  lif/ht  in  Liberty 
next  'week.  So  will  the  story  of  how 
sonic  of  common  decency's  foes' at  last 
struck  back— to  kill! 
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liberty. 


Dramatic,  sinister,  heart-warming!  A  Friday  nights  became  unlucky. 

r  •  b  Windows  were  smashed,  acid 

saga  or  crime  and  courageous  men  sprayed,  shops  stink-bombed. 


BY  DWIGHT  F.  McKINNEY  and  FRED  ALLHOFF 


READING  TIME  Q  27  MINUTES  40  SECONDS 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  1937  grand 
jury  was  leaking  information  about  Clifford 
Clinton's  moves  for  a  clean-up.  A  trumpery 
charge  of  theft  was  aired  against  him;  Joe 
Shaw's  Spy  Squad  proved  to  have  had  a  hand 
in  it.  Since  the  grand  jury  as  a  whole  was 
immovable,  Clinton  and  three  fellow  members 
went  ahead  and  looked  into  organized  graft. 
An  honorary  police  badge,  sardonically  pinned 
on  him  by  Mayor  Shaw  and  Chief  Davis, 
proved  useful  in  getting  prostitutes  and  gam¬ 
blers  to  talk.  At  last  he  had  so  much  evidence 
that  the  grand  jury  did  move  to  investigate. 
But  its  Criminal  Complaints  Committee  did 
nothing,  and  he  learned  that  some  of  the 
committeemen  were  possibly  affiliated  with 
the  very  powers  and  interests  he  was  fighting. 

Mayor  Shaw  had  rashly  offered  "  any  sin¬ 
cere  committee  "  of  citizens  authority  to  make 
an  investigation.  At  Clinton's  instance,  such 
a  committee  was  formed.  The  Mayor  hedged, 
but  Clinton,  as  chairman,  got  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  out  of  him.  Chief  Davis  burbled  about 
recall  proceedings — the  mistake  of  his  life, 
since  Clinton  had  never  heard  of  them.  When 
the  Mayor  revoked  his  authorization,  the  com¬ 
mittee,  known  as  CIVIC,  kept  right  on.  With 
the  help  of  an  able  lawyer,  Arthur  Brigham 
Rose,  Clinton  gathered  important  affidavits. 
Both  men  refused  big  offers  to  desist. 

Some  time  before,  Rhoba  Ciawford,  who 
was  then  assistant  pastor  of  the  Angolus  ‘Tem¬ 
ple,  had  denounced  the  Spy  Squad  on  the  air. 
After  a  trip  to  Honolulu,  she  had  changed  her 


tune  to  praise  of  the  Shaw  administration. 
Clinton  wondered  why,  and  hoped  to  get  her 
to  tell  the  grand  jury.  As  an  approach  to 
her,  he  called  on  David  Hutton,  Aimee  Sem¬ 
ple  McPherson's  former  husband,  and — for  the 
first  time — disclosed  his  full  knowledge  of 
the  graft  set-up  and  his  plans  concerning 
those  involved  in  it.  No  one  present  knew 
that  the  Spy  Squad  had  a  dictograph  in¬ 
stalled  in  Hutton's  house.  One  night  later  in 
the  month  a  bomb  rocked  Clinton’s  home. 

PART  FIVE— THE  FIGHT  .  .  AND 
THE  STAKES 

LIFFORD  CLINTON  was  not 
at  home  when  the  bomb, 
which  shook  the  neighborhood, 
wrecked  the  back  part  of  his  house 
on  Los  Feliz  Boulevard.  By  a  strange 
coincidence,  he  was  making  a  tour  of 
houses  of  prostitution.  1 1  is  wife  and 
children  were  at  homo  buj  in  upstairs 
bedrooms.  No  one  was  injured.  A 
neighbor  saw  a  greey  car  racing  from 
the  scene  immediately  after  the  ex¬ 
plosion. 

Clinton  reached  his  home  shortly 
afterward.  Within  Jt\yp  hours  his 
phone  rang.  An  unidentified  voice 
sa id  : 

“  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that 
little  pufT-pufT  we  gave  you?  Next 
time  we’ll  lift  the  whole  house.” 


To  cap  the  incident,  Clinton  him¬ 
self  was  blamed  publicly  for  setting 
off  the  bomb  as  a  “  publicity  stunt.” 
This  insinuation  was  made  by  an  ex¬ 
employee  of  his,  who  added  that  he 
had  “  lost  confidence  ”  in  Clinton  and 
had  left  him  because  he  “  found  him 
to  be  insincere.”  Clinton  said  lie  had 
fired  the  man. 

Around  this  same  time  a  member 
of  CIVIC  revealed  to  Clinton  that  he 
had  received  indirectly,  through  a 
client,  an  offer  from  a  Los  Angeles 
gambling  czar  of  $1,000  a  week  to 
desert  CIVIC  and  publicly  say  the 
same  things — that  he,  too,  had  “  lost 
confidence”  in  Clinton  and  had  aban¬ 
doned  him  because  he  found  him  “  in¬ 
sincere.” 

The  public  cannot  be  duped  forever. 
In  Los  Angeles,  now,  it  began  to 
wonder  about  the  courageous  little 
restaurant  man  who,  despite  vilifica¬ 
tion,  intimidation,  and  danger  to  his 
and  his  family’s  lives,  kept  on  charg¬ 
ing  that  Los  Angeles  was  viciously 
and  subtly  corrupt. 

A  speaker  at  a  public  dinner  put  it 
dryly.  “  Clifford  Clinton,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “  may  not  have  any  evidence 
to  place  before  the  grand  jury,  but 
the  grand  jury  is  certainly  doing  its 
best  not  to  hoar  it.” 

Conscious  of  this  trend  of  public 
opinion,  the  grand  jury  at  last  capitu¬ 
lated.  It  authorized  Clinton  to  bring 
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his  witnesses  before  it.  And  Clinton 
by  now  had  impressive  evidence.  He 
brought  before  his  fellow  grand 
jurors  a  man  who  had  once  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  Charlie  Crawford  and 
who  later  had  supplied  Rheba  Craw¬ 
ford  with  lists  of  gambling  and  vice 
joints  run  by.  the  underworld  czars 
who  had  succeeded  Crawford.  lie 
told  of  an  amazing  tie  between  such 
czars  and  the  Shaw  administration, 
and  Clinton  offered  to  back  that  story 
with  documentary  evidence. 

At  the  end  of  that  first  day  of 
thunderous  revelations,  the  man  Clin¬ 
ton  had  brought  before  the  grand 
jury  was  publicly  ridiculed  and  as¬ 
sailed  both  by  the  representative  of 
District  Attorney  Fitts’  otliee  who  sat 
as  adviser  to  the  grand  jury,  and  by 
the  grand  jury’s  foreman,  John  E. 
Bauer.  The  man,  it  was  charged,  was 
unbalanced,  his  testimony  inadmis¬ 
sible. 

CLINTON  held  his  peace.  He  had 
more — much  more — evidence  to 
present.  He  intended  to  bring  before 
the  grand  jury  Andy  Foley,  a  man 
whose  name  was  freely  bandied  about 
in  gambling  circles  and  who  was, 
reputedly,  a  close  associate  of  Guy 
McAfee. 

A  deputy  sheriff  had  been  instruct¬ 
ed.  to  serve  a  subpoena  on  Rheba 
Crawford.  He  came  back  to  report 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  her. 
Clinton  found  her  himself  and  served 
the  subpoena. 

His  goal  was  clear  enough  now.  He 
expected  to  establish  a  direct  link 
between  the  gamblers  and  Joe  Shaw, 
the  Mayor’s  brother. 

They  stopped  him.  On  the  day 
Rheba  Crawford  and  Andy  Foley 
were  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury, 
they  failed  to  do  so.  Their  appear¬ 
ance,  it  seems,  would  have  been  futile 
in  any  event,  for  on  that  same  day 
the  grand  jury  refused  to  hear  any 
more  of  Clinton’s  evidence. 

One  of  the  grand  jurors,  backed  by 
five  deputy  district  attorneys,  said 
that  Clinton  was  “  trying  to  smear 
public  officials  and  should  himself  be 
investigated.” 

'  Clinton  carried  the  fight  to  court 
and  produced  some  interesting  affi¬ 
davits.  They  charged  that  one  of  the 
grand  jurors  was  related,  through 
marriage,  to  Bob  Cans,  Los  Angeles 
former  “slot-machine  king”;  that 
another  was  the  wife  of  aiFauditor 
employed  by  Gans;  that  a  third,  since 
becoming  a  grand  juror,  had  received 
business  from  the*  city;  that  a  fourth 
was  connected  with  a  city  depart¬ 
ment;  that  a  fifth  had  been  a  collec¬ 
tor  of  campaign  funds  from  the 
gambling  interests  during  a  previous 
administration. 

Xlinton  presented,  too,  an  affidavit 
which  charged  that  the  foreman  of 
the  grand  jury,  John  F.  Bauer,  who 
was  in  the  paint  business,  had  -since 


peri  or  Court,  before  whom  Clinton 
brought  his  tight,  ruled  that  he  was 
powerless  to  force  the  grand  jury  to 
hear  Clinton’s  witnesses,  but  said 
that,  the  grand  jurors  who,  Clinton 
charged,  were  disqualified,  either 
should  answer  those  charges  or,  in 
his  opinion,  get  off  the  grand  jury. 

Instead,  they  fought  back.^  The 
man  who  had  made  the  affidavit, 
against  Foreman  Bauer  was  indicted 
for  perjury  and  thrown  into  jail. 
Bauer  was  one  of  those  who  voted  on 
his  indictment.  The  perjury  charge 
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was  tried,  a  jury  disagreed,  and  the 
case  later  was  dismissed. 

‘But  the  oath  of  a  grand  juror  re¬ 
quires  that  he  shall  not  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  any  man  if  lie,  the  grand 
juror,  has  a  personal  interest  in  the 
case.  Bauer  had  done  that.  lie  was 
convicted  of  contempt  of  court  and 
fined  $100. 

The  man  who  originally  had  made 
the  affidavit  charging  that  Bauer  had 
received  business  from  the  city,  had 
sworn  to  it  before  a  notary  public, 
A.  P.  Angelillo  by  name.  Angel illo 
was  visited  one  night  by  Foreman 
Bauer,  District  Attorney  Buron 
Fitts,  and  U.  U.  Blalock,  the  deputy 
assigned  out  of  Fitts’  office  to  the 
1937  grand  jury  and  others.  At 
Angelillo’s  home  there  was  a  violent 
quarrel.  A  number  of  persons  were 
hit  by  44  divers  instruments,”  and  the 
notary — who  had  been  merely  an  in¬ 
nocent:  bystander  in  Clinton’s  fight 
with  the  grand  jury — went  to  the 
hospital. 

In  those  stormy  days  Los  Angeles 
saw  the  unique  spectacle  of  a  grand 
jury  dropping  its  work  to  turn  to  an 
il  invest  igal  ion  ’*  of  Clifford  Clinton, 
Harry  Ferguson,  Fa,rl-v  Kelly.  and 
John*  Bogue,  its  stubborh  minority 


gambler — a  campaign  peace  offering 
given  on  the  condition  that  this  gam¬ 
bler  be  permitted  to  operate  without, 
interference.  The  affidavit  also  hint¬ 
ed  that  this  grand  juror  himself  had 
plans  for  the  opening  of  a  gambling 
or  bawdy  house  in  the  Central  Ave¬ 
nue  district. 

It  precipitated  a  scene  in  the 
grand-jury  chambers.  Taylor  cursed 
Clinton  and  stormed  at  him:  “  If  you 
bring  this  out  into  the  open,  I’ll  get 
you,  if  it’s  the  last  thing  I  do!  ” 

A  few  days  later  Taylor  died  of  a 
stroke.  The  majority  of  the  grand 
jury,  unaware  then  of  what  the  quar¬ 
rel  had  been  about,  openly  accused 
Clinton,  through  a  spokesman,  of 
Taylor’s  “murder.”  For  days  after, 
Clinton  saw  in  their  eyes  only  wither¬ 
ing  contempt.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
defend  himself  by  laying  the  whole 
unsavory  evidence  of  the  dead  man’s 
deeds  before  them.  But  he  found  it 
an  emotionally  upsetting  experience. 

The  rest  of  the  term  of  the  1937 
grand  jury  was  devoted  to  an  “  in¬ 
vestigation  ”  of  Clinton.  The  final 
report  of  that  eminent  body  heaped 
further  public  abuse  on  him  in  a 
paragraph  that  read,  verbatim: 

“  We  ask  for  men  of  integrity  and 
good  reputation  to  give  their  services 
to  us  as  a  public  and  then  seem  to 
take  a  cannibalistic  delight  in  tear¬ 
ing  their  good  names  to  shreds  to 
satiate  the  demands  of  a  small  group 
of  sadistic  politically-minded,  hypo¬ 
critical,  self-styled  crusaders.” 

"THE  majority  report  of  the  1937 
I  grand  jury  asserted  that  Los  An¬ 
geles  was  truly  the  “  white  spot  ” 
Mayor  Shaw  claimed  it  to  be,  and  said 
the  jury  had  received  no  evidence  of 
official  corruption. 

Clinton  and  his  minority  fellows 
submitted  a  report  of  their  own. 
Judge  Aggeler  was  dead.  Another 
judge  refused  to  accept  the  report. 
A  third  judge,  Fletcher  Bowron,  did 
accept  it. 

In  that  report  Clinton  charged  that 
local  government  was  being  harm¬ 
fully  influenced  by  an  underworld 
political  machine.  He  named  some  of 
the  dramatis  personae  of  the  “  Los 
Angeles  racket  drama.”  The  names 
included  those  of  Guy  McAfee,  Bob 
Gans.  Sam  Temple,  Andy  Foley,  and 
a  host  of  others. 

Now,  some  one  had  to  be  wrong. 
Either  the  Shaw  administration  was 
clean  and  Clinton  its  traducer,  or  the 
Shaw  machine  was  rotten  and  Clin¬ 
ton  was  a  prophet  without  honor  in 
his  own  county.  Let’s  look  at  the 
facts : 

These  articles  have  stated  that  the 
Shaw  administration  and  the  under¬ 
world  in  Los  Angeles  County  had  a 
“  take  ”  of  fifty  million  dollars  a  year. 
That  figure  was  chosen  arbitrarily 
but  conservatively.  Est  i males  are 
difficult,  but  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  later  was  to  set  the  figure  for  all 
rackets  and  schemes  at  four  times 


e  inception  of  the  Shaw  regime — • 
ceived  city  contracts  for  paint  total- 
g  $25,000  a  year,  even  though  an- 
her  firm  had  underbid  Bauer  by 
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members. 

Clinton  had  obtained  an  affidavit 
■which  charged  that  one  of. his  fellow 


that  amount — $200,000,000. 

The  manner  in  which  crooked  om- 


brought  before  his  j<‘IInu  gL'ind 
jurors  a  man  who  had  once  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  Charlie  Crawford  and 
who  later  had  supplied  Rheba  Craw¬ 
ford  with  lists  of  gambling  and  vice 
joints  run  by.  the  underworld  czars 
who  had  succeeded  Crawford.  He 
told  of  an  amazing  tic  between  such 
czars  and  the  Shaw  administration, 
and  Clinton  offered  to  back  that  story 
with  documentary  evidence. 

At  the  end  of  that  first  day  of 
thunderous  revelations,  the  man  (din- 
ton  lmd  brought  before  the  grand 
jury  was  publicly  ridiculed  and  as¬ 
sailed  both  by  the  representative  of 
District  Attorney  Fitts’  office  who  sat 
as  adviser  to  the  grand  jury,  and  by 
the  grand  jury’s  foreman,  John  E. 
Bauer.  The* man,  it  was  charged,  was 
•  unbalanced,  his  testimony  inadmis¬ 
sible. 

CLINTON  held  his  peace.  He  had 
more — much  more — evidence  to 
present.  He  intended  to  bring  before 
the  grand  jury  Andy  Foley,  a  man 
whose  name  was  freely  bandied  about 
in  gambling  circles  and  who  was, 
reputedly,  a  close  associate  of  Guy 
McAfee. 

A  deputy  sheriff  had  been  instruct¬ 
ed.  to  serve  a  subpoena  on  Rheba 
Crawford.  He  came  back  to  report 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  her. 
Clinton  found  her  himself  and  served 
the  subpoena. 

His  goal  was  clear  enough  now.  He 
expected  to  establish  a  direct  link 
between  the  gamblers  and  Joe  Shaw, 
the  Mayor’s  brother. 

They  stopped  him.  On  the  day 
Rheba  Crawford  and  Andy  Foley 
were  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury, 
they  failed  to  do  so.  Their  appear¬ 
ance,  it  seems,  would  have  been  futile 
in  any  event,  for  on  that  same  day 
the  grand  jury  refused  to  hear  any 
more  of  Clinton’s  evidence. 

One  of  the  grand  jurors,  backed  by 
five  deputy  district  attorneys,  said 
that  Clinton  was  “  trying  to  smear 
public  officials  and  should  himself  be 
investigated.” 

‘Clinton  carried  the  fight  to  court 
and  produced  some  interesting  affi¬ 
davits.  They  charged  that  one  of  the 
grand  jurors  was  related,  through 
^  marriage,  to  Bob  Gans,  Los  Angeles 
*  former  “slot-machine  king”;  that 
another  was  the  wife  of  an  auditor 
employed  by  Gans;  that  a  third,  since 
becoming  a  grand  juror,  had  received 
business  from  the  city;  that  a  fourth 
was  connected  with  a  city  depart¬ 
ment;  that  a  fifth  had  been  a  collec¬ 
tor  of  campaign  funds  from  the 
gambling  interests  during  a  previous 
admin ist rat  ion. 

jClinton  presented,  too,  an  affidavit 
which  charged  that  the  foreman  of 
^  the  grand  jury,  John  E.  Bauer,  who 
was  in  the  paint  business,  had — since 
the  inception  of  the  Shaw  regime — 
received  city  contracts  for  paint  total¬ 
ing  $25,000  a  year,  even  though  an¬ 
other  firm  had  underbid  Bauer  by 
twenty-three  cents  a  gallon. 

Judge  Emmett  E.  Wilson  of  Su- 
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hear  Clinton’s  witnesses,  but  said 
that  the  grand  jurors  who,  Clinton 
charged,  were  disqualified,  either 
should  answer  those  charges  or.  in 
his  opinion,  get  ofi  the  grand  j u . 

Instead,  they  fought  back.^  The 
man  who  bad  made  the  affidavit 
against  Foreman  Bauer  was  indicted 
for  perjury  and  thrown  into  jail. 
Bauer  was  one  of  those  who  voted  on 
his  indictment.  The  perjury  charge 
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was  tried,  a  jury  disagreed,  and  the 
case  later  was  dismissed. 

But  the  oath  of  a  grand  juror  re¬ 
quires  that  he  shall  not  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  any  man  if  he,  the  grand 
juror,  has  a  personal  interest  in  the 
case.  Bauer  had  done  that.  He  was 
convicted  of  contempt  of  court  and 
fined  $100. 

The  man  who  originally  had  made 
the  affidavit  chargingjhat  Bauer  had 
received  business  from  the  city,  had 
sworn  to  it  before  a  notary  public, 
A.  P.  Angelillo  by  name.  Angelillo 
was  visited  one  night  by  Foreman 
Bauer,  District  Attorney  Buron 
Fitts,  and  U.  U.  Blalock,  the  deputy 
assigned  out  of  Fitts’  office  to  the 
1927  grand  jury  and  others.  At 
Angelillo’s  home  there  was  a  violent 
quarrel.  A  number  of  persons  were 
hit  by  “  divers  instruments,”  and  the 
notary — who  had  been  merely  an  in¬ 
nocent  bystander  in  Clinton’s  fight 
with  the  grand  jury — went  to  the 
hospital. 

In  those*  stormy  days  Los  Angeles 
saw  the  unique  spectacle  of  a  grand 
jury  dropping  its  work  to  turn  to  an 
“  investigation  ”  of  Clifford  Clinton, 
Harry  Ferguson,  EagL-Jvellv,  and 
John"  Bogue,  its  stubborn-  minority 
members. 

Clinton  had  obtained  an  affidavit 
which  charged  that  one  of  his  fellow 
grand  jurors,  W.  Arthur  Taylor,  had 
received  $2,300  from  a  Los  Angeles 
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interference.  Tin*  affidavit  also  hint¬ 
ed  that  this  grand  juror  himself  had 
plans  for  the  opening  of  a  gambling 
or  bawdy  house  in  the  Central  Ave¬ 
nue  district. 

It  precipitated  a  scene  in  the 
grand-jury  chambers.  Taylor  cursed 
Clinton  and  stormed  at  him:  “  If  you 
bring  this  out  into  the  open,  I’ll  get 
you,  if  it’s  the  last  thing  I  do!  ” 

‘  A  few  days  later  Taylor  died  of  a 
stroke.  The  majority  of  the  grand 
jury,  unaware  then  of  what  the  quar¬ 
rel*  had  been  about,  openly  accused 
Clinton,  through  a  spokesman,  of 
Taylor’s  “murder.”  For  days  after, 
Clinton  saw  in  their  eyes  only  wither¬ 
ing  contempt.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
defend  himself  by  laying  the  whole 
unsavory  evidence  of  the  dead  man’s 
deeds  before  them.  But  lie  found  it, 
an  emotionally  upsetting  experience. 

The  rest  of  the  term  of  the  1937 
grand  jury  was  devoted  to  an  “  in¬ 
vestigation  ”  of  Clinton.  The  final 
report  of  that  eminent  body  heaped 
further  public  abuse  on  him  in  a 
paragraph  that  read,  verbatim: 

“  We  ask  for  men  of  integrity  and 
good  reputation  to  give  their  services 
to  us  as  a  public  and  then,  seem  to 
take  a  cannibalistic  delight  in  tear¬ 
ing  their  good  names  to  shreds  to 
satiate  the  demands  of  a  small  group 
of  sadistic  politically-minded,  hypo¬ 
critical,  self-styled  crusaders.” 

"THE  majority  report  of  the  1937 
I  grand  jury  asserted  that  Los  An¬ 
geles  was  truly  the  “  white  spot  ” 
Mayor  Shaw  claimed  it  to  be,  and  said 
the  jury  had  received  no  evidence  of 
official  corruption. 

Clinton  and  his  minority  fellows 
submitted  a  report  of  their  own. 
Judge  Aggeler  was  dead.  Another 
judge  refused  to  accept  the  report. 
A  third  judge,  Fletcher  Bowron,  did 
accept  it. 

In  that  report  Clinton  charged  that 
local  government  was  being  harm¬ 
fully  influenced  by  an  underworld 
political  machine.  He  named  some  of 
the  dramatis  personae  of  the  “  Los 
Angeles  racket  drama.”  The  names 
included  those  of  Guy  McAfee,  Bob 
Gans,  Sam  Temple,  Andy  Foley,  and 
a  host  of  others. 

Now,  some  one  had  to  be  wrong. 
Either  the  Shaw  administration  was 
clean  and  Clinton  its  traducer,  or  the 
Shaw  machine  was  rotten  and  Clin¬ 
ton  was  a  prophet  without  honor  in 
his  own  county.  Let’s  look  at  the 
facts : 

These,  articles  have  stated  that  the 
Shaw  administration  and  the  under¬ 
world  in  Los  Angelos  County  had  a 
“  take  ”  of  fifty  million  dollars  a  year. 
That  figure  was  chosen  arbitrarily 
but  conservatively.  Estimates  are 
.  difficult,  but  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  later  was  to  set  the  figure  for  all 
rackets  and  schemes  at  four  times 
that  amount — $200,000,000. 

The  manner  in  which  crooked  olu- 
cials,  playing  with  a  sinister  under¬ 
world  or  acting  on  their  own  account, 
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went  in  quest  of  big  money  deserves 
a  bit  of  illustration. 

J 11  192(5,  seven  years  before  the 
Shaw  administration  climbed  into  the 
saddle,  a  group  of  politicians,  labor 
leaders,  and  operators  of  wholesale 
dry-cleaning  plants  attempted  to 
build  a  racket  whereby  to  raise — and 
keep  fixed — the  prices  charged  for 
cleaning,  pressing,  and  dyeing  the 
clothing  of  Los  Angeles  cit  izens. 

Intent  upon  running  their  racket 
efficiently,  the  little  group  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  sent  representatives  to 
Chicago  to  talk  with  notorious 
“  Bugs  ”  Moran  and  to  obtain 
formulas  for  the  chemicals  used  by 
Chicago  mobsters  in  the  racket  there. 

The  Los  Angeles  clique,  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  some  ten  years,  had  only 
partial  success.  But  it  added  up  to  a 
turbulent  time.  Late  in  1931  the 
watchman  of  a  “  hold-out  ”  cleaning 
•establishment  was  killed  when  his 
employer’s  plant  was  bombed. 

I  N  1935-3G,  when  this  and  other  labor 
I  troubles  were  rife  in  Los  Angeles, 
Mayor  Shaw  appointed  Alfred  Lush¬ 
ing,  a  Polish  Jew ‘(born  Alfred  Lush- 
inski),  on  a  committee  to  attempt 
mitigation  of  Los  Angeles’  labor 
troubles. 

Lushing  had  come  to  Los  Angeles 
in  1924  arid  had  opened  the  Greater 
Broadway  Furniture  Company  on 
South  Broadway,  only  a  block  from 
Shaw’s  home.  Through  this  neighbor¬ 
ly  association,  they  became  friends. 
When  Shaw  became  mayor,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Alfred  Lushing  a  commis¬ 
sioner  on  the  Water  and  Power 
Commission  which  controls  Los  An¬ 
geles’  $380,000,000  municipally  owned 
water  plant. 

Then  he  appointed  him  to  try  to 
mediate  the  city’s  labor  difficulties. 
Through  this  latter  appointment, 
Lushing  came  into  direct  contact 
with  those  who  were  running  the 
clean ing-and-dyeing  racket. 

There  were  about  2,000  retail  dry- 
cleaning  stores  operating  in  Los 
Angeles.  Each  one  handled  an  aver¬ 
age  of  150  units  of  work — that  is, 
garments — a  week.  That  makes  a 
total  of  300,000  units  of  work  a  week. 
These  retail  stores  did  not  do  the 
cleaning  but  sent  it  to  one  or  another 
of  a  group  of  wholesale  plants. 

The  wholesale  plants  charged  a 
^certain  price  to  the  retail-shop  owner, 
who  added  his  own  profit.  Thus  the 
price  was  fixed. 

Now,  suppose  the  wholesale  plant 
upped  its  price  by  twenty-live  cents 
(meaning  from  fifty  to  seventy-live 
cents  to  the  individual  customer), 
and  suppose  an  association  of  those 
wholesalers  controlled  the  cleaning 
done  in  Los  Angeles:  With  or  without 
a  pencil,  you  can  see — as  Alfred  Lush¬ 
ing  saw — that  it  meant  a  neat  profit 
of  $75,000  a  week.  Figure  fifty  work¬ 
ing  weeks  to  the  year,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  profit  would  be  $3,750,000. 

Divide  that  among  ten  or  twelve 
'men,  and  you  have  what  is  known  as 
a  racket. 

The  racketeer^’ e*  . 


3  brickbats  and  1  bouquet 

from  last  Christmas 


ARROW  SHIRTS 

Made  by  Cluctt,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 


BIG  ED  DEXTER’S  DOS  gift,  shirts  shrank 
to  his  little  boy's  size  in  one  wash. 
“Gosh,”  said  Ed,  “why  don't  people  give 
me  Sanfor.ized  Arrows  ”  The  fabric  of 
Arrow  Shirts  won't  shrink  even  1%! 


"ALL  A  LAUNDRESS  has  to  do  is  touch 
this  shirt  and  buttons  conic  oil  !"  roared 
Bob  Wilson.  Obviously  Mrs.  Wilson 
didn't  give  Arrows,  whose  patented 
button-stay  anchors  buttons  on! 


LITTLE  TED  GARRETT  sighed,  “This  shirt 
mv  sister  sent  fits  my  torso  like  a  tent. 
Oh,  Christmas,  how  I  could  use  some 
Arrows!”  Arrow  Shirts  are  Mitoga  cuty 
shaped  the  way  a  man  is  built. 


“SWELL!"  said  ken  Jones  about  the 
Arrow  Dart  Shirts  he  got.  Dart’s  Arrow 
collar  looks  starched  without  starch  and 
wears  miraculously!  ($v2.t25.)  For  a  dandy 
gift  give  an//  Arrow  Shirt.  $\>,  up. 


:  i  I  >  i  |  n  I  i  1 1 1  j  h  ;  { •  i  ( m . 

in  1926,  seven  years  before  the 
Shaw  administration  climbed  into  the 
saddle,  a  group  of  politicians,  labor 
leaders,  and  operators  of  wholesale 
dry-cleaning  plants  attempted  to 
build  a  racket  whereby  to  raise — and 
keep  fixed — the  prices  charged  for 
cleaning,  pressing,  and  dyeing  the 
clothing  of  Los  Angeles  citizens. 

Intent  upon  running  their  racket 
efficiently,  the  little  group  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  sent  representatives  to 
Chicago  to  talk  with  notorious 
“  Bugs  ”  Moran  and  to  obtain 
formulas  for  the  chemicals  used  by 
Chicago  mobsters  in  the  racket  there. 

The  Los  Angeles  clique,  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  some  ten  years,  had  only 
partial  success.  But  it  added  up  to  a 
turbulent  time.  Late  in  1931  the 
watchman  of  a  “hold-out”  cleaning 
•establishment  was  killed  when  his 
employer’s  plant  was  bombed. 

X  N  1035-36,  when  this  and  other  labor 
I  troubles  were  rife  in  Los  Angeles, 
Mayor  Shaw  appointed  Alfred  Lush¬ 
ing,  a  Polish  Jew ‘(born  Alfred  Lush- 
inski),  on  a  committee  to  attempt 
mitigation  of  Los  Angeles’  labor 
troubles. 

Lushing  had  come  to  Los  Angeles 
in  1924  arid  had  opened  the  Greater 
Broadway  Furniture  Company  on 
South  Broadway,  only  a  block  from 
Shaw’s  home.  Through  this  neighbor¬ 
ly  association,  they  became  friends. 
When  Shaw  became  mayor,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Alfred  Lushing  a  commis¬ 
sioner  on  the  Water  and  Power 
Commission  which  controls  Los  An¬ 
geles’  $380,000,000  municipally  owned 
water  plant. 

Then  he  appointed  him  to  try  to 
mediate  the  city’s  labor  difficulties. 
Through  this  latter  appointment, 
Lushing  came  into  direct  contact 
with  those  who  were  running  the 
cleaning-and-dyeing  racket. 

There  were  about  2,000  retail  dry- 
cleaning  stores  operating  in  Los 
Angeles.  Each  one  handled  an  aver¬ 
age  of  150  units  of  work — that  is, 
garments — a  week.  That  makes  a 
total  of  300,000  units  of  work  a  week. 
These  retail  stores  did  not  do  the 
cleaning  but  sent  it  to  one  or  another 
of  a  group  of  wholesale  plants. 

The  wholesale  plants  charged  a 
^certain  price  to  the  retail-shop  owner, 
who  added  his  own  profit.  Thus  the 
price  was  fixed. 

Now,  suppose  the  wholesale  plant 
upped  its  price  by  twenty-five  cents 
(meaning  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
cents  to  the  individual  customer), 
and  suppose  an  association  of  those 
wholesalers  controlled  the  cleaning 
done  in  Los  Angeles'.  With  or  without 
a  pencil,  you  can  see — as  Alfred  Lush¬ 
ing  saw — that  it  meant  a  neat  profit 
of  $75,000  a  week.  Figure  fifty  work¬ 
ing  weeks  to  the  year,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  profit  would  be  $3,750,000. 

Divide  that  among  ten  or  twelve 
men,  and  you  have  what  is  known  as 
a  racket.  .  ' 

The  racketeering  plant  owners  and 
“labor  leaders/’  and  politicians 


4  biKKPUls  ana  s  oouqyes 

froirs  last  Christmas 


BIG  ED  DEXTER’S  1038  gift  shirls  shrank 
to  his  little  boy’s  s'ize  in  one  wash. 
“Gosh,”  said  Ed,  “why  don’t  people  give 
me  Sanfor.ized  Arrows  ”  The  fabric  of 
Arrow  Shirts  won't  shrink  even  i%/ 


LITTLE  TED  GARRETT  sighed,  “This  shirt 
my  sislcr  sent  fits  niv  torso  like  a  lent. 
Oh,  Christmas,  how  I  could  use  some 
Arrows!”  Arrow  Shirks  are  M  ifnt/a  cut , 
shaped  the  way  a  man  is  built. 


"ALL  A  LAUNDRESS  has  to  do  is  touch 
this  shirt  and  buttons  come  oil!  roared 
Pol  >  "Wilson.  Obvious  I y  A1  i  s.  \\  i Ison 
didn't  give  Arrows,  whose!  palenled 
1ml  Ion  slay  anchors  bullous  on! 


"SWELL!”  said  Ken  Jones  about  the 
Arrow  Dart  Shirks  he  got.  Dart's  Arrow 
rnllar  looks  .slaivhrd  without  sl.uvli  and 
wears  miraculously!  ($\!.\k>.)  For  a.  dandy 
gift  give  an//  Arrow  Shirt.  $\J,  up. 


ARROW  SHIRTS 

Made  by  Cluotf,  Peabody  8.  Co.,  Inc. 

Sanforizcd-Shrunk— anew  shirt  free  if  one  ever  shrinks  out  of  fit 
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Help  drive  out  those  FATIGUE 
ACIDS  with  Absorbine  Jr. 


9  After  unaccustomed  exercise,  waste 
products  called  fatigue  acids  settle  in 
your  muscles.  This  makes  them  swell 
inside'  the  muscle  sheath,  causing  those 
aches  and  pains.  For  prompt  relief,  rub 
on  Absorbine  Jr.  thoroughly  over  the 
affected  parts  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  Accepted  laboratory  tests  prove 
Absorbine  Jr.  speeds  the  blood  through 
the  tissues,  helping  to  drive  out  those 
acids.  Aching  cases  —  swelling  goes 
down.  Use  Absorbine  Jr.  every  time 
you  exercise.  Millions  of  people  like 
Absorbine  Jr.  because  it  is 

1.  QUICK  ACTING  3.  PLEASANT 

2.  QUICK  DRYING  4.  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE 

At  all  druggists.  $1.25  a  bottle. 

Free  sample  —  Write  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
:tr»OF  Lyman  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WHERE  WINTER  PROTECTION 


“Prestone”  brand  anti-freeze  gets 
the  job!  It’s  used  on  airplane  car¬ 
riers _ in  anti-aircraft  guns  —  in 

railroad  signals,  and  in  more  cars 
than  any  other  brand  of  anti¬ 
freeze.  One  filling  lasts  all  winter! 


formed  a  new  “  association.  Lush¬ 
ing,  prominent  and  respected  by 
virtue  of  his  place  on  tin*  \\ater  and 
Power  Commission,  became  “  co¬ 
ordinator  ”  for  the  cleaners -and- 
dyers’  racket  at  a  salary  of  $500  a 
month.  Meanwhile  he  also  drew  his 
pay  from  the  Shaw  administration. 

He  became  a  front  man,  useful  and 
powerful,  lor  the  racketeering  asso¬ 
ciation.  It  began  to  work  on  retail 
cleaners  who  refused  to  up  their 
prices.  Thugs  would  drive  past  a 
hold-out  establishment,  smash  its 
window  with  a  stone  from  a  slingshot, 
and  then  hurl  in  a  chemical  so  strong 
that  the  owner  of  the  store,  to  get  rid 
of  {he  stench,  would  have'  to  rip  out. 
floorboards  and  molding  and,  often, 
plaster  walls. 

Friday  nights  became  unlucky  in 
Los  Angeles.  On  those  nights  the 
biggest  numbers  of  garments  were 
hung  up  in  retail  cleaning  shops.  And 
on  those  nights  windows  were 
smashed,  acid  sprayed  on  the  public  s 
clothes,  shops  stink-bombed,  and  gen¬ 
eral  hell  raised. 

Alfred  Lushing’s  "association  ” 
kept  a  number  of  thugs  off  the  relief 
rolls.  T I  is  chauffeur  was  a  man  named 
Max  Yedwalski,  said  to  have  seen 
service  in  Chicago  with  A1  Capone.  It 
is  only  fair  to  add  that  Yedwalski  of 
whom  more  later — denied  this. 

When  acid,  stink  bombs,  window 
smash ings,  and  threats  of  personal 
violence  failed.  Lushing  walked  into 
shops,  introduced  himself,  and  told 
the  shop  owners  that  they  had  better 
raise  their  prices  to  the  “  associa¬ 
tion  ”  figure,  and  if  they  wen;  stub¬ 
born  he  organized  strikes  and  sent 
out  pickets.  He  even  sent  out  a  state 
fire  marshal  to  make  inspections  of 
“  hold-out  ”  shops. 

ALL  of  this  was  done  on  the  usual 
,  pretense  of  helping  the  worker. 
Shortly  after  Lushing  became  “co¬ 
ordinator/’  he  actually  went  to 
Seattle  and  conferred  with  that 


tyj  congestion,  thus  helping  to  cl  (far  the  ;  ' 
hd  breathing  passages.  Mcntholatuni  also  t  • 
Mr-  checks  sniffling,  sneezing,  soreness  due  p 
»  M  to  colds.  It  soothes  irritated  membranes  r 
M  and  promotes  healing.  And  its  vapors  \  M 


town’s  labor  czar — Dave  Beck,  vice- 
president,  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor’s  Teamsters’  Union 
concerning  the  type  of  contract 
Becks  union  then  employed. 

Lushing’s  “association”  iorced 
the  Los  Angeles  dyeing-and-cleaning 
shops  to  sign  a  contract.  But  his  con¬ 
tract  did  not  materially  benefit  the 
workers,  while  he  and  the  “  associa¬ 
tion  ”  members  split  up  a  $‘>,750, 000 
jack  pot.  Later  they  were  convicted 
of  being  racketeers.  Lushing  has  ap¬ 
pealed  his  case. 

SO  much  for  one  of  the  key  men  in 
the  Shaw  administration.  Let’s 
look  at  the  mayor’s  brother,  Joseph. 

All  sorts  of  “legitimate  graft” 
were  at  hand  when  the  Shaw  gang 
stepped  into  office.  For  eighteen 
years  the  taxpayers  of  Los  Angeles 
had  supported  a  $1,500,000  traffic- 
light  monopoly  whereby  they  paid 
almost  double  the  New  York  price  for 
their  t  radio  lights,  and  1  he  cost,  of  in¬ 
stallation  was  charged  to  the  city  as 
an  additional  item.  Los  Angeles’ 
traffic  lights,  with  their  tinkling  bells 
and  waving  semaphores,  were  bought 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  competitive 
types  as  the  “  only  guaranteed  safe¬ 
guard  against  color-blind  drivers.” 

If  you  were  a  fair-haired  boy  of  the 
Shaw  administration,  you  could  pur¬ 
chase  an  “  indigent  ”  railway  ticket 
through  a  clerk  in  the  County  Chari¬ 
ties  Department  for  half  price.  They 
were  one-way  tickets,  intended  by  the 
department  to  furnish  the  poor  with 
cheap  transportation  to  their  homes; 
so,  having  arrived  at  your  destina¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to 
notify  the  clerk — a  friend  of  Shaw 
administration  officials  —  that  you 
wanted  to  come  home.  He  would  wire 
you  your  cut-rate  fare,  stamped 
“  County  Charities  Department.” 

The  clerk  sold  huge  blocks  of  these 
tickets,  they  were  charged  against  the 
county,  and  the  racket  came  to  light 
only  when  the  clerk  and  some  of  his 
funds  vanished. 

If  you  were  driving  in  Los  Angeles 
during  the  Shaw  regime  and  had  an 
accident,  almost  before  you  could  get 
out  to  inspect  the  damage  a  tow  car 
would  arrive'  to  haul  your  car  away  to 
a  garage.  The  repair  charge  would 
be  a  little  steep.  The  garage  might 
well  be  one  in  which  the  Shaw  ad¬ 
ministration  or  members  of  its  Police 
Department  had  a  financial  interest. 

If  you  wanted  to  erect  a  business 
struciure  in  t he'  Wilshire  or  Holly¬ 
wood  district,  you  had  to  hire'  certain 
contractors  if  you  expected  approval 
of  your  application  for  re-zoning. 
These  contractors  charged  as  much  as 
$5,000  more  than  others  for  the  job 
of  putting  up  your  building. 

And  so  it  went.  Some  of  these 
rackets  were  handed  down  from  pre¬ 
vious  administrations  and  main¬ 
tained  or  perfected  during  the  Shaw 
regime.  But  it  was  under  the  watch¬ 
ful  gray  eyes  of  Joe  Shaw  that  cor¬ 
ruption  really  reached  a  new  high. 
Joe  put  men  who  would  be  useful -to 


Help  drive  out  those  FATIGUE 
ACIDS  with  Ahsorbine  Jr. 

o  After  unaccustomed  exercise,  waste 
products  called  fatigue  acids  settle  in 
your  muscles.  This  makes  them  swell 
inside  the  muscle  sheath,  causing  those 
aches  and  pains.  For  prompt  relief,  rub 
on  Ahsorbine  Jr.  thoroughly  over  the 
affected  parts  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  Accepted  laboratory  tests  prove 
Ahsorbine  Jr.  speeds  the  blood  through 
the  tissues,  helping  to  drive  out  those 
acids.  Aching  eases— swelling  goes 
down.  Use  Absorbine  Jr.  every  time 
you  exercise.  Millions  of  people  like 
Absorbine  Jr.  because  it  is 

1.  QUICK  ACTING  3.  PLEASANT 

2.  QUICK  DRYING  4.  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE 

At  all  druggists.  $1.25  a  bottle. 

Free  sample  — Write  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
300F  Lyman  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE  JR. 


FAMOUS  alio  for  R*li»vlr»g  Athlofo’t  Foot, 
Strains,  Brube* 


WHERE 


WINTER 


PROTECTION 


“Prestone”  brand  anti-freeze  gets 
the  job!  It’s  used  on  airplane  car¬ 
riers  ...  in  anti-aircraft  guns  ...  in 
railroad  signals,  and  in  more  cars 
than  any  other  brand  of  anti¬ 
freeze.  One  filling  lasts  all  winter! 

(SEE  PACES  28  and  37) 


virtue  ol  hi:*  place  (Ml  Ihr  W  tti*  ■  joid 
Power  Commission,  became  4  co¬ 
ordinator  ”  for  the  clean  ers’-and- 
dyors'  racket  at  a  salary  of  J>500  a 
month.  Meanwhile  he  also  drew  his 
pay  from  the  Shaw  administration. 

Ho  became  a  front  man,  useful  and 
powerful,  for  the  racketeering  asso¬ 
ciation.  It  began  to  work  on  letnil 
cleaners  who  refused  to  up  thcii 
prices.  Thugs  would  drive  past  a 
hold-out  establishment,  smash  its 
window  with  a  stone  1  rom  a  slingshot, 
and  then  hurl  in  a  chemical  so  strong 
that  the  owner  of  the  store,  to  get  rid 
of  the  stench,  would  have  to  rip  out 
floorboards  and  molding  and,  often, 
plaster  walls. 

Friday  nights  became  unlucky  in 
Los  Angeles.  On  those  nights  the 
biggest  .numbers  of  garments  were 
hung  up  \n  retail  cleaning  shops.  And 
on  those  nights  windows  were 
smashed,  acid  sprayed  on  the  public’s 
clothes,  shops  stink-bombed,  and  gen¬ 
eral  hell  raised. 

Alfred  Lushing’s  association  ” 
kept  a  number  of  thugs  off  the  relief 
rolls.  His  chauffeur  was  a  man  named 
Max  Yedwalski,  said  to  have  seen 
service  in  Chicago  with  A1  Capone.  It 
is  only  fair  to  add  that  Yedwalski— of 
whom  more  later — denied  this. 

When  acid,  stink  bombs,  window 
smash ings,  and  threats  of  personal 
violence  failed.  Lushing  walked  into 
shops,  introduced  himself,  and  told 
the  shop  owners  that  they  had  better 
raise  their  prices  to  the  “  associa¬ 
tion  ”  figure,  and  if  they  were*  stub¬ 
born  he  organized  strikes  and  sent 
out  pickets.  He  even  sent  out  a  state 
fire  marshal  to  make  inspections  of 
“  hold-out  ”  shops. 

ALL  of  this  was  done  on  the  usual 
,  pretense  of  helping  the  worker. 
Shortly  after  Lushing  became  “  co¬ 
ordinator,”  he  actually  went  to 
Seattle  and  conferred  with  that 


IT’S  easy  to  get  quick  relief  from  stiffly  |vf 
nostrils  with  Mcntliolatum.  This 
soothing  ointment  reduce^ the  local 
m  congestion,  thus  helping  to  clear  the 
Hi  breathing  passages.  Mentholatum  also 
H  checks  sniffling,  sneezing,  soreness  due 
to  colds.  It,  soothes  Irritated  membranes 
jj||  and  promotes  healing.  And  its  vapors 
likewise  carry  comfort  deep  into  the 
K  cold-lnfcstcd  air  passages. 


I  inn  >1  I  a!  }  ;■>  t  urn.  i:  < 

concerning  the  type  of  contract 
Beck’s  union  then  employed. 

Lushing’s  “  association  ”  forced 
the'  Los  Angeles  dyeing-and-eloanmg 
shops  to  sign  a  contract.  But  his  con¬ 
tract  did  not  materially  benefit  the 
workers,  while  he  and  the  “  associa¬ 
tion  ”  members  split  up  a  $.3,750,000 
jack  pot.  Later  they  were  convicted 
of  being  racketeers.  Lushing  has  ap- 
pealed  his  case. 

SO  much  for  one  of  the  key  men  in 
the  Shaw  administration.  Let’s 
look  at  the  mayor’s  brother,  Joseph. 

All  sorts  of  “legitimate  graft” 
were  at  hand  when  the  Shaw  gang 
stepped  into  office.  For  eighteen 
years  the  taxpayers  of  I. os  Angeles 
had  supported  a  $1,500,000  traffic- 
light  monopoly  whereby  they  paid 
almost  double  the  New  York  price  for 
their  traffic  lights,  and  the  cost  of  in¬ 
stallation  was  charged  to  the  city  as 
an  additional  item.  Los  Angeles’ 
traffic  lights,  with  their  tinkling  bells 
and  waving  semaphores,  were  bought 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  competitive 
types  as  the  “  only  guaranteed  safe¬ 
guard  against  color-blind  drivers.” 

If  you  were  a  fair-haired  boy  of  the 
Shaw  administration,  you  could  pur¬ 
chase  an  “  indigent  ”  railway  ticket 
through  a  clerk  in  the  County  Chari¬ 
ties  Department,  for  half  price.  They 
were  one-way  tickets,  intended  by  the 
department  to  furnish  the  poor  with 
cheap  transportation  to  their  homes; 
so,  having  arrived  at  your  destina¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to 
notify  the  clerk — a  friend  of  Shaw 
administration  officials  —  that  you 
wanted  to  come  home.  He  would  wire 
you  your  cut-rate  fare,  stamped 
“  County  Charities  Department." 

The  clerk  sold  huge  blocks  of  these 
tickets,  they  were  charged  against  the 
county,  and  the  racket  came  to  light 
only  when  the  clerk  and  some  of  his 
funds  vanished.  , 

Tf  you  were  driving  in  Los  Angeles 
during  the  Shaw  regime;  and  had  an 
accident,  almost  before  you  could  got 
out  to  inspect  the  damage  a  tow  car 
would  arrive  to  haul  your  car  away  to 
a  garage.  The  repair  charge  would 
be  a  little  steep.  The  garage  might 
well  be  one  in  which  the  Shaw  iid- 
minist  ration  or  members  of  its  Police 
Department  had  a  financial  interest. 

If  you  wanted  to  erect  a  business 
structure  in  the  Wilshire  or  Holly¬ 
wood  district,  you  had  to  hire  certain 
contractors  if  you  expected  approval 
of  your  application  for  re-zoning. 
These  contractors  charged  as  much  as 
$5,000  more  than  others  for  the  job 
of  putting  up  your  building. 

And  so  it.  went.  Some  of  these 
rackets  were  handl'd  down  from  pre¬ 
vious  administrations  and  main¬ 
tained  or  perfected  during  the  Shaw 
regime.  But  it  was  under  the  watch¬ 
ful  gray  eyes  of  Joe  Shaw  that  cor¬ 
ruption  really  reached  a  new  high. 
Joe  put  men  who  would  be  useful -to 
him  in  official  positions,  and  the  city  s 
Civil  Service  Department  became  a 
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gold  mine  of  Kraft,  while  its  Health 
Department  was  infested  with  ques¬ 
tionable  appointees.  ThuKs  were 
made  Health  Department  inspectors. 
Their  only  qualification  was  a  knack 
with  their  fists. 

Eloi  Amar,  Mayor  Shaw’s  presi¬ 
dent  of  Los  Angeles’  $50,000,000  Har¬ 
bor  Commission,  was  convicted  when 
one  of  his  properties  was  found  to  be 
housing  a  gambling  joint.  He  com¬ 
plained  during  his  trial,  44  Hundreds 
of  such  places  exist.  I  can’t  see  why 
I  am  singled  out.” 

Over  the  entrance  of  Joe  Shaw’s 
office  (the  Comer  Pocket)  in  City 
Hall  appeared  the  quotation:  “  He 
that  Violates  His  Oath  Profanes  the 
Divinity  of  Faith  Itself.”  Joe  began 
to  give  “  Faith  ”  an  awful  kicking 
around.  He  saw  that  to  build  a  ma¬ 
chine  he  must  control  a  supposedly 
sacred  branch  of  the  city’s  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
He  did  so.  Thereby  he  could  reward 
with  juicy  promotions  those  loyal 
chiselers  who  worked  with  the  Shaw 
machine.  He  could  peddle — for  a  fat 
personal  profit — treasured  positions 
in  the  city’s-  Fire  and  Police  depart¬ 
ments.  He  could  even  transfer  good 
men  from  positions  of  responsibility 
and  replace  them  with  men  of  his  own 
choice.  He  shook  up  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  and  transferred  twenty  high- 
ranking  men. 

The  general  manager  and  chief  ex¬ 
aminer  for  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  when  the  Shaws  came  into  power 
was  a  man  named  Glenn  G.  Gravatt. 
About  six  months  after  the  Shaw 
machine  took  over,  Gravatt  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  secretarial  office  of  Joe 
Shaw,  who  said  to  him: 

44  We’ve  got  a  few  friends  who 
helped  us  in  the  campaign.  I'd  like  to 
see  them  taken  care  of,  placed  high 
on  the  examination  lists.  What  can 
be  done  about  them?  ” 

Gravatt  didn’t  think  anything  could 
be. 

44  You’ll  do  as  I  say,”  Joe  Shaw  told 
him,  44  or  I’ll  kick  you  out  of  here.” 

44  Well,”  conceded  Gravatt,  “it 
might  be  possible  to  make  changes  in 
the  oral  examination  grades.” 

j  OE  SHAW  nodded.  He  handed  him 
J  a  list  of  names  of  administration 
favorites.  One  of  them  later  appeared 
before  a  Civil  Service  examiner. 
Here- is  the  oral  examination  this  man 
took : 

44  Where  did  you  go  orr'your  vaca- 
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rettes.  Try  Union  Leader  yourself 
and  see  how  much  smoking  pleas¬ 
ure  a  dime  can  really  buy! 


tion?  ” 

“  Up  in  the  Sierras.” 

44  How  was  the  fishing  up  there?  ” 

44  Fine.” 

*  44  That’s  all !  ” 

The  man  received  a  grade  of  100  on 
this  examination. 

Even  with  such  easy  sailing,  many 
of  Joe  Shaw’s  favorites  had  trouble. 
They  passed  their  oral  exams  with  dy¬ 
ing  colors  but  dunked  their  written 
tests.  So  Joe  Shaw  next  supplied  them 
with  advance  copies  of  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  answers.  Even  then  they  flunked. 
In  many  cases  he  finallv  had  to  order 
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Department  \v»h  in  levied  with  ques¬ 
tionable  appointees.  Thugs  were 
*  made  Health  Department  inspectors. 
Their  only  qualification  was  a  knack 
with  their  fists. 

Kloi  Amar,  Mayor  Shaw’s  presi¬ 
dent  of  Los  Angeles’  $50,000,000  Har¬ 
bor  Commission,  was  convicted  when 
one  of  his  properties  was  found  to  be 
housing  a  gambling  joint.  He  com¬ 
plained  during  his  trial,  “  Hundreds 
of  such  places  exist.  I  can’t  see  why 
I  am  singled  out.” 

Over  the  entrance  of  Joe  Shaw’s 
office  (the  Corner  Pocket)  in  City 
Hall  appeared  the  quotation:  c<  He 
that  Violates  His  Oath  Profanes  the 
Divinity  of  Faith  Itself.”  Joe  began 
to  give  “  Faith  ”  an  awful  kicking 
around.  He  saw  that  to  build  a  ma¬ 
chine  he  must  control  a  supposedly 
sacred  branch  of  the  city’s  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
He  did  so.  Thereby  he  could  reward 
with  juicy  promotions  those  loyal 
chiselers  who  worked  with  the  Shaw 
machine.  He  could  peddle — for  a  fat 
personal  profit — treasured  positions 
in  the  city’s-  Fire  and  Police  depart¬ 
ments.  He  could  even  transfer  good 
men  from  positions  of  responsibility 
and  replace  them  with  men  of  his  own 
choice.  He  shook  up  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  and  transferred  twenty  high- 
ranking  men. 

The  general  manager  and  chief  ex¬ 
aminer  for  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  when  the  Shaws  came  into 
was  a  man  named  Glenn  G.  Gravatt. 
About  six  months  after  the  Shaw 
machine  took  over,  Gravatt  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  secretarial 
Shaw,  who  said  to  him: 

“  We’ve  got  a  few 
helped  us  in  the  campaig 
see  them  taken  care  of,  nlaccd  mem 
on  the  examination  lists 
be  done  about  them? 

Gravatt  didn’^ 
be. 

“  You’ll  do  as  I  say,”  Joe  Shaw  told 
him,  “  or  I’ll  kick  you  out  of  here.” 

“Well,”  conceded  Gravatt,  “it 
might  be  possible  to  make  changes  in 
the  oral  examination  grades.” 

j  OE  SHAW  nodded.  He  handed  him 
J  a  list  of  names  of  administration 
favorites.  One  of  them  later  appeared 
before  a  Civil  Service  examiner. 
Here- is  the  oral  examination  this  man 
took : 

“  Where  did  you  go  orr'your  vaca¬ 
tion?  ” 

“  Up  in  the  Sierras.” 

“  How  was  the  fishing  up  there?  ” 
“  Fine.” 

'  “  That’s  all !  ” 

The  man  received  a  grade  of  100  on 
this  examination. 

Even  with  such  easy  sailing,  many 
„  of  Joe  Shaw’s  favorites  had  trouble. 
They  passed  their  oral  exams  with  fly¬ 
ing  colors  but  flunked  their  written 
tests.  So  Joe  Shaw  next  supplied  them 
with  advance  copies  of  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  answers.  Even  then  they  flunked. 
In  many  cases  he  finally  had  to  order 
Gravatt  to  erase  the  faulty  answers 
amfsubstitute  correct  ones. 
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I  IKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON!  You  see 
j  it  everywhere — a  young  fellow 
rolling  cigarettes  from  the  same 
big  red  tin  of  Union  Leader  that 
his  Dad  fills  a  pipe  from! 

Dad’s  choice  of  Union  Leader 
is  based  on  30  years  of  smoking, 
looking  for  just  what  Union 
Leader  gives  a  man!  I  he  deep  full 
flavor  of  hilltop  Kentucky  Burley! 
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The  heart-warming  mellowness 
that  does  much  to  earn  a  smoker’s 
life-long  friendship! 

Son  chooses  Union  Leader  be¬ 
cause  long-aging  makes  it  extra 
mild  and  free  from  bite.  And  the 
way  it’s  cut  means  perfect  ciga¬ 
rettes.  Try  LJnion  Leader  yourself 
and  see  how  much  smoking  pleas¬ 
ure  a  dime  can  really  buy! 
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Sometimes,  in  order  to  make  the 
favored  candidate  come  out  in  tin* 
exact  position  on  the  Civil  Service  list 
that  had  been  ordered  by  Joe  Shaw, 
t  he  grades  of  ot  her  men  grades  hon¬ 
estly  achieved  were  deliberately 
lowered. 

Joe  Shaw  ordered  Cravat t  to  take 
orders,  in  his  absence,  from  William 
II.  Cormack,  who  had  born  appointed 
president  of  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  when  the  Shaws  had  come 
into  power.  A  well  liked,  good hearted 
fellow,  Cormack  was  later  to  be  the 
vict  im  of  a  blind  loyalty  to  crafty  Joe 
Shaw.  He,  too,  was  to  be  convicted; 
be  lias  'since  appealed  bis  case. 

One  of  the  men  who  bad  worked  for 
Mayor  Frank  L.  Shaw  during  his 
1933  campaign  was  Max  Yedwalski. 
Ho  was  rewarded  with  a  $125-a- 
month  job  as  a  “  grease  monkey  ”  in 
the  Water  and  Power  Department 
garage. 

Alfred  Lushing  became  Yedwalski  \s 
patron  saint.  Yedwalski  became 
Pushing’s  chauffeur  and  bodyguard. 
One  day  Commissioner  Lushing 
walked  into  Civil  Service  Examiner 
Oravatt’s  office.  He  said  Max  had 
taken  the  examination  for  the  post  of 
an  inspector  with  the  city  Health  De¬ 
partment.  And  Max  had  got  a  bare 
passing  mark  of  77.  Couldn’t  that 
grade  be  raised? 

Gravatt  said  he  had  no  power  to  act. 
The  next  day  Joe  Shaw  came  to  him 
and  ordered  Max  Yedwalski \s  exami¬ 
nation  mark  improved.  Still  later 
Gravatt’s  boss,  Cormack,  appeared. 


“  The  Mayor’s  office  is  interested  in 
Ibis,”  he  ibid  Gravatt.  "This  fellow 
is  a  strong-arm  man  for  Lushing  and 
if  any  one  wants  any  murders  com¬ 
mitted  he  will  commit,  them.  He'll 
beat  up  a  man  or  commit  burglary  or 
anything  else.  He’s  the  right  man  for 
those  things.” 

Such  talents  though  Yedwalski 
may  not  really  have  had  them  were 
not  to  be  slighted  under  the  Shaw  ad¬ 
ministration.  Yedwalski’s  examina¬ 
tion  mark  was  raised  to  a  scholarly 
90.3.  He  became  an  inspector  for  the 
city  Health  Department.  This  same 
Yedwalski  came  to  Clinton  offering 
“co-operation”  and  seeking  to  in 
grot  into  himsel f. 

WHEN,  in  1937,  Mayor  Shaw  ran 
for  re-election,  his  brother  Joe’s 
grip  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
was  of  great  help.  Campaign  funds 
poured  in,  contributions  from  firemen 
who,  in  return,  were  privileged  to 
have  a  look  beforehand  at  the  correct 
answers  when  they  took  examinations 
for  more  lucrative  berths. 

The  “  E.  L.  S.  Club”  was  formed. 
The  initials  stood  for  “  Friendship, 
Loyalty,  Service.”  They  also  stood 
for  “  Frank  L.  Shaw.”  The  club  was 
organized  by  a  Fire  Department  bat¬ 
talion  chief  who  later  admitted  that 
he  turned  over  to  Joe  Shaw  $5,000 
collected  in  contributions  ranging 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars. 

In  this  huge  job  sale  under  the 
thumb  of  Joe  Shaw,  hundreds  of  jobs 
and  promotions  were  sold  for  cash 


that  later  was  estimated  to  total  halt 
a  million  dollars.  Later,  when  Joe 
Shaw  was  haled  before  a  grand  jury, 
his  stock  answer  to  questions  about 
these  irregularities  was:  “  1  refuse 
to  answer  on  the  grounds  that  it 
might,  incriminate  me.” 

Amen,  brother ! 

For  Joe  Shaw  had  not  been  above 
doing  a  little  personal  peddling  of 
city  jobs,  it  appears.  Evidence  the 
grand  jury  later  acquired  indicated 
that  one  night  he  had  gone  out  for  a 
drive  with  a  former  policeman  who 
had  been  kicked  ofT  the  force  for  con¬ 
duct.  unbecoming  an  officer. 

Driving  the  car  was  a  close  friend 
of  the  Shows,  Hoi  ice  Lieutenant  Peter 
Del  Gado,  who,  it  was  charged,  was  a 
go-between  for  Joe  Shaw  when  there 
were  jobs  or  promotions  for  sale  in 
the  Police  Department.  Joe  Shaw  and 
the  fired  policeman  talked  while  Del 
Gado  drove. 

After  that  talk  the  policeman  was 
reinstated. 

Del  Gado  later  was  indicted  by  a 
grand  jury,  put  up  $15,000  bail, 
skipped  bond,  left,  behind  fifteen 
$1,000  bills  to  reimburse  his  bonds¬ 
man,  and  tied  to  Mexico  where,  rumor 
has  it,  he  negotiated  for  purchase  of 
an  $80,000  ranch.  That,  certainly  is  a 
lot  of  money  for  a  man  to  save  on  a 
cop’s  salary. 

According  to  his  application 
in  the  Police  Department  files, 
Del  Gado  was  once  the  chauffeur 
of  William  Gibbs  McAdoo,  ex-Secre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  He  became  a 
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motorcycle  cop  in  Venice.  California, 
which  shortly  thereafter  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Police  Department,  automati¬ 
cally  and,  when  the  Shaw  gang  came 
into  power,  he  rose  to  heights  perhaps 
rivaled  only  by  those  fortunate 
enough  to  have  started  their  careers 
on  t  ho  V ire  Squad. 

This,  then,  was  Los  Angeles  in  the 
years  of  Our  Lord  1933  to  1937  a 
fantastic  land  of  golden  opportunity 
in  which  the  underworld  raked  toward 
its  vest  the  blue  chips  of  gambling 
and  prostitution  while  the  Mayor’s 
brother,  boss  of  an  administration 
supported  by  that  underworld,  figura¬ 
tively  stood  on  the  steps  of  City  Hall 
auctioning  off  everything  but  his  own 
underpants. 

And  if  you  didn’t  like  it,  he  had  a 
Spy  Squad,  headed  by  Captain  Kvn- 
ette,  that  would  kick  your  teeth  in. 

For  attempting  to  call  attention  to 
this  situation,  Clifford  H.  Clinton  had 
been  pushed  around  as  no  other  decent 
citizen  in  the  annals  of  modern  times. 
His  own  grand  jury  had  repudiated 
him  and  the  end  of  1937  found  him 
-licked.  The  columns  of  most  of 
the  city’s  newspapers  were  closed  to 
him  except  for  ridicule.  He  no  longer 
had  any  official  position.  Almost  any 
other  man  would  have  gone  back  to 
whatever  he  had  been  doing  before  he 
got  caught  in  the  civic  maelstrom. 

Not  Clinton  !  He  bought  radio  time 
and  went  on  the  air  four  times  daily. 
All  the  evidence  that  he  and  his  fel¬ 


low  CIVIC  members  could  dig  up  ho 
now  brought,  directly  to  the  public. 

The  public,  just  listened,  wondered, 
and  went  on  about  its  business.  .  .  . 
And  there  you  have  the  simple  secret 
of  the  success  of  every  baby-kissing 
crook  in  public  office  in  America  to¬ 
day.  We  don’t  shock  easily.  We  re¬ 
sent:  any  implication  that,  wo  may  he 
dupes. 

Clinton  continued  to  blast,  away. 
And  more  than  one  Los  Angeles  citi¬ 
zen  muttered,  “That  crank!”  and 
twisted  the  dial  of  his  radio  to  some 
crooner. 

And  then  it  happened! 

The  incident  that  was  to  lay  bare, 
in  one  tremendous  explosion,  the 
whole  festering  mass  of  corruption; 
that  was  to  substantiate  all  the 
charges  made  by  Clinton,  charges 
which  his  enemies  had  called  malicious 
gossip. 

It  happened  on  the  morning  of 
January  14,  1938.  Rut  the  seeds  of  it 
had  been  sown  some  time  before. 

When  Frank  Shaw  was  running  for 
mayor,  one  of  his  friends  and  stanch¬ 
est  supporters  was  a  man  named 
Harry  Munson  who — later  testimony 
charged — collected  “  fistfuls  ”  of  $100 
bills  for  Shaw’s  campaign  from  the 
gambling  czars,  Guy  McAfee  and  Rob 
Cans.  Later  Munson  was  rewarded 
with  the  post  of  .a  police  commis¬ 
sioner. 

A  man  named  Ralph  Gray,  a  res¬ 
ident  of  Los  Angeles  for  thirty  years 
and  a  realtor,  claimed  later  that  he 
had  been  hired  by  Munson  as  a  Shaw 


campaign  worker  and  that  Munson 
had  promised  to  pay  him  $2,990  for 
his  work.  Munson,  it  seemed,  had 
never  paid  him.  A  friend  of  Gray  had 
offered  to  help  him  collect  that  debt. 
The  friend  was  Harry  Raymond  who, 
you  may  recall,  was  one  of  the  Vice 
Squad  officers  who  had  gone  along  — 
innocently,  his  friends  claimed-  on 
the  Councilman  Jacobson  “  raid.” 

Harry  Raymond  was  a  shrewd  and 
capable  detective.  1 1  ('  knew  the  Po¬ 
lice*  Department  of  Los  Angeles  up 
and  down  from  personal  experience; 
and  he  knew  the  politico-criminal  set¬ 
up  from  personal  investigation.  He 
had  nerve  and  ability.  Tie  had  starred 
in  the  arrest  and  convict  ion  of  three 
men,  years  before,  who  had  planned 
to  kidnap  Mary  Pick  ford;  he  was  the 
man  who  rode  in  the  decoy  car  in  an 
attempt  to  capture  William  F  cl  ward 
Hickman,  brutal  murderer  of  little 
Marion  Parker.  Since  leaving  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department,  he  had 
held  a  variety  of  positions,  including 
that  of  Chief  of  Police  in  one  Cali¬ 
fornia  town. 

Gray  and  Raymond  had  gone*,  with 
their  case  against  Munson,  to  a  law¬ 
yer.  He  had  rejected  it  as  a  politically 
hot  potato,  and  Gray  and  Raymond 
had  eventually  wound  up  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Arthur  Rrigham  Rose*  (Jin- 
ton’s  attorney.  Rose  had  taken  it.. 

It  was  Gray  and  Raymond,  in  fact, 
who  had  suggested  to  Clinton  that 
Rose  might  be  a  good  lawyer  to  help 
him.  Because  of  the  fact  that  Rose 
was  working  for  all  three  men,  an  im- 
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“WHAT  A  BREAK  FOR  ME  that  rab¬ 
bit  hunt  was!  That’s  the  day  I  got 
my  introduction  to  Old  Drum. 
Boy,  there’s  a  whiskey  that  is 
really  skillfully  blended.  Smooth 
and  mellow,  it’s  got  a  swell  flavor 
all  its  own.  What’s  more,  Old 
Drum  is  priced  just  right! 


MICHIGAN'S  MILLIONS  arc  switch¬ 
ing  to  Old  Drum!  Records  show 
sales  skyrocketing  42%  in  a  re¬ 
cent  ten-month  period.  And  that’s 
the  trend  across  the  nption.  Try 
Old  Drum  yourself  and  see  why  it’s 
fast  becoming  America’s  favorite! 
It’s  blended  whiskey,  of  course! 


Old  Drum  Brand  BLENDED 
WHISKE  Y  90  Proof-  -75% 
Crain  Neutral  Spirits.  Copr. 


AS  MILLIONS  SWING  TO  THIS 
FAIR-PRICE,  QUALITY  WHISKEY 


pression  false- -later  arose  that  Raymond  was  an  in¬ 
vestigator  for  Clinton  and  the  CIVIC  group.  Actually, 
as  far  as  can  be  shown,  Raymond  was  concerned  only  with 
getting  Munson  to  pay  Gray  that  $2,090. 

One  night,  while  Raymond  was  still  helping  Gray,  he 
attended  a  conference  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel.  At  that 
conference  was  Kent  Parrot  who,  to  quote  a  Los  Angeles 
newspaper,  was  “  an  attorney  long  linked  with  local 
political  maneuvering.”  Sworn  testimony  indicated  that 
Kent  Parrot’s  companions  at  the  conference  were  Guy 
McAfee  and  Boh  Gans.  Some  sort  of  showdown  took  place 
there.  Shortly  afterward,  Munson  resigned  from  his  post 
as  a  police  commissioner. 

But  Gray,  it  seems,  was  no  nearer  to  collecting  his  debt 
from  Munson.  Munson  claimed  he  didn’t  have  the  money 
to  pay;  Gray  and  Raymond  asserted  he  had. 

Eventually  it  reached  court.  A  public  hearing  was  set 
for  June  17*,  1037,  and  Gray  and  Raymond  expected  to 
produce  evidence  of  Munson’s  ability  to  pay  his  debt.  The 
hearing  was  postponed  when  Munson  filed  a  petition  in 
bankruptcy.  The  whole  case  then  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States  court.  A  new  date  was  set  for  a  public 
hearing.  That  date— January  22,  1038— is  important. 

The  situation  amounted  to  this:  Ilarry  Raymond  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  into  open  court  on  that  date  and  establish 
that  Munson  had  collected  campaign  money  from  gam¬ 
bling  interests  and  the  underworld  for  the  election  of 
Mayor  Shaw.  Further,  he  expected  to  link  Joe  Shaw, 
the  Mayor’s  brother,  directly  to  this  whole  unsavory  busi¬ 
ness,  prove  him  a  party  to  the  collection  of  underworld 
funds. 

And  Harry  Raymond  intended  to  subpoena  some  of 
the  rulers  of  the  invisible  government.  Among  those  he 
intended  to  bring  into  open  court,  put  under  oath,  and 
through  Attorney*  Rose — interrogate,  were  Guy  McAfee 
and  Bob  Gans. 

The  picayune  business  of  a  $2,000  private  debt  had 
taken  on  aspects  of  terrific  concern  to  Los  Angeles’  in¬ 
visible  government,  to  a  corrupt  city  administration,  and 
to  Joe  Shaw,  whose  graft  machine  faced  the  klieg  lights 
of  public  investigation. 

What  with  Clinton  attacking  both  underworld  and 
administration  on  one  front,  and  Raymond  harassing  it 
on  another,  those  days  were  busy  ones  for  Joe  Shaw’s  Spy 
Squad,  headed  by  Captain  Earle  E.  Kynette. 

This,  then,  was  the  tense  situation.  Came  the  day  of 
January  14,  1038.  The  curtain  rose,  but  the  stage  was  not 
crowded.  Let’s  see  where  everybody  was. 

CHIEF  of  Police  James  E.  Davis  was  in  Mexico  City 
with  the  police  pistol  team.  Mayor  Shaw  was  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Joe  Shaw,  chauffeured  by  Del  Gado, 
had  gone  to  Mexico  on  a  trip  that  will  be  discussed  later. 

But  Harry  Raymond  was  in  I. os  Angeles.  He  stepped 
out  of  his  house  at  about  ten  o’clock  that  morning  and 
went  to  the  garage  that  housed  his  automobile.  In  his 
pocket  were  two  subpoenas — one  for  Guy  McAfee,  one 
for  Bob  Gans.  Raymond  got  into  his  car.  His  foot  pressed 
down  on  the  starter  button. 

The  explosion  that  followed  did  a  number  of  things. 

It  demolished  the  garage. 

It  shattered  windows  in  the  neighborhood. 

11.  blasted  the  engine  out  of  the  car. 

It  ripped  Harry  Raymond’s  legs,  fractured  his  righl 
ankle  and  his  left  elbow,  punctured  his  chest  in  two 
places,  drove  150  fragments  of  glass  and  wood  and  metal 
into  his  body.  As  the  helpless  detective  squirmed,  bleed¬ 
ing,  in  the  wreckage,  the  mystery  was  not  so  much  why 
this  cowardly  attempt  at-  assassination  had  been  made, 
as  who  had  made  it. 

And  the  answer  to  that  question  ripped  at  long  last 
---the  lid  from  the  steaming  witch’s  caldron  of  corrup¬ 
tion  in  the  City  of  the  Angels. 

How  the  great  West^Cqast  city's  good  citizens  were  at 
last,  to  rise  in  wrath ,  hovh“  recall  proceedings  ”  were  /e 
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ficient  to  protect  to  10°  below 
zero,  docs  not  boil  even  at  185°. 

Furthermore,  by  preventing 
rust  and  corrosion,  the  Super 
Pyro  solution  in  itself  is  protec¬ 
tion  against  over-heating. 

So  we  say  " Goodbye  to  the 
Bugaboo  of  Boil-Away” .  , 
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operation  to  start  Super  Pyro 
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way  protected  to  the  lowest 
temperature  expected  all  winter 
.  .  .  probably  at  a  fraction  of  the 
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()„e  night.,  while  Raymond  was  still  helping  Gray,  he 
attended  a  conference  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel.  At  that 
conference  was  Kent  Parrot  who,  to  quote  a  Los  Angeles 
newspaper,  was  "an  attorney  long  linked  with  local 
political  maneuvering.”  Sworn  testimony  indicated  that 
Kent  Parrot’s  companions  at  the  conference  were  Ouy 
McAfee  and  Boh  Cans.  Some  sort  of  showdown  took  place 
there.  Shortly  afterward,  Munson  resigned  from  his  post 

as  a  police  commissioner. 

But  Gray,  it  seems,  was  no  nearer  to  collecting  his  debt 
from  Munson.  Munson  claimed  he  didn’t  have  the  money 
to  pav  •  Grav  and  Raymond  asserted  he  had. 

Eventually  it  reached  court.  A  public  hearing  was  set 
for  June  17,  1937,  and  Gray  and  Raymond  expected  to 
produce  evidence  of  Munson’s  ability  to  pay  his  debt.  T  he 
hearing  was  postponed  when  Munson  filed  a  petition  in 
bankruptcy.  The  whole  case  then  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States  court.  A  new  date  was  set  for  a  public 
hearing.  That  date— January  22,  1938— is  important. 

The  situation  amounted  to  this:  Harry  Raymond  ex- 
pected  to  go  into  open  court  on  that  date  and  establish 
that  Munson  had  collected  campaign  money  from  gam¬ 
bling  interests  and  the  underworld  for  the  election  of 
Mayor  Shaw.  Further,  he  expected  to  link  Joe  Shaw, 
the  Mayor’s  brother,  directly  to  this  whole  unsavory  busi¬ 
ness,  prove  him  a  party  to  the  collection  of  underworld 

funds.  .  ,  ,  r 

And  Harry  Raymond  intended  to  subpoena  some  of 
the  rulers  of  the  invisible  government.  Among  those  he 
intended  to  bring  into  open  court,  put  under  oath,  and 
through  Attorney'‘Rose — interrogate,  were  Guy  McAfee 


The  picayune  business  of  a  $2,990  private  debt  had 
taken  on  aspects  of  terrific  concern  to  Los  Angeles’  in¬ 
visible  government,  to  a  corrupt  city  administration,  and 
to  Joe  Shaw,  whose  graft  machine  faced  the  klieg  lights 
of  public  investigation. 

What  with  Clinton  attacking  both  underworld  and 
administration  on  one  front,  and  Raymond  harassing  it 
on  another,  those  days  were  busy  ones  for  Joe  Shaw’s  Spy 
Squad,  headed  by  Captain  Earle  E.  Kynctte. 

This,  then,  was  the  tense  situation.  Came  the  day  of 
January  14, 1938.  The  curtain  rose,  but  the  stage  was  not 
crowded.  Let’s  see  where  everybody  was. 


CHIEF  of  Police  James  E.  Davis  was  in  Mexico  City 
with  the  police  pistol  team.  Mayor  Shaw  was  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Joe  Shaw,  chauffeured  by  Del  Gado, 
had  gone  to  Mexico  on  a  trip  that  will  be  discussed  lajer. 

But  Harry  Raymond  was  in  Los  Angeles.  He  stepped 
out  of  his  house  at  about  ten  o’clock  that  morning  and 
went  to  the  garage  that  housed  his  automobile.  In  bis 
pocket  were  two  subpoenas — one  for  Guy  McAfee,  one 
for  Bob  Gans.  Raymond  got  into  his  car.  His  foot  pressed 
down  on  the  starter  button. 

The  explosion  that  followed  did  a  number  of  things. 

It  demolished  the  garage. 

It  shattered  windows  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  blasted  the  engine  out  of  the  car. 

It  ripped  Harry  Raymond’s  legs,  fractured  bis  right 
ankle  and  his  left  elbow,  punctured  his  chest  in  two 
places,  drove  150  fragments  of  glass  and  wood  and  metal 
into  his  body.  As  the  helpless  detective  squirmed,  bleed¬ 
ing,  in  the  wreckage,  the  mystery  was  not  so  much  why 
this  cowardly  attempt  at- assassination  had  been  made, 
as  who  had  made  it. 

And  the  answer  to  that  question  ripped  -at  long  last 
-the  lid  from  the  steaming  witch’s  caldron  of  corrup¬ 
tion  in  the  City  of  the  Anprels. 


How  the  great  WcstjZgaxt  city's  good  citizens  were  af 
last  to  rise  in  wrath,  hmtb41  recall  proceedings  "  were  to 
.oust  Mayor  Shaw  and  install  Judge  Fletcher  Bowron,  and 
whether  that  admirable  civic  housecleaning  means — or 
doesn’t— that,  the  underworld’s  invisible  government  of 
Lox  Angeles  is  forever  a  thing  of  the  past ,  yon  trill  see  for 
yourself  as  this  series  is  concluded  rff.rf  tree  A*. 
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"  If  you  say  anything  about  Harry, 
we'll  shut  your  mouth,”  the  men 
told  him.  Then  they  drove  away. 


BEADING  TIME  ©  25  MINUTES  55  SECONDS 

PART  SIX— CONCLUSION 

Harry  Raymond  was  removed 

to  the  Georgia  Street  Receiving 
Hospital  where,  daring  the  next 
fifteen  weeks,  a  surgeon  was  to  probe 
for  the  bomb  fragments  in  his  body. 

Ralph  Gray  visited  Raymond  on 
the  night  after  the  bombing.  While 
Grav  was  there,  he  was  summoned  to 
a  telephone  in  the  hospital  lobby.  A 

man’s  voice  said;  _ 

“Mr.  Gray?  Mr.  Ralph  Gray. 

How  is  Mr.  Raymond?  ”  „ 

“  Mr.  Raymond  is  resting  betloi. 

“  That’s  too  bad,”  said  the  voice. 

“  Next  time  we’ll  do  a  bettci  .1°  >■ 
You’re  next.  Maybe  tomorrow-next 
week.  We’ll  do  a  better  job  than 

^JUlph'Grav  paled.  Then  he  asked : 
“  Why  am  I  selected  for  this  honor. 

Who  is  this?”  ti  . 

The  voice  answered;  ton  si  as 
ur  nose  into  other  people  s  business, 
't’s  too  bad.”  And  that  was  all. 
^-^The  surgeon,  Dr.  Sebastian,,  n 


The  story  of  a  gallant  fight  ends  with 
a  question — Will  the  job  be  nnished? 

BY  DWIGHT  F.  McKINNEY  and  FRED  ALLHOFF 


rnoml  dead  you  will  receive  $:>.(«><»  m 
cash  promptly. 

jlarry  Raymond  was  t lie*  sixth  por- 
soil  outspoken  against  the  Shaw  ad¬ 
ministration  or  the  underworld.  <>. 
both,  who  had  been  bombed  smee. i 
pamphleteer  named  Lyndon  R.  (  D 
Foster  had  been  blasted  ont_ot  lin 
apartment  in  December,  IT.o  a  tei 
suggesting  that  the  Shaw  administ  ia- 
t ion.  through  pressure  upon  a.  ve  - 
risers,  was  attempt  ing  to  eout  rot  tin 
editorial  sentiments  ol  the  I  .os  An- 
«rek*s  newspapers. 

Orville  Forester,  who  know  the  \  u  e 
and  gambling  set-up  in  Los  A'Wyh's. 
jV-ul  been  another  of  'those  bombed 
So  bad  Robert  Noble.  'jr'K'11'101! 

crTtS'ST-iYS'Si 


Most  of  the  bombs  obviously  had 
been  set  off  to  scare.  In  Raymond  s 
case,  the  intent  bad  been  to  kill. 

Hi-,  home  and  garage,  scene  ol  me 
bombing,  were  at  Mf,  Onne  Mn- 
Not  far  away  was  a  bungalow  on  La- 
Seventh  Street.  More  than  hree 
months  before  tin:  Raymond  bombing. 

Sepleinber  21 .  F.K17,  tins  bungalow 
had  been  rented  by  some  men  who 
eame  and  went  at  all  h<mrs._.h<  not 
-peak  to  or  associate  with  neig  lbois. 
lead  books  until  late  at  night,  am 
were  seen  climbing  telephone  poles  m 
the  neighborhood.  . 

On  .iamiary  IT  IMS,- 
before  the  bombing  -  lights  ueie  o 

in  the  mystery  bungalow  unt.N  A.  M. 

One  of  the  neighbors,  Cicorjro  ; 

abl  e  vegetable  dealer,  saw  a  couple 
I;,'  the  men  in  the  alley  belnml  the 
bungalow,  lie  ordered  them  uvu’  . 

lii  iiuinrv  lt»,  Sakalis  was  driv¬ 
ing  his  vegetable  truck  along  a  rather 
deserted  road.  Two  men  in  a  black 
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"  if  you  say  anything  about  Harry, 
we’ll  shut  your  mouth,"  the  men 
fold  him,,  Then  they  drove 

BEADING  TIME  ®  25  MINUTES  55  SECONDS 


The  story  of  a  gallant  fight  ends  with 
•  a  question -Will  the  job  be  finished? 

BY  DWIGHT  F.  McKINNEY  and  t-RED  ALLHOFf 


PART  SIX-CONCLUSION 

Harry  Raymond  was  removed 

to  the  Georgia  Street  Keren  mg 
Hospital  where,  during  the  next 
fifteen  weeks,  a  surgeon  was  to  probe 
for  the  bomb  fragments  m  his  bod> 
Ralph  G ray  visited  Raymond  on 
the  night  after  the  bombing.  W  bile 
Gvav  was  there,  he  was  summoned  to 
a  telephone  in  the  hospital  lobby.  .1 

Mr.  Rail*  Gray? 

RkST'io’ltiar  holler.” 

“  That’s  too  bad,”  said  the  voic  e. 
“Next  time  we’ll  do  a  bettei  i«>  J- 

„„vt  Mavbc  tomorrow— next 

otoU  We'll  <hl  a  heller  job  11, an  '»> 
’’TIT*  Gray  irale.1-  Then  he  a.ke.l : 

‘-‘Why  an,  1 ’selected  Cor  Una  hener! 

WThi‘S™'i™’  anmeered :  “  Ten  eliek 

veil,  here  into  other  IWlo  s  lmnmeaa. 

I::;; 

eeive.l  an  anonym'”1"  lellei  ih.i 
The  day  you  pronounce  ^,in- 
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lmiml  dead  you  will  reeeive  §».*»*»«  m 
cash  promptly. 

llarrv  Ravmond  was  the  sixth  pei- 
son  outspoken  against  the  Shaw  ad¬ 
ministration  or  the  underworld,  m 
both,  who  had  been  bombed  sine  e  a 

pamphleteer  named  Lyndon  R.  »  Kt 

V  cist er  had  l.c-.i  blasted  out  "  is 
apartment  in  Dec-ember.  ' 

suggesting  that  the  Shaw  acl.n.n.s  - 

Ti,m  through  pressure  upon  .id\ 

tisc-rs.  was  attempting  to  e„nt  <  1  » 

editorial  sentiments  ot  the  Los  An- 

^5:it:;lKV.,rhel<,,e,e.l!;;vn: 

u  '  i  p1Vp  dollars  bv  some  othm 
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Most  of  the  bombs  ohvmusl.v  ha 

l)ec'ii  set  c.ir  to  «*”> re'.  l"  K-‘-' " 
case,  the  intent  had  been  to  kill. 

His  home  and  garage,  seem? j 
liomhing,  were  at  !  r,:,  «  ■  ; 

me-ntlis'hefori'tlie  Raymond  bombing, 

September  21.  1M7.  this  bungalow 
,<  .-cub'd  by  some  men  who 
;ll„|  weld,  at  all  hours,  did  .ml 
i-  in  nr  associate  with  nei>rhbois, 
Xl  b--ks ‘until  late-  at  night  am 
’vere  seen  e-limbing  telephone  poles 
the  iieighborhoeiel.  _  nifrht 
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hair  and  said,  “  How’s  my  friend 
Raymond  ?  ” 

Sakai  is,  terrified,  said  lie  knew, 
nothing;  lie  hadn’t  even  road  the 
papers. 

“  You  act.  dumb,”  sneered  the  man, 
whom  Sakai  is  recognized  as  one  of  his 
neighbors  from  the  bungalow.  Saka- 
I is  look  ail  his  money,  four  dolla rs,  out 
of  his  pockets.  “  Hoys.”  lie  pleach'd, 

“  [  haven’t  got  any  more.” 

He  offered  it  to  the  man,  who  took 
it,  and  then  hit  him  hard — three  times 
in  the  stomach,  once  on  the  chest,  and 
once  in  the  face. 

“  If  you  say  anything1  about  Harry 
Raymond  we’ll  shut  your  mouth.” 
they  told  him.  Then  they  drove  away. 

PUBLIC  indignation  has  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  high  boiling  point.  But  in 
the  month  after  the  Raymond  bomb¬ 
ing  a  previously  incredulous  Los  An¬ 
geles  citizenry  bubbled  with  rage  and 
horror.  For  in  that  month  three  men 
were  arrested  and  charged  with  the 
attempt  to  blow  Harry  Raymond  to 
bits.  And  those  three  men  were: 

Captain  Earle  E.  Kynette  of  Joe 
Shaw’s  Spy  Squad  and  Patrolmen 
Roy  J.  Allen  and  Fred  A.  Browne  of 
the  same  terroristic  “  Special  Intelli¬ 
gence  Unit  ”  of  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment.  Browne  later  was  acquitted, 
died. 

Kynette  and  Allen  were  put  on 
trial  and  eventually  convicted  of  at¬ 
tempted  murder,  assault  with  intent 
to  kill,  and  malicious  use  of  explo¬ 
sives.  They  were  sentenced  to  from 
one  to  fourteen  years  in  San  Quentin 
and  have  an  appeal  pending  as  this  is 
written. 

Suet-faced  Captain  Kynette  brazen¬ 
ly  attempted  to  change  his  appear¬ 
ance  while  awaiting  trial  in  a  cell.  He 
combed  his  hair  differently,  assumed 
horn-rimmed  glasses,  grew  a  mus¬ 
tache.  If  anything,  it  helped  convict 
him. 

He  was  identified  as  the  man  who 
had  called  Ralph  Gray  over  the  hos¬ 
pital  telephone  and  told  him:  “  You're 
next.”  He  was  identified  by  Sakalis 
as  the  man  who  had  sat  in  the  sedan 
when  Sakalis  had  been  beaten  up. 

IJarry  Raymond  came  from  a  hos¬ 
pital  bed  under  heavy  guard  to  testify 
that  Kynette  had  threatened  him. 
Kynette  had  told  him  that  he.  Kyn¬ 
ette.  took  his  orders  directly  from  Joe 
Shaw.  It  was  not.  it  seems,  an  idle 
boast,  for  invest igators  learned  that 
after  the  bombing  Kynette  had  made 
a  long-distance  phone  call  to  Joe  Shaw 
in  Mexico  and  paid  for  it  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 

Raymond  told  of  attempts  previous 
to  the  bombing  to  “  stop"  him.  Once 
his  auto  had  been  tampered  with.  It 
had  gone  out  of  control  and  an  acci¬ 
dent  had  occurred  in  which  his  leg 
had -been  broken  in  tw«>  places.  Kyn¬ 
ette.  he  said,  had  rein  i  in  led  him  of  the 
✓  Red  Foster  bombing  and  told  him  he 
could  expect  the  same  thing. 

Kynette  was  identified  as  a  man 
'who.  a  week  before  the  Raymond., 
bombing,  had  turned  up  at  a  foundry. 


What  had  been  done  to  Raymond, 
it.  became  evident.,  was  nothing  more 
than  any  citizen  of  Los  Angeles  who 
dared  oppose  the  City  Hall  gang 
might  expect  from  its  Spy  Squad. 

Records  of  the  Spy  Squad  were 
brought  into  court.  The  conversations 
of  300  persons — none  of  them  a  crimi¬ 
nal-  had  been  recorded.  There  were 
typed  reports  on  hosts  of  others.  A 
congressman,  a  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor,  ministers  of  t  he  city’s  churches, 
Clifford  K.  Clinton,  and  many  other 
respectable  persons  had  been  spied 
on  and  sometimes  harassed  by  the 
Spy  Squad.  The  pasts  of  most  of 
them  had  been  raked  for  scandal. 

Public  sentiment  revolted  when 
Kynette’s  superiors  in  City  Hall  and 
Police  Department  refused  to  repu¬ 
diate  him,  even  after  his  arrest.  And 
it  revolted  further  when  seven  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Spy  Squad  took  the  wit¬ 
ness  .stand  at  his  trial  and  blithely 
refused  to  answer  any  questions  con¬ 
cerning  wire-tapping  activities  near 
the  scene  of  the  Raymond  bombing, 
on  the  grounds  that  to  do  so  might 
degrade  or  incriminate  them. 

WHAT,  an  aroused  public  wanted 
to  know,  could  possibly  be  the 
justification  for  this  Spy  Squad  that, 
fed  by  the  taxpayers’  money,  hounded 
and  injured  them? 

Chief  of  Police  Davis,  an  agile  Red 
baiter,  took  the  stand  to  try- to  ex¬ 
plain.  His  plight  was  a  little  pitiable, 
and  many  thought  he  was  merely 
fronting  for  the  real  leader  of  the  Spy 
Squad,  Joe  Shaw.  He  made  Fourth-of- 
Julv  speeches  about  “  subversive  ele¬ 
ments,”  until  counsel  gently  stopped 
him  with  a  reminder  that  the  point 
being  discussed  was  why  the  Spy 
Squad  spied  on  decent  citizens  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  blow  up  such  men  as  Harry 
Raymond.  They  couldn’t  all  be  Reds. 

Chief  Davis  intimated  that  some  of 
those  in  the  Spy  Squad  files  had 
police-blotter  pasts.  The  prosecution 
took  the  report  of  one  man,  a  minis¬ 
ter,  from  the  Spy  Squad  files.  Had  he 
committed  any  crime?  Chief  Davis 
said  he  had.  What  was  it?  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  minor  traffic  violation. 

And  so  it  wont.  Kynette  and  his 
chief  assistant  were  convicted.  The 
Spy  Squad  ostensibly  was  disbanded 
as  public  clamor  rose.  And  now  a  lot 
of  people  dialed  off  the  crooners  and 
listened  to  Clifford  E.  Clinton’s  broad¬ 
casts.  Los  Angeles  was  becoming 
civic-minded. 

As  for  Clinton,  ho  was  still  mull¬ 
ing  over  I  hose  blundering  words  Chief 
Davis  had  uttered  when  arousing  him 
of  plotting  a  recall.  He  hadn't  known 
that  a  mayor  could  he  recalled.  Now 
ho  did  know-  and  was  in  favor  of  it. 

He  went  to  a  number  iff  persons  for 
advice  among  them  Judge  Fletcher 
Row mn  of  the  Superior  Court.  The 
opinion  was  d  ishonri  on  iugly  unani¬ 
mous.  Ho  and  his  group  wyou Id  be 
crazy  to  attempt  a  recall  election.  It 
had  never  boon  managed  successfully 
in  any  large  American  city. 
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threw  himself  into  the  movement  to 
recall  Mayor  Shaw.  He  began  by  hid¬ 
ing  at  his  own  expense  solicitors  to 
go  out  and  obtain  signatures  for  a 
recall.  It  proved  a  terrific  Hop.  The 
Shaw  machine  sent  “ringers”  to 
him.  They  obtained  signatures,  then 
turned  them  over  to  administration 
henchmen  who  destroyed  them. 

A  new  civic  movement,  just  prior 
to  the  Raymond  bombing,  had  lined 
up  to  assist  Clinton.  It,  was  the  Fed¬ 
eration  for  Civic  Betterment  and  it 
called  its  directing  body  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Twenty-five.  Later  it  was  to 
become  dominated  by  Leftists,  but 
meanwhile  it  worked  side  by  side  with 
(Hinton’s  CIVIC,  sounding  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Shaw  administration. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  every  or¬ 
ganization  of  Los  Angeles  to  send  two 
delegates.  Two  thousand  persons — 
clubwomen,  church  members,  whites 
and  Negroes,  labor  representatives — 
attended  the  first  meeting. 

When,  a  second  time,  the  recall  of 
Mayor  Shaw  was  proposed,  some  of 
the  groups  withdrew  in  alarm.  But 
Clinton  had  enough  support  now  to 
try  again. 

Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith,  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Los  An¬ 
gelos,  told  his  friend  Clinton :  “  I 

know  just  the  man  we  need  for  this 
recall  campaign.” 

That  man  was  Carl  C.  Hoskin,  a 
picturesque  North  Dakota  cattle 
rancher  who  had  graduated  from 
ranching  to  lecturing  before  Lyceum 
Bureau  audiences.  Hoskin  was  a 
hard-bitten,  outspoken  fellow  who 
liked  horses  and  guns.  He  had  been 
in  some  hot  civic  battles  in  Mid¬ 
western  cities.  He  enjoyed  a  good 
fight.  It  was  not  hard  to  persuade 
him  to  come  on  to  Los  Angeles. 

THE  recall  fight  began,  and  Carl 
I  Hoskin  hadn’t  long  been  secretary 
of  Hu*  Commit  tee  of  Twenty-live  when 
City  Hall  thugs  took  to  his  trail.  He 
was  followed  i\igh t  and  day.  That 
didn’t  bother  him. 

H e  received  mysterious  telephone 
calls  threatening  his  life  and  the  lives 
of  members  of  his  family.  That  was 
old  stuff  too,  and  ho  shrugged  it  oil*. 

Then  the  gang  dug  into  his  past. 
Invest  igators  were  dispatched  to 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  and  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  where  he  had  lived. 
The  best  they  came  up  with  was  the 
story  of  a  trip  he  had  made  once  from 
North  Dakota  to  Texas  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  a  woman.  It  was  t  run  enough 

fiiil  tin*  woman  had  been  his  sis¬ 
ter. 

Hoskin  didn’t  mind  the  interest  in 
his  past  either.  But  he  was  down¬ 
right  annoyed  when  some  one  built  a 
tire  under  his  car  in  his  garage. 

St  ill  smart  ing  under  t  his  indignity, 
he  was  alone  in  campaign  headquar¬ 
ters  one  night  when  two  burly  men 
entered.  One  of  them  snarled  :  “  Do 
you  want  to  live  until  Flection  Day?  ” 

Hoskin  thought  it  over  a  moment, 
then  drawled:  .“You  know,  come  to 
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“  ^  r >u  act.  dumb."  sneered  Lhe  man. 
whom  Sakai  is  recognized  as  one  of  his 
neighbors  from  the  bungalow.  Saka- 
I is  took  all  his  money,  four  dollars,  out. 
of  his  pockets.  “  Hoys,”  he  pleaded. 
“  I  haven't  got  any  more." 

He  olfered  if  to  the  man,  who  took 
it:,  and  then  hit  him  hard — three  times 
in  the  stomach,  once  on  the  chest,  and 
once  in  the  face. 

“  If  you  say  anythin#  about  Harry 
Kayifiond  \\*<'’l  1  shut;  your  mouth/' 
they  told  him.  Then  they  drove  away. 

PUBLIC  indignation  has  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  high  boiling  point.  But  in 
the  month  after  the  Raymond  bomb- 
in#  a  previously  incredulous  Los  An¬ 
geles  citizenry  bubbled  with  rape  and 
horror.  For  in  that  month  three  men 
were  arrested  and  charged  with  the 
attempt  to  blow  Harry  Raymond  to 
bits.  And  those  three  men  were: 

Captain  Earle  F.  Kynette  of  Joe 
Shaw’s  Spy  Squad  and  Patrolmen 
Roy  J.  Allen  and  Fred  A.  Browne  of 
the  same  terroristic  “  Special  Intelli¬ 
gence  Unit"  of  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment.  Browne  later  was  acquitted, 
died. 

Kynette  and  Allen  were  put  on 
trial  and  eventually  convicted  of  at¬ 
tempted  murder,  assault  with  intent 
to  kill,  and  malicious  use  of  explo¬ 
sives.  They  were  sentenced  to  from 
one  to  fourteen  years  in  San  Quentin 
and  have  an  appeal  pending*  as  this  is 
written. 

Suet-faced  Captain  Kynette  brazen¬ 
ly  attempted  to  change  his  appear¬ 
ance  while  awaiting  trial  in  a  cell.  He 
combed  his  hair  differently,  assumed 
horn-rimmed  glasses,  grew  a  mus¬ 
tache.  If  anything,  it  helped  convict 
him. 

He  was  identified  as  the  man  who 
had  called  Ralph  Gray  over  the  hos¬ 
pital  telephone  and  told  him:  “  You’re 
next."  He  was  identified  by  Sakalis 
as  the  man  who  had  sat  in  the  sedan 
when  Sakalis  had  been  beaten  up. 

Harry  Raymond  came  from  a  hos¬ 
pital  bed  under  heavy  guard  to  testify 
that  Kynette  had  threatened  him. 
Kynette  had  told  him  that  he,  Kyn¬ 
ette.  took  his  orders  directly  from  Joe 
*  Shaw.  It  was  not.  it  seems,  an  idle 
boast,  for  investigators  learned  that 
after  the  bombing  Kynette  had  made 
a  long-distance  phone  call  to  Joe  Shaw 
in  Mexico  and  paid  for  it  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 

Raymond  told  of  attempts  previous 
to  the  bombing  to  “  stop’*  him.  Once 
his  auto  Lad  been  tampered  with.  It 
had  gone  out  of  control  and  an  acci¬ 
dent  had  occurred  in  which  his  leg 
had -been  broken  in  two  places.  Kyn¬ 
ette.  he  said,  had  reminded  him  of  the 
/Red  Foster  bombing  and  told  him  he 
could  expect  the  same  thing. 

Kynette  was  identified  as  a  man 
who,  a  week  before  the  Raymond 
bombing,  had  turned  up  at  a  foundry, 
shopping  for  “  pipe  that  would  break 
easy.” 
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Records  of  the  Spy  Squad  were 
brought  into  court.  The  conversations 
of  300  persons — none  of  them  a  crimi¬ 
nal-had  been  recorded.  There  were 
typed  reports  on  hosts  ol  others.  A 
congressman,  a  candidate'  for  gov¬ 
ernor.  min  isters  of  t  he  cit  v’s  clui  relies, 
Clifford  K.  Clinton,  and  many  other 
respectable  persons  had  been  spied 
on  and  sometimes  harassed  by  the 
Spy  Squad.  The  pasts  of  most  of 
them  had  been  raked  for  scandal. 

Public  sentiment  revolted  when 
Kynette’s  superiors  in  City  Hall  and 
Police  Department  refused  to  repu¬ 
diate  him,  even  after  his  arrest.  And 
it  revolted  further  when  seven  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Spy  Squad  took  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand  at  his  trial  and  blithely 
refused  to  answer  any  questions  con¬ 
cerning  wire-tapping  activities  near 
the  scene  of  the  Raymond  bombing, 
on  the  grounds  that  to  do  so  might 
degrade  or  incriminate  them. 

W1IAT.  an  aroused  public  wanted 
to  know,  could  possibly  be  the 
justification  for  this  Spy  Squad  that, 
fed  by  the  taxpayers’  money,  hounded 
and  injured  them? 

Chief  of  Police  Davis,  an  agile  Red 
baiter,  took  the  stand  to  try  to  ex¬ 
plain.  His  plight  was  a  little  pitiable, 
and  many  thought  he  was  merely 
fronting  for  the  real  leader  of  the  Spy 
Squad.  Joe  Shaw.  He  made  Fourth-of- 
July  speeches  about  “subversive  ele¬ 
ments,"  until  counsel  gently  stopped 
him  with  a  reminder  that  the  point 
being  discussed  was  why  the  Spy 
Squad  spied  on  decent  citizens  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  blow  up  such  men  as  Harry 
Raymond.  They  couldn’t  all  be  Reds. 

Chief  Davis  intimated  that  some  of 
those  in  the  Spy  Squad  files  had 
police-blotter  pasts.  The  prosecution 
took  the  report  of  one  man,  a  minis¬ 
ter,  from  the  Spy  Squad  files.  Had  he 
committed  any  crime?  Chief  Davis 
said  he  had.  What  was  it?  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  minor  traffic  violation. 

And  so  it  went.  Kynette  and  his 
chief  assistant  were  convicted.  The 
Spy  Squad  ostensibly  was  disbanded 
as  public  clamor  rose.  And  now  a  lot 
of  people  dialed  off  the  crooners  and 
listened  to  Clifford  F.  Clinton’s  broad¬ 
casts.  Los  Angeles  was  becoming 
civic-minded. 

As  for  (Minton,  he  was  still  mull¬ 
ing  over  t  host?  blundering  words  Chief 
Davis  had  uttered  when  accusing  him 
of  plotting  a  recall.  He  hadn’t  known 
that  a  mayor  could  he  recalled.  Now 
In*  did  know—  and  was  in  favor  of  it. 

He  went  to  a  number  of  persons  for 
advice— among  them  Judge  Fletcher 
Bowron  of  the  Superior  Court.  The 
opinion  was  <1  ishea  rt  on  ingly  unani¬ 
mous.  He  and  his  group-- -would  lx* 
crazy  to  attempt  a  recall  election.  I t, 
had  never  been  managed  successfully 
in  any  large  American  city. 

Nevertheless,  against  this  .  advice 
of  men  far  wiser  than  he  about  the 
business  ol  practical  politics.  Clinton 


Shaw  machine  sent  “  ringers  to 
him.  They  obtained  signatures,  then 
turned  them  over  to  administration 
henchmen  who  destroyed  them. 

A  now  civic  movement,  just  prior 
to  the  Raymond  bombing,  had  lined 
up  to  assist  Clinton.  It,  was  the  Fed¬ 
eration  for  Civic  Betterment  and  it 
called  its  directing  body  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Twenty-five.  Later  it  was  to 
become  dominated  by  Leftists,  but 
meanwhile  it  worked  side  by  side  with 
(Minton’s  CIVIC,  sounding  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Shaw  administration. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  every  or¬ 
ganization  of  Los  Angeles  to  send  two 
delegates.  Two  thousand  persons — 
clubwomen,  church  members,  whites 
and  Negroes,  labor  representatives — 
attended  the  first,  meeting. 

When,  a  second  time,  the  recall  of 
Mayor  Shaw  was  proposed,  some  of 
the  groups  withdrew  in  alarm.  But 
Clinton  had  enough  support  now  to 
try  again. 

Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith,  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Los  An¬ 
geles.  fold  his  friend  Clinton:  “I 
know  just  the  man  we  need  for  this 
recall  campaign." 

That  man  was  Carl  C.  Hoskin,  a 
picturesque  North  Dakota  cattle 
rancher  who  had  graduated  from 
ranching  to  lecturing  before  Lyceum 
Bureau  audiences.  Iloskin  was  a 
hard-bitten,  outspoken  fellow  who 
liked  horses  and  guns.  He  had  been 
in  some  hot  civic  battles  in  Mid¬ 
western  cities.  He  enjoyed  a  good 
fight.  It  was  not  hard  to  persuade 
him  to  come  on  to  Los  Angeles. 

THh  recall  fight  began,  and  Carl 
I  Iloskin  hadn’t  long  been  secretary 
of  the  Commit  tee  of  Twenty- five  when 
City  Hall  thugs  took  to  his  trail.  He 
was  followed  night,  and  day.  That 
didn’t  bother  him. 

He  received  mysterious  telephone 
calls  threatening  his  life  and  the  lives 
of  members  of  his  family.  That  was 
old  stuff  too,  and  lu*  sli rugged  it  off. 

MMien  the  gang  dug  into  his  past. 
Investigators  were  dispatched  to 
Fargo*  North  Dakota,  and  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  where  he  had  lived. 
The  best  they  came  up  with  was  the 
story  of  a  trip  he  had  made  once  from 
North  Dakota  to  Texas  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  a  woman.  It  was  I  rue  enough 

but  Hu*  woman  had  boon  his  sis- 
I  or. 

Iloskin  didn’t  mind  the  interest  in 
his  past  either.  But  hi'  was  down¬ 
right  annoyed  when  some  one  built  a 
fire  under  his  car  in  his  garage. 

Still  smarting  under  this  indignity, 
lu*  was  alone  in  campaign  headquar¬ 
ters  one  night  when  two  burly  men 
entered.  One  of  them  snarled:  “  Do 
you  want  to  live  until  Flection  Day?  ’’ 

Iloskin  thought  it  over  a  moment, 
t lien  drawled:  “You  know,  come  to 
think  of  it,  I  don’t  care  whether  I 
live  or  not.  Times  are  hard  and  I’m 
sort  o’  worn  out  and  awful  sleepy.” 
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Frank  L.  (Throw  the 
Grafters  Out)  Shaw, 
the  mayor  whom  Judge 
Bowron  defeated  in 
the  recall  election — 
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purpose — 
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And  then  he  whipped  out  a  revolver 
and  jammed  it  into  the  paunch  of  the 
nearer  man.4  “  Now,  you  blankety- 
blank  so-and-soes,”  he  snapped,  “  get 
the  blankety-blank  out  of  here.  And 
fast !  ” 

They  got.  No  one  bothered  him 

after  that. 

A  date  had  been  set  for  a  labor 
ordinance  special  election,  and  to  save 
taxpayers  the  expense  of  another 
election,  Clinton  and  his  groups  were 
speeding  up  the  distribution  of  peti¬ 
tions  so  that  the  recall  could  be  voted 
upon  at  the  same  time.  The  recall 
petitions  listed  the  grounds  on  which 
removal  of  Mayor  Shaw  was  sought. 
Among  them : 

“  That  it  is  now  generally  known 
and  manifest  that  the  candidacy 
of  Mayor  Shaw  was  sponsored  and 
financed  in  great  measure  by  rack¬ 
eteers  and  politico-underworld  per¬ 
sonalities  desiring  to  carry  on  illegal 
activities  with  the  consent  of  a  de¬ 
liberately  lax  and  co-operative  ad¬ 
ministration.  .  .  .  That  numerous 
governmental  departments  under  his 
domination  have  been  and  are  now 
operated  on  a  4  racket  basis/  ” 

There  was  not  much  time  to  obtain 
the  thousands  of  signatures  needed, 
and  the  Shaw  gang  was  making  every 
conceivable  effort  to  hamper  Clinton 
and  his  associates.  Solicitors  were  in¬ 
sulted,  intimidated,  jailed  on  petty 
charges.  One  girl  was  drugged  by  a 
shot  in  the  arm.  The  head  of  one 
group  of  solicitors  was  taken  into  gin 
mills  and  loaded  with  free  drinks,  and 
both  he* and  his  petitions  were  lost. 

Despite  all  this,  the  required  per¬ 
centage  of  petitions  were  gathered 
and  placed  in  safe-deposit  vaults. 
From  then*  they  were  transferred, 
under  guard,  to  City  Hall  lor  certifi¬ 
cation.  The  City  Clerk  agreed  to  work 
a  special  force  from  G  P.  M.  until  G 
A.  M.,  so  that  the  signatures  could  he 
verified  in  lime. 

In  City  Hall,  some  one  appar- 
/  entl.v  got  into  the  vault,  for  when 
the  *  verifying  began  it  was  found 
.  that  many  signatures  had  been  al¬ 
tered.  “  Smith  ”  had  become  “  Smith- 
son”*  “  John  .Tones”  had  become 
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certified  to  enable  the  City  Clerk  to 
place  the  recall  on  the  ballot. 

Clinton  and  his  associates  had  called 
an  election — but  they  didn't  have  a 
candidate  for  mayor.  And  finding  one 
was  going  to  be  no  easy  matter.  In 
spite  of  the  wave  of. civic  indignation, 
any  man  who  dared  oppose  the  Shaw 
administration  and  its  invisible  allies 
would  almost  certainly  lie  committing 
political  hara-kiri.  And  time  was 
short. 

This  resolute  group  of  citizens, 
seeking  a  man  on  whom  they  could 
pin  their  hopes  for  a  more  decent 
civic  life,  decided  upon  Superior 
Court  Judge  Fletcher  Bowron. 

“  Nothing  doing/’  he  said  when 
Clinton  sounded  him  out. 

You  couldn’t  blame  Howron.  \\  by 
should  lie.  enjoying  the  security  and 
tranquillity  of  a  most  creditable  job. 
pit  himself  and  his  political  future 
against  a  machine  backed  by  a  rich 
underworld? 

He  sympathized  with  (Minton  and 
Clinton’s  associates.  Hut  even  their 
treasury  looked  as  it  their  cause  was 
hopeless.  It  contained  exactly  Sy*Sl.i2G. 

Judge  Howron  was  a  splendid 
choice,  lie  had  a  fine  career  of  public 
service  behind  him.  Fifty-one  years 
old,  he  was  a  native  Californian.  He 
had  succeeded  the  hard  way.  carrying 
newspapers  as  a  kid,  working  his  way 
through  law  school.  For  a  while  he 
had  been  a  reporter,  later  a  secretary 
1<>  California's  Governor  Richardson. 

Hi*  had  boon  appointed  a  Snpcnm- 

(*<>urt  judge  in  1P-G  and  had  recent  1\ 
hern  selected  to  preside  o\ei  that 
court  by  his  fellow  judges. - 

He  was  honest  and  he  was  practical. 
He  knew  the  Shaw  machine  was  no 
push-over.  Hut  (Minton  and  his  group 
were  h”  1  his  I  imo  desperate. 

“Won,  you  run?"  Bowron  was 

asked  again. 

“No."  lie  replied  firmly.  \  I  hen  he 
added,  “  Hut  come  along.  We’ll  sec  H 
.  wo  can’t  find  you  another  candidate. 
Tiw.v  virtually  exhausted  the  tele- 


man  was  capable  but  might  not  be  en- 
t  i rely  honest .  And  so  it  went. 

“  j  f  you  don’t  accept,”  Howron  was 
told,  “  we’re  sunk.” 

“  I’ll  think  it  over,”  he  promised. 

He  conferred  with  fellow  judges  ol 
Superior  Court.  You’re  mad  if  you 
oven  think  of  it,"  they  said. 

Hut  somehow  Judge  Howron  could 
not  lose*  sight  ot  what  this  crowd  ot 
decent  citizens  wanted  -simply  good 
government.  And  he  was  impressed, 
as  many  people  have  been,  by  the  ob¬ 
vious  sincerity  of  Clifford  (Minton, 
the  little  restaurant  man. 

On  August  P.  PJoS  little  more 
than  a  month  he  fort'  tho  date  set.  lor 
the  recall  election  a  committee  (still 
without  a  candidate )  came,  to  see 
Judge  Howron  and  renew  their  picas 
that  he  run.  If  lie  did  not,  their  group 
would  be  hopelessly  split;  their  efforts 
dissipated.  That  decided  Judge  How- 
con.  Hut  he  told  them  frankly  : 

“  Whether  1  shall  accept  your  kind 
offer  to  be  youncandidate  .  .  .  will 
depend  on'an  understanding  that  we 
can  have  right  now.  1  know  that  all 
of  you  arc  sincere.  Some  of  us,  possi¬ 
bly,  do  not  entirely  agree  upon  our 
ideas  of  social  philosophy.  1  know 
that  that  is  an  honest  difference  ol 
opinion.  on  all  want  honest  go\ci  u- 
ment.  So  let  us  hi*  honest  and  liaiik 
with  each  other.  Is  there  an\  iindei- 
st unding  on  t  hi*  part  ot  any  one  ot  \  on 
that  I  am  pledged  to  anything  except, 
a  sincere,  honest  effort  to  give  a  clean 
gi  »\<*rn  men  I  V 

Then*  was  not,  (he  committee 
spokesman  answered. 

“  |f  I  am  elect  ed  to  this  office,  which 
I  am  not  seeking,  the  good  Ford 
knows,  no  one  would  expect  me  to 
make  an  appointment  because  ol 

polit  ical  support  ?  ” 

llr  added  1  hat  he  did  not  guarantee 
to  make  Hos  Angeles  lily  white  but. 
would  use  every  effort  to  smash  or¬ 
ganized  crime  and  corrupt  P«y-<»lls. 
In  any  matter  of  policy  lie  would  heai 
both  sides,  then  do  his. best. ^ 

, i  we.>-{  i  am  interested  m. 


M  'M|l  \  I  ■'*' 

Grafters  Ou  1 )  Shaw, 
the  mayor  whom  Judge 
Bowron  defeated  in 
the  recall  election — 


(f>oah  (Solimtntcni 


Th*  hokl#r  of  this  Bond  ogr*M*s  r*v«r  to  ask  for 
any  p*r*onol  fovor  or  to  atlrmpt  to  tnflu*nc.«r  ony 
offioal  of  tf>«  City  gov^rom«nt  for  ony  saltish 

purpose - 
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campaign  ond  ogrcci  to  do  everything  legally  pos- 
C*  sible  to  elect  Fletcher  Bowron  c*  Mayor  of  Los 
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Angeles. 
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And  then  he  whipped  out  a  revolver 
and  jammed  it  into  the  paunch  of  the 
nearer  man.  “  Now,  you  blankety- 
blank  so-and-socs,”  he  snapped,  “  get 
the  blankety-blank  out  of  here.  And 
fast !  ” 

They  got.  No  one  bothered  him 
after  that:.  ,  . 

A  date  had  been  set  for  a  labor 
ordinance  special  election,  and  to  save 
taxpayers  the  expense  of  another 
election,  Clinton  and  his  groups  were 
speeding  up  the  distribution  of  peti¬ 
tions  so  that  the  recall  could  be  voted 
upon  at  the  same  time.  The  recall 
petitions  listed  the  grounds  on  which 
removal  of  Mayor  Shaw  was  sought. 
Among  them : 

“  That  it  is  now  generally  known 
and  manifest  that  the  candidacy 
of  Mayor  Shaw  was  sponsored  and 
financed  in  great  measure  by  rack¬ 
eteers  and  politico-underworld  per¬ 
sonalities  desiring  to  carry  on  illegal 
activities  with  the  consent  of  a  de¬ 
liberately  lax  and  co-operative  ad¬ 
ministration.  .  .  .  That  numerous 
governmental  departments  under  his 
domination  have  been  and  are  now 
operated  on  a  ‘  racket  basis/  ” 

There  was  not  much  time  to  obtain 
the  thousands  of  signatures  needed, 
and  the  Shaw  gang  was  making  every 
conceivable  effort  to  hamper  Clinton 
and  his  associates.  Solicitors  were  in¬ 
sulted,  intimidated,  jailed  on  petty 
charges.  One  girl  was  drugged  by  a 
shot  in  the  arm.  The  head  of  one 
group  of  solicitors  was  taken  into  gin 
mills  and  loaded  with  free  drinks,  and 
both  he  and  his  petitions  were  lost. 

Despite  all  this,  the  required  per¬ 
centage  of  petitions  were  gathered 
and  placed  in  safe-deposit  vaults. 
From  there  they  were  transferred, 
under  guard/to  City  Hall  for  certifi¬ 
cation.  The  City  Clerk  agreed  to  work 
a  special  force*  from  (>  1\  M.  until  (> 
A.  M.,  so  that  the  signatures  could  l»e 
verified  in  time. 

-  In  City  Hall,  some  one  appar¬ 
ently  got  into  the  vault,  for  when 
the  verifying  began  it  was  found 
that  many  signatures  had  boon  al¬ 
tered.  44  Smith  ”  had  become  44  Smith- 
son  ” :  44  John  Jones”  had  become 

••.John  X.  Jones.”  Hach  signature 
that  had  been  altered  had  to  he  dis¬ 
carded.  Despite  this,  enough  were 


M.  N.  HATCHER,  Trcosurer. 


— and  one  of  those 
one-  dollar  "Good  Gov¬ 
ernment  Bonds  "  which 
helped  in  financing 
the  Bowron  campaign. 


certified  to  enable  the  City  ( lerk  to 
place  the  recall  on  the  ballot. 

Clinton  and  his  associates  had  called 
an  election — but  they  didn't  have  a 
candidate  for  mayor.  And  finding  one 
was  going  to  be  no  easy  matter.  In 
spite  of  the  wave  of  civic  indignat  ion, 
any  man  who  dared  oppose  the  Shaw 
administration  and  its  invisible  allies 
would  almost  certainly  be  committing 
political  hara-kiri.  And.  time  was 
short. 

This  resolute  group  of  citizens, 
seeking  a  man  on  whom  they  could 
pin  their  hopes  for  a  more  decent 
civic  life,  decided  upon  Superior 
Court  Judge  Fletcher  Bowron. 

“  Nothing  doing,”  he  said  when 
Clinton  sounded  him  out. 

You -couldn’t  blame  Bowron.  Why 
should  he.  enjoying  the  security  and 
tranquillity  of  a  most  creditable  job, 
pit  himself  and  his  political  future 
against  a  machine  backed  by  a  rich 
underworld? 

He  sympathized  with  Hinton  and 
Clinton’s  associates.  But  even  their 
treasury  looked  as  if  their  cause  was 
hopeless.  It  contained  exactly 

Judge  Bowron  was  a  splendid 
choice.  He  had  a  fine  career  of  public 
service  behind  him.  Fifty-one  years 
old.  he  was  a  native  Californian.  He 
had  succeeded  the  hard  way,  carry  ing 
newspapers  as  a  kid,  working  his  \\u\ 
t  h rough  law  school,  f  or  a  while  he 
had  been  a  reporter,  later  a  secretary 
to  California’s  Governor  Richardson, 
lie  had  been  appointed  a  Superior 
Court  judge  in  l(J2f>  and  had  recently 
been  selected  to  preside*  over  that 
court  by  his  fellow  judges. 

Tic  was  honest  and  he  was  practical. 
He  know  the  Shaw  machine  was  no 
push-over.  1 : 1 1 1  <  Jinton  ami  Ids  group 
were  lr*  l  his  I  ime  desperate. 

“Won  i  you  run?  ”  Bowron  was 

asked  again. 

“  No,”  he  replied  firmly.  I  Imn  he 
added,  44  But  come*  along.  We’ll  sea*  if 
we*  can’t  find  you  another  candidate*. 

They  virtually  exhausted  the*  tele¬ 
phone  directory  of  Bus  Angeles.  1  his 
man  was  honest  but  the  umlerworld 
would  soon  make  a  dupe  ot  him.  1  Ins 


man  was  capable*  but  might  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  honest.  And  so  it  went. 

“  if  yeui  (le)ift  accept,"  Bowron  was 
told.  44  we're  sunk.” 

“  m  think  it  over.”  he*  promised, 
lie  eonferreel  with  fellow  judge's  ol 
Superior  Court.  ”  You’re*  mad  if  you 
eve*n  t hink  of  it 1  hoy  said. 

But  somehow  Judge  Bowron  could 
not  lose*  sight  of  what  this  crowd  of 
decent  citizens  wanted  simply  good 
government.  And  he*  was  impresse*el, 
as  many  pe*ople*  have*  l>e*e*u,  by  tin*  ob¬ 
vious  sinee*rity  ol  (  litloiel  (  liuton, 
the*  little*  re*st  an  rant  man. 

On  August  *>.  1  little*  more* 

than  a  month  beTore  the*  date  set  lor 
the*  recall  e*le*ction  a  committee  (still 
without  a  candidate )  came  to  see 
Juelge  Bowron  and  renew  their  pleas 
that  lu*  run.  1  f  lie*  eliel  not,  t  he*  i  r  group 
would  he  hopelessly  split,  their  efforts 
dissipates!.  That  derided  Judge  Bow¬ 
ron.  But  he  t old  them  frankly  : 

“  Whether  1  shall  accept  your  kind 

offer  to  be  your  candidate  •  •  •  "’ill 

depeuel  on  an  understaneling  that  we* 
can  have*  right  now.  1  know  that  all 
of  you  are*  sincere*.  Some  of  us.  possi¬ 
bly,  ele>  not  entirely  agre*e  upon  our 
ideas  of  social  philosophy.  1  know 
that  that  is  an  honest  difference  ol 
opinion.  You  all  want  lamest  govern¬ 
ment.  So  led  us  be*  lamest  and  trank 
with  each  otla*r.  Is  the* rt*  any  uialci- 
standing  on  the  part  of  any  one*  of  you 
t  hat  1  am  pledged  to  anything  e*xe*e*pl 
a  sine*e*re*,  hoia*st  edlort  to  give  a  cle'ati 
governme*nt  ?  ” 

There  was  not.  Dm  committee 
spokesman  answe*re*el. 

“  |f  |  am  e*le*ed e*el  to  this  office,  whadi 
T  am  not  seeking,  (he*  good  Lord 
knows,  no  one  would  e*xpe*ct  me*  to 
moke  an  appointment  because  ot 
polit  ical  support  V  ” 

lb*  adde*d  that  la*  dal  not  gua  rant  ce 
t„  make  la.s  Alludes  lily-while  *>ul 
would  use  every  ell'oi  l  lo  smash  or- 
irani zed  crime  and  corrupt 
In  any  matter  of  policy  lie  would  lieai 
holh  sides,  then  do  his  hosg 

“  What  1  am  interested  m.  he  said, 
“  is  just  ordinary.  plain.  deee*nt  gov¬ 
ernment— and  in  treating  every' one 
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alike.  If  .  .  .  we  arc*  all  merely 
working  together  lor  a  common  pur¬ 
pose  to  secure'  better  government 
and  make  Los  Angeles  a  cleaner  and 
better  place  in  which  to  live  1  will 
go  along  with  you.” 

That  was  his  acceptance,  and  to  it 
la*  added  that  he  wished  it  clearly 
iiii(b‘rsto(Hl  that  any  campaign  con¬ 
tribution  received  would  bun  nothing. 

“  I  have*  no  other  income4/’  he  said, 
“except  my  salary.  Everything  T 
have  in  the  world  is  in  a  home  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  buy  since  1929 — 
and  it  is  very  heavily  encumbered — 
and  in  a  few  life-insurance  policies 
thaTprotect  my  family.  No  one  owes 
me  money;  I  own  no  stocks  or  bonds. 
My  only  possible  soui'ce  of  income  is 
my  salary.  My  financial  status  is  set 
forth  in  an  application  for  a  loan  to 
t  hi'  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

“  l  am  saying  that,  not  to  invite 
sympathy  but  to  tell  you  this:  That  if 
1  should  be  elected  mayor,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  t  hue  should  own  any  prop¬ 
erty  or  stocks  or  bonds  or  anything 
of  value  except  what  I  have  bought 
from  my  salary,  I  want  you  to  know 
it.” 

WITH  a  candidate  but  no  funds 
the  campaign  got  under  way. 
Mayor  Shaw  had  dropped  his  1922 
slogan  :  “  Throw  the  Grafters  Out !  ” 
lie  adopted  a  safer  one:  “The  Sun 
Still  Shines  in  Los  Angeles/’ 

With  only  thirty-six  days  before 
the  election,  recall  campaign  head- 
on  art  ers  were  sought.  Obtaining 
them  was  not  easy,  for  owners  were 
afraid  their  buildings  would  be 
bombed.  And  the  problem  of  cam¬ 
paign  funds  was  heartbreaking.  An 
elderly  retired  civic-minded  gentle¬ 
man,  0.  W.  Stratton  by  name,  walked 
intoyrecall  campaign  headquarters  a 
few  days  after  it  opened  and  said: 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  you  do.  You 
folks  print,  up  a  batch  of  numbered 
tickets.  Call  them  4  Good  Government 
Funds/  Sell  them  to  the  public — dol¬ 
lar  apiece.  Nobody’s  going  to  expect 
to  buy  protection  for  a  gambling 
house  or  a  job  in  City  Hall  for  a 
dollar.  And  if  the  public  really  want 
good  government,  they’ll  buy  those 
bonds.” 

The  ”  bonds  ’’  were  printed.  The 
old  gentleman  himself  sold  sixty  to 
his  neighbors.  The  public  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  a  campaign  which, 
obviously,  was  going  to  be  clean.  A 
lot  of  persons  paid  dollars  for  bonds. 

Fighting  with  its  back  to  the  wall, 
tlu*  Shaw  machine  opened  a  large 
headquarters  directly  across  the 
street  from  the  recall  offices,  st aided 
a  barrage  of  scandal  sheets,  and 
dropped  throw  sheets  from  airplanes. 
Machine  workers  hired  men  and  wom¬ 
en  to  phone  voters:  "This  is  the 
Coiflmunist  League.  Will  you  please 
vote  for  on i*  candidate  »ludge  Bmv- 
/  ron  ?  ”  In  the  Negro  districts  they 
would  announce  that  it  was  the  Ku 
•  Klux  Klan  calling.  * 

Dignified  Judge  Bow  ron  had  been- 
a  candidate  only  three  days  when. 


put  them  into  his  briefcase  to  take 
them  home.  A  few  hours  later  the 
briefcase  was  stolen.  The  friendly 
writers  of  the  letters  were  thereupon 
told  by  phone  callers  that  if  they  sup¬ 
ported  Judge  Bow  ron  they  wouldn’t' 
be  able  to  get  so  much  as  a  dog  license 
out  of  City  Hall. 

Large  campaign  contributions 
came  into  the  recall  headquarters 
anonymously,  in  the  form  of  $500  or 
$1,000  hills.  They  were  not  used,  for 
it  was  believed  that  they  had  been 
marked  or  photographed  and  then 
sent  out  from  underworld  sources. 

In  spite  of  all  this  dirty  work,  and 
much  more,  Fletcher  Bow  ron  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles  by  a 
two-to-one  vote  over  Frank  L.  Shaw 
and  by  a  plurality  of  110,000  votes  - 
the  largest  plurality  ever  received  by 
any  mayor  of  that  city. 

Ilis  campaign  ended  without  a 
deficits.  And  his  campaign  expendi¬ 
tures  were  ridiculously  small  for  a 
city  of  1,250,000  people — $  1  5,288. 
The  public  that  had  elected  him  had 
contributed  most  of  that  in  small 
sums.  Some  of  the  hardest  workers 
and  most  eager  contributors  in  t lie 
compaign  had  been  honest  policemen, 
firemen,  and  Civil  Service  workers. 

Thus,  on  September  10,  1928,  Ihe 
City  of  the  Angels*-  for  the  first  time 
in  twenty  years,  faced  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  having  its  municipal  af¬ 
fairs  run  by  a  clean  and  unfettered 
and  wise  administration. 

At  a  rousing  dinner  given  for  him 
at  the  Biltmore  on  October  25,  1928, 
Mayor  Bowron  thanked  those  who  had 
supported  him  and  said : 

“It  is  a  beautiful  occasion;  it  is 
pleasing;  it  is  flattering.  It  has  been 
a  great  event  in  my  life  and  it  will 
live  long  and  vividly  in  my  memory. 
It  will  live  only  in  my  memory,  for  it 
will  never  happen  again — because  I 
feel  certain  that  1  will  prove  an  un¬ 
popular  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  because  I  intend  to  do  nnj  di/tif." 

HE  set  instantly  to  work  to  do  if.  lie 
demanded — and  got — the  resig¬ 
nations  of  100  officials  in  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment.  Hi4  sent  underworld  czars 
scurrying  for  cover  as  he  told  Chief 
of  Police  Davis  that  he  expected 
“  one-hundred-per-cent  law  enforce¬ 
ment.”  Chief  Davis  later  resigned, 
under  fire,  to  protect  a  pension  of 
$228  a  month  which  Los  Angeles  tax¬ 
payers  must  furnish  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  lie  lias  in  addition  what¬ 
ever  salary  he  draws  in  his  new  job 
head  of  tlu*  private  police  of  a  large 
(’oast  airplane  manufacturing  plant. 

New  York’s  .Mayor  LaGuardia  had 
given  the  new  mayor  some  advice 
from  his  own  personal  store:  “  Strike, 
strike  hard  and  strike  fast,  or  they’ll 
have  a  new  organization  built  before 
you  can  st  amp  t  hem  out  /’ 

Mayor  l’.owron  continued  to  strike 
hard.  He  pu rged  the  Pi JicNjVpart- 
ment  of  twenty-three  high-ranking 
officials.  Guy  McAfee,  who  had  left 
Los  Angeles  to  open  two  gamblintr 
house*  ’ e  V. Nevada.  foH 


solutely  trustworthy.  Guy  McAfee  » 
should  have  known  ;  hut  his  statement 
implies  that  Bowron  got  rid  of  twenty 
who  did  deserve  firing. 

In  each  city  department,  Bowron 
uncovered  new  evidence  of  rotten¬ 
ness.  Under  the  Shaw  administra¬ 
tion,  City  Hall  had  sold  answers  to 
Civil  Service4  examination  questions 
(fil’ty  dollars  and  up);  Civil  Service 
jobs  ($100  and  up);  honorary  police 
badges  (ten  dollars  and  up);  police 
captaincies  ($1,500);  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  promotions,  city  contracts,  and 
all  types  of  “juice” — the  Pacific 
Coast  term  for  political  protection  of 
criminal*.  The  new  mayor  demanded 
and  got  the  resignation  of  the  entire 
Shaw  administration  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  set  the  city  At¬ 
torney  to  investigate  irregularities 
within  that  department.  They  were 
there:  the  job  and  promotion  sales, 
the  peddling  by  Joe  Shaw  of  Civil 
Service  questions  and  answers. 

BUT  Joe  Shaw  had  vanished.  Then 
hi4  came  back,  to  appear  weeping 
before  the*  grand  jury  and  to  whine 
that  he  was  “a  poor  man.” 

You  will  recall  that  Joe  Shaw  had 
been  driven  by  his  friend  and  chauf¬ 
feur,  Lieutenant  Peter  Del  Gadn,  to 
Mexico  just  before  the  Harry  Ray¬ 
mond  bombing.  A  rumor  persisted 
that  the  purpose  of  that  trip  had 
been  to  take  four  suitcases  and  a 
hidden  strongbox  full  of  cash  (an 
estimated  $500,000  worth  of  hoodie  > 
to  Mexico,  whence  it  was  to  be  shipped 
to  Canadian  or  English  hanks. 

The  story  of  the  hidden  strongbox 
sounds  fantastic.  Joe  Shaw  indig¬ 
nantly  termed  it  “  I  heat  rical.”  But 
liis  automobile,  which  had  been  sold, 
was  traced  to  its  now  owner.  Inspec¬ 
tion  revealed  a  metal  box  midway  be¬ 
tween  thi4  front  and  rear  seats  on  the 
right  side,  it*  lid  Hush  with  tlu*  car’s 
tloorboards  and  covered  by  carpeting. 
The  box.  eighteen  by  twenty  by  six 
inches,  was  welded  to  the  car’s  frame. 

I’o  open  it,  you  had  to  fit  four  screws 
into  four  holes.  When  tightened, 
they  operated  a  mechanism  which 
lifted  t he  lid. 

Told  of  the  finding  of  this  gadget, 
Joe  Shaw  said  it.  was  just  a  carrier 
for  tin*  chains.  Yet  tin*  car’s  new 
owner  had  not  known  it  was  there. 

It  was,  of  course,  empty.  Whether 
it  had  once  carried  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  Mexico,  only  time  and,  possi¬ 
bly,  the  Internal  Revenue  Department 
will  hi4  ahh  to  tell. 

Joe  Shaw  and  Pormaek  wen*  con¬ 
victed  March  22,  1929.  on  sixty-three 
counts  (‘ajeh.  of  altering  public  rec¬ 
ords.  and  sentenced  to  serve  from  five 
to  seventy  years  in  prison.  They  are 
out  on  bail  now.  ponding  appeals. 

Los  Angelo*  marches  on- -but  oven 
as  you  read  this,  some  of  tin*  former 
commissi.  •lows,  ex-cops,  and  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  Shaw  machine  are  meet¬ 
ing  to  build  tin  a  new  organization  to 
fight  honest,  dignified  Mayor  Bowron. 
True. -under -him  most  of  Los  An- 

IT-] eY  wido-o^en  v*Vo  a v»d  «r:i  "**v  ’  * — * 


pose  (o  secure  better  government 
and  make  Los  Angeles  a  cleaner  and 
better  place  in  which  to  live-  I  will 
p<»  alone  wit  h  you.” 

That  was  his  acceptance,  and  to  it 
he  added  that  he  wished  it  clearly 
understood  that  any  campaign  con- 
trihut  ion  received  would  hnu  not  hi  up. 

“  1  have  no  other  income."  lie  said, 
“except  my  salary.  Everything  T 
have  in  the  world  is  in  a  home  that  I 
have  been  Irvine  to  buy  since  1P2P 
and  it  is  very  heavily  encumbered  - 
and  in  a  few  li re-insurance  policies 
thal  protect  my  family.  No  one  owes 
me  money;  I  own  no  stocks  or  bonds. 
My  only  possible  source  of  income  is 
my  salary.  My  financial  status  is  set 
forth  in  an  application  for  a  loan  to 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

“1  am  say i up  that,  not  to  invite 
sympathy  but  to  tell  you  this:  That  if 
I  should  be  elected  mayor,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  should  own  any  prop¬ 
erty  or  stocks  or  bonds  or  anything 
of  value  except  what  I  have  bought 
from  my  salary,  I  want  you  to  know 
it.” 

W1TIT  a  candidate  but  no  funds 
the  campaign  pot  under  way. 
Mayor  Shaw  had  dropped  his  1933 
slopan  :  “  Throw  the  Grafters  Out !  " 
He  adopted  a  safer  one:  “The  Sun 
Still  Shines  in  Los  Angeles.’’ 

With  only  thirty-six  days  before 
the  election,  recall  eampaipn  head¬ 
quarters  were  soupht.  Obtaining 
them  was  not  easy,  for  owners  were 
afraid  their  buildinps  would  be 
bombed.  And  the  problem  of  cam¬ 
paign  funds  was  heart breakinp.  An 
elderly  retired  civic-minded  pentle- 
man,  0.  W.  Stratton  by  name,  walked 
inUv  recall  eampaipn  headquarters  a 
few  days  after  it  opened  and  said: 

“  1*11  tell  you  what  you  do.  You 
folks  print  up  a  batch  of  numbered 
tickets.  Call  them  4  Good  Government 
Bonds/  Sell  them  to  the  public — dol¬ 
lar  apiece.  Nobody’s  poinp  to  expect 
to  buy  protection  for  a  gambling 
house  or  a  job  in  City  Hall  for  a 
dollar.  And  if  the  public  really  want 
pond  povernment,  they’ll  buv  those 
bonds." 

The  “bonds"  were  printed.  The 
old  pent  Ionian  himself  sold  sixty  to 
bis  neiphbors.  The  public  bepan  to 
take  an  interest  in  a  eampaipn  which, 
obviously,  was  poinp  to  be  clean.  A 
lot  of  persons  paid  dollars  for  bonds. 

Fiplninp  with  its  back  to  the  wall, 
the  Shaw  machine  opened  a  larpe 
headquarters  directly  across  the 
street  from  the  recall  ollices.  started 
a  barrage  of  scandal  sheets,  and 
dropped  throw  sheets  from  airplanes. 
Machine  workers  hired  men  and  wom¬ 
en  to  phone  voters:  “This  is  the 
Communist  Leapue.  Will  you  please 
‘  vote  for  our  candidate  Judge  Bow- 
/  roil?"  In  the  Xepro  districts  they 
would  announce  that  it  was  the  Ku 
.  Klux  Klan  eallinp. 

Dignified  .Tiulpe  Bowron  had  beeu 
a  candidate  only  three  days  when, 
still  on  the  bench,  he  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  from  well-wishers.  He 


briefcase  was  stolen.  1  lie  Iriendh 
writers  of  the  letters  were  thereupon 
told  by  phone  callers  that  if  they  sup¬ 
ported  Judpe  Bowron  they  wouldn’t 
be  abb'  to  pet  so  much  as  a  dop  license 
out  of  City  Hall. 

Larpe  eampaipn  contributions 
came  into  tin*  recall  headquarters 
anonymously,  in  the  form  of  $500  or 
$1,000  bills.  They  were  not  used,  for 
it  was  believed  that  they  had  been 
marked  or  photopraphed  and  then 
sent  out  from  underworld  sources. 

In  spite  of  all  this  dirty  work,  and 
much  more.  Fletcher  Bowron  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Los  Anpeles  by  a 
two-to-one  vote  over  Frank  L.  Shaw 
and  by  a  plurality  of  110,000  votes — 
the  larpest  plurality  ever  received  by 
any  mayor  of  t hat  city. 

1 1  ks  eampaipn  ended  without  a 
deficit.  And  his  eampaipn  expendi¬ 
tures  were  ridiculously  small  for  a 
city  of  1,250.000  people — $15,288. 
The  public  that  had  elected  him  had 
contributed  most  of  that  in  small 
sums.  Some  of  tin*  hardest  workers 
and  most  caper  contributors  in  Hu* 
eompaipn  had  been  honest  policemen, 
firemen,  and  Civil  Service  workers. 

Thus,  on  September  1(>,  102.8,  Hu* 
City  of  the  Angels,  for  the  first  time 
in  twenty  years,  faced  the  pleasinp 
prospect  of  havinp  its  municipal  af¬ 
fairs  run  by  a  clean  and  unfettered 
and  wise  administration. 

At  a  rousinp  dinner  piven  for  him 
at  the  Biltmore  on  October  25.  102,8. 
Mayor  Bowron  thanked  those  who  had 
supported  him  and  said: 

“It  is  a  beautiful  occasion;  it  is 
pleasinp;  it  is  flattering.  It  has  been 
a  preat  event  in  my  life  and  it  will 
live  lonp  and  vividly  in  my  memory. 
It’will  live  only  in  my  memory,  for  it 
will  never  happen  apain — because  I 
feel  certain  that  1  will  prove  an  un¬ 
popular  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Los  An¬ 
peles  because  I  intend  to  do  nuj  dntii." 

HE  set  instantly  to  work  to  do  it.  He 
demanded—  and  pot  the  resip- 
nations  of  100  otlieials  in  the  city  pov¬ 
ernment.  He  sent  underworld  czars 
scurryinp  for  cover  as  he  told  Chief 
of  Police  Davis  that  he  expected 
“one-hundred-per-cent  law  enforce¬ 
ment."  Chief  Davis  later  resigned, 
under  fire,  to  protect  a  pension  of 
$2,28  a  month  which  Los  Angeles  tax¬ 
payers  must  furnish  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  lie  has  in  addition  what¬ 
ever  salary  he  draws  in  his  new  job  — 
head  of  the  private  police  of  a  larpe 
Coast  airplane  maim faeturinp  plant. 

New  York's  Mayor  LaGuardia  had 
piven  the  new  mayor  some  advice 
from  his  own  personal  store  :  “  St  rike. 
strike  hard  and  strike  1'ast.  or  they’ll 
have  a  new  orpanization  built  before 
you  can  stamp  t hem  out ." 

Mayor  Bowron  continued  to  strike 
hard.  He  purped  the  Pobirv  Depart¬ 
ment  of  twenty-three  hiph-rankinp 
otlieials.  Guy  McAfee,  who  had- left 
Los  Anpeles  to  open  two  pamblinp 
houses  in  Las  Yepas.  Nevada,  told 
newspaper  reporters  that  three  of  the 
.men  Mayor  Bowron  purped  were  ah- 


implies  that  Bowron  got  rid  of  twenty 
who  did  deserve  firing. 

In  each  City  department,  Bowron 
uncovered  new  evidence  of  rotten¬ 
ness.  Under  tin*  Shaw  administra¬ 
tion,  City  Hall  had  sold  answers  to 
Civil  Service  examination  questions 
(fifty  dollars  and  up);  Civil  Service 
jobs  ( $‘100  and  up);  honorary  police 
badpes  (ten  dollars  and  up);  police 
captaincies  ($1,500);  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  promotions,  city  contracts,  and 
all  types  of  “juice"  -the  Pacific 
(’oast  term  for  political  protection  of 
criminals.  The  new  mayor  demanded 
and  pot  the  resignation  of  the  entire 
Shaw  administration  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  set  the  city  At¬ 
torney  to  invest ipate  irrepularities 
within  that  department.  They  were 
there:  Hu*  job  and  promotion  sales, 
the  peddlinp  by  Joe  Shaw  of  Civil 
Service  questions  and  answers. 

BUT  Joe  Shaw  had  vanished.  Then 
he  came  back,  to  appear  weeping 
before*  the  prnnd  jury  and  to  whine 
that  lie  was  “a  poor  man." 

You  will  recall  that  Joe  Shaw  had 
been  driven  by  his  friend  and  chauf¬ 
feur,  Lieutenant  Peter  Del  Gado,  to 
Mexico  just  before  the  Harry  Ray¬ 
mond  bombinp.  A  rumor  persisted 
that  the  purpc.se  of  that  trip  had 
been  to  take*  four  suitcases  and  a 
hidden  stmnpbnx  full  of  cash  (an 
estimated  $5oo.()(M)  worth  of  boodle* 
to  Mexico,  whence  it  was  to  be  shipped 
to  Canadian  or  Enplish  banks. 

The  story  of  the  hidden  stronpbox 
sounds  fantastic.  Joe  Shaw  indig¬ 
nant  ly  termed  it  “theatrical."  But 
his  automobile,  which  had  been  sold, 
was  traced  to  its  new  owner.  Inspec¬ 
tion  revealed  a  metal  box  midway  be¬ 
tween  Hu*  front  and  rear  seats  on  the 
right  side,  its  lid  (lush  with  the  car’s 
floorboards  and  covered  by  carpeting. 
The  box.  eighteen  by  twenty  by  six 
inches,  was  wqlded  to  the  car’s  frame. 
To  open  it.  you  had  to  fit.  four  screws 
into  four  holes.  When  tightened, 
they  operated  a  mechanism  which 
li  fted  t  lie  lid. 

Told  of  the  finding  of  this  gadget, 
Joe  Shaw  said  it  was  just  a  carrier 
tor  tire  chains.  Yet  the  car’s  new 
owner  had  not  known  it  was  there. 

It  was.  ol  course,  empty.  Whether 
it  had  once  carried  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  Mexico,  only  time  and,  possi¬ 
bly,  the  Internal  Revenue*  Department 
will  be  able  to  tell. 

Joe  Shaw  and  Cormaek  were  con¬ 
victed  March  22,.  1039.  on  sixty-three 
counts  each,  of  altering  public  rec¬ 
ords.  aiuf  sentenced  to  serve  from  five 
to  seventy  years  in  prison.  'They  are 
out  on  bail  now.  pending  appeals. 

Los  Anpeles  marches  on  but  even 
as  you  read  this,  some  of  tlu*  former 
commissioners,  ex-cops,  and  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  Shaw  machine  are  meet¬ 
ing  to  build  UP  a  new  orpanization  to 
tight  honest,  dignified  Mayor  Bowron. 

True,  under-  hint  most  of  Los  Ati- 
C'-h's*  wide-open  vice  and  gambling 
Joints  hav«-  been  shut  tight.  Sporadic 
and  indenmdent  operations  still  go 
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on.  Tin  t  con  1  rn I  i zed  syrnl  i  on  I  ed  vice  a n  d 
gambling  Jire,  l.enipurarily  «* 1 1  Fast, 
stamped  out.  Los  Angeles  is  not  now 
n  Hosed  town,  but.  organized  crime 
willi  j)oi ice*pay-ofi s  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

Vet  the  invisible  empire  is  still 
there — waiting.  It  knows  that;  the 
power  of  a  mayor  extends  so  tar  and 
no  farther.  lie  can — as  Mayor  Bowron 
has  done  clean  up  most  of  City  Hall. 
But  lu»  cannot  touch  other  oil  ic  i  a  Is. 
And  if  they  have  been  put  into  office 
with  underworld  sponsorship,  they 
can  block  him  every  foot  of  the  way. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  every  of¬ 
ficeholder  who  fights  Mayor  Bowron 
has  the  purse  strings  of  the  under¬ 
world  around  his  neck.  The  present 
Mayor  of  Los  Angeles  is  delightfully 
human,  lie  may  err,  as  all  humans 
do.  But  his  will  be  honest  errors. 

WHILE  playing  a  waiting  game, 
the  underworld  can  toss  har¬ 
poons  at  the  two  men  who  wish  to 
give  tin'  city  clean  government.  And 
it  has  done  that.  Mayor  Bowron  has 
been  called  a  “  dictator.”  Clifford 
Clinton  has  been  called  too  many 
things  to  enumerate  here.  Last  Feb¬ 
ruary  (Mint on  was  involved  in  a  traffic 
accident  in  which  a  young  man  was 
injured.  No  complaint  was  filed 
against  him  until  March  24,  almost  on 
the  eve  of  an  election  in  which  he  had 
plugged,  by  radio,  for  public  support 
of  counci  linen  who  would  work  with 
Mayor  Bowron.  The  complaint  was 
signed  by  a  policeman.  Clinton  went 
to  jail,  refusing  bail  offered  by 
friends,  to  demonstrate  that  he 
wished  no  favors.  He  was  later 
acquitted  bv  a  jury. 

The  campaign  not  only  to  smear 
Clinton  and  hamstring  Bowron  but 
to  put  a  wedge  between  them  still 
goes  on.  Though  today  they  eschew 
each  other's  company  lest  the  public 
take  stock  in  the  rumors  spread  by  a 
poisonous  whispering  campaign,  each 
has  unqualified  respect  for  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  other. 

The  11)37  minority  grand-jury  re¬ 
port  printed  the  names  of  a  coalition 
of  nearly  thirty  of  the  city’s  politico- 
racketeers.  Not  one  of  them,  so  far, 
has  faced  thorough  investigation  or 
prosecution,  despite  the  tact  that 
sworn  testimony  at  the  Kynette  trial 
produced  evidence  that  this  under¬ 
world  coalition  had  contributed  funds 
to  the  city  and  county  machines. 

The  Shaw  machine,  a  bribe  taker, 
was  kicked  out.  But  the  underworld, 
a  bribe  giver,  so  far  has  been  immune. 

Los  Angeles  needs  a  dost*  ol  what 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  gave  New  ^  <>rk 
-  --diligent,  unfettered  prosecution. 
Neither  Clinton  nor  Mayor  Bowron 
thinks  that  Los  Angeles’  District  At¬ 
torney  Bur  on  Fitts  will  supply  it. 

On  his  record,  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney  -  -  who  while  in  office  has  been  shot 
and  indicted  is  no  I  honias  K. 
Dewey.  His  career  has  been  erratic, 

'  but  it  has  shown  Hashes  of  brilliant 
prosecution.  It  was  Fitts’  office, 
must  be  remembered,  that  prosecuted 
and  convicted  Kynette  and  Joe  Shaw. 


servers  claim,  wore  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  returning  Fitts  to  office  dur-  j 
ing  his  last  campaign. 

Critics  of  Fitts  charge  that  political 
expediency  and  public  sentiment 
would  alone  have  loreod  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  Kynette.  and  that  Joe  Shaw 
was  a  down-and-out  or  anyway.  They 
point  to  the  fact  that  after  those  con¬ 
victions  there  were  no  attempts  to 
uncover  evidence  of  other  crimes. 

Regardless  of  their  opinion,  the 
general  situation  seems,  upon  sane 
consideration,  to  boil  down  to  this: 

Los  Angeles — fifth  city  in  size,  first 
in  glorious  potentialities  in  these 
United  States — has  thrown  off  the 
grip  of  a  rotten  administration.  For 
this  it  owes  most  of  its  thanks  to  a 
courageous  fighting  private  citizen 
and  an  equally  courageous  fighting 
mayor.  That  mayor  has  gone — and  is 
going-*— as  far  as  he  is  empowered  to 
go  to  throw  off,  too,  the  strangle  hold 
upon  his  city  of  a  hidden  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  underworld. 

No  honest  and  impartial  appraisal 
of  these  two  men  can  damn  them  as 
bluenosed  reformers.  Neither  seeks 
a  “chemically  pure”  Los  Angeles;  a 
town  tight  shut  and  dismal.  But  they 
do  stand— and  rightly — against  vi¬ 
cious  political  and  syndicate  exploita¬ 
tion  that  must,  given  time,  inevitably 
weaken  the  civic  liber  of  a  great  city. 

THUS  half  of  the  job  lias  been  done; 

the  other  half  remains.  Can  it  be 
completed? 

It  can — if  vigilant,  persevering, 
and  capable  prosecution  lies  ahead.  ' 
Los  Angeles’  politico-criminal  syn¬ 
dicate  has  not  yet  boon  touched.  Vet 
it  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  fields  for  a  fighting  prosecutor  to 
be  found  in  America  today. 

It  is  an  intriguing  thought  to  won¬ 
der  what  might  happen  tomorrow  if 
some  young  lawyer— a  potential  Tom. 
Dewey  of  California  were  given  the 
job  and  told  to  clean  house,  lie  would 
have  to  be  an  ambitious  youngster, 
free  of  all  local  political  ties,  clean, 
hard-hitting,  capable,  and  utterly 
honest.  A  good  trial  lawyer,  a  good 
investigator.  He  might  today  he  a 
comparative  unknown:  tomorrow 
with  the  blessing  and  go-ahead  of  I  <<>s 
Angeles’  citizenry — a  national  figure. 

Where  could  Los  Angeles  find  such 
a  man?  There  are  not  many  places  to 
look.  One  of  them  would  be  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  for  however  you  look  upon 
today’s  national  administration,  it  is 
obvious  that  such  branches  of  our 
govern  men  I  as.  say .  tie*  t  n  i  t  ed  Slat  es 
Attorney  General’s  office  today  are 
training  young  career  men  who  to¬ 
morrow  may  return  to  their  homes  to 
become  the  white  hopes  of  crime- 
ridden  munieipalit  ies. 

Whatever  tomorrow  may  bring,  the 
decision  concerning  whether  the  job 
shall  be  finished  rests  asdt  should 
with  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles. 

This  much  is  certain:  When.it  is 
finished  and  not  until  then  the 
Citv  of  the  Angels  can  haul  down  the 
skull  and  crossbones  and  run  alott 
. r*  ..  ' : 1  neoole. 


f  ion  anil  thrills!  1 1  *s  swooplnji  America! 


Young  ami  old  love  It!  2  to  1.1'  rati 
play.  Takes  only  a  minute  to  learn. 

In  stunning  Mark  ami  red  gift  box. 
I  iu  hides  I  *  handsome,  durable  placing 
boards,  200  i  hips  in  1 1*  h  odors,  rom- 
plete  instructions.  A  welcome  gill. 


<31  See  |’o-ke-no  sit  umr  dealer's  lodu.\.  If 
lie  doesn't  lime  It,  send  $2  for  prompt, 
postpaid  shipment.  Address: 

II.  N.  |’la>  lm*.  <  lord  <  in..  Dept. 
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MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 


This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  tumring  backache  quickly, 
nro  t  he.v ;  discover  that  Uto  real  rouse  of  their  trouble 
mV  l >e  tired  kidneys.  ,  .  .  . , 

The  kidneys  am  Natures  clurf  \ysy  «»f  a" 

xcess  acids  and  waste  out.  of  tlic  blood.  1  hc>  help 
uost.  people  pass  about.  •>  pints  a  day . 

When  disorder  of  kidney  fund. on  permits  pois-m- 
itis  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  iisiv 
i„.'  backache,  rheumatic  pains.  IcK  pains,  loss  ot  P«  P 
mi  cnrtr.V,  ret  I  ini'  up  «u«'ht:>.  smcllmr.  pilllm<-' 

Older  l  he  eves  headaches  mid  di/./inc  <.  I-  i  |«i«  tit  oi 

,,iv  pa-Aires  wilt*  smarliiu'  and  burning  some* 
in, es  shows  t  here  is  somelhuiK  "Tong  with  y<»ir 
.idnevs  or  bladder.  . 

Don't,  wail!  Ask  your  drun'ist.  f"r  ^ 

,sed  successfully  bv  millions  for  over  -Id  > ears.  I  h<  v 
Tvo  Mm.v  r.  li.-f  ami  will  tin;  I-  »,.!.«  of 

fl!. hi  out.  noisonous  waste  from  ymir  blood.  C-*  t 


don’t  WORRY 


ABOUT 

[rupture 


iy  put  up  withyearsof 
mIIcss  discomfort,  and 
rry?  Try  a  Brooks 
Lomutic  Air  Cushion, 
is  marvelous  nppli- 
:e  permits  theopening 
•lose,  yet.  holds  redtie- 
<•  ru  pt  u  re  pern  rely, 
m  fort  ably  day  ami 
r\a  Thousands  report  amazing  results,  layht, 
U-fitting-Nohardpadsorstitr  springs  to  chafe 
troupe.  Made  for  men.  women  and  children. 

, ruble,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  d  .  Never 
1,1  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
ee  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial 

a  nnx.fof  rosulta.Correspondeneeconlidi  ntuil. 


j'.'iinim'ir  •  f  1 » •  ■  • 

stamped  out.  Los  Angles  is  not  now 
a  closed  town,  but.  organized  crime 
wifh  police 'pav-offs  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

Y<*{,  tin*  invisible  empire'  is  still 
there — waiting.  It  knows  that  Hu* 
power  of  a  mayor  extends  so  tar  and 
no  farther.  lie  ran  as  Mayor  Howron 
has  done — clean  up  most  of  City  Hall. 
Hut  he  cannot,  touch  other  officials. 
And  if  they  have  been  put  into  other 
with  underworld  sponsorship,  they 
can  block  him  every  foot  of  the  way. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  every  of¬ 
ficeholder  who  tiff  Ms  Mayor  Howron 
has  the  purse  strings  of  the  under¬ 
world  around  his  neck.  The  present 
Mayor  of  Los  Angeles  is  delightfully 
human.  He  may  err,  as  all  humans 
do.  Hut.  his  wili  be  honest  errors. 

W  II  ILK  playing  a  waiting  game, 
the  underworld  can  toss  har¬ 
poons  at  the  two  men  who  wish  to 
give  the  city  clean  government.  And 
it  has  done 'that.  Mayor  Bowron  has 
been  called  a  “dictator”  Clifford 
Clinton  has  been  called  too  many 
things  to  enumerate  here.  Last  Feb¬ 
ruary  Clinton  was  involved  in  a  traffic 
accident  in  which  a  young  man  was 
injured.  No  complaint  was  filed 
against  him  until  March  24,  almost  on 
the  eve  of  an  election  in  which  he  had 
plugged,  by  radio,  for  public  suppoit 
of  councilmen  who  would  work  with 
Mayor  bowron.  The  complaint  was 
signed  by  a  policeman.  Clinton  went 
to  jail/  refusing  bail  offered  by 
friends,  to  demonstrate  that  he 
wished  no  favors.  He  was  latei 
acquitted  by  a  jury. 

The  campaign  not  only  to  smear 
Clinton  and  hamstring  Bowron  but 
to  put  at  wedge  between  them  still 
goes  on.  Though  today  they  eschew 
each  other's  company  lest  the  public 
take  stock  in  the  rumors  spread  by  a 
poisonous  whispering  campaign,  each 
has  unqualified  respect  for  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  other. 

The  1027  minority  grand-jury  re¬ 
port  printed  the  names  of  a  coalition 
of  nearly  thirty  of  the  city’s  politico- 
racketeers.  Not  one  of  them,  so  far, 
has  faced  thorough  investigation  or 
prosecution,  despite  the  fact  that 
sworn  testimony  at  the  Kynette  trial 
produced  evidence  that  this  under¬ 
world  coalition  had  contributed  funds 
to  the  city  and  county  machines. 

The  Shaw  machine,  a  bribe  taker, 
was  kicked  out.  But  the  underworld, 
a  bribe  giver,  so  far  has  been  immune. 

Los  Angeles  needs  a  dose  of  wdiat 
Thomas  K.  Dewey  gave  New*  York 
- — diligent,  unfettered  prosecution. 
Neither  Clinton  nor  Mayor  Howron 
thinks  that  Los  Angeles’  District  At¬ 
torney  Jluron  Kitts  will  supply  it. 

On  his  record,  tlu*  District  Attor¬ 
ney — who  while  in  office  has  been  shot, 
and  indicted — is  no  Thomas  K. 
Dewey.  His  career  has  been  erratic, 
but  it  has  shown  flashes  of  brilliant 
prosecution.  Tt  was  K  itts  office,  it 
must,  he  remembered,  that  prosecuted 
ami  convicted' Kynette  and  doe  Shaw. 
Those  were  notable  and  hard-listed 
convictions  of  two  men  who,  some  ob- 


ing  his  last  campaign. 

Crit ics  of  Ki tt s  charge  that  polit ical 
expediency  and  public  sentiment 
would  alone  have  loreed  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  Kynette.  and  that  doe  Shaw  I 
was  a  down-and-outer  anyway.  They  ! 
point  to  the  fact  that  after  those'  con¬ 
victions  there  were  no  attempts  to  , 
uncover  evidence  ot  other  crimes.  J 
Regardless  of  their  opinion,  the  j 
general  situation  seems,  upon  sane 
consideration,  to  boil  down  to  this: 

Los  Angeles  -fifth  city  in  size,  first, 
in  glorious  potentialities  in  these 
United  States  has  thrown  off  the 
grip  of  a  rotten  administration.  For 
this  it  owes  most  of  its  thanks  to  a 
courageous  fighting  private  citizen 
and  an  equally  courageous  lighting 
mayor.  Tlrat  mayor  has  gone-  -and  is 
going  as  far  as  lu*  is  empowered  to 
go  to  throw  off,  too,  the  strangle  hold 
upon  his  city  of  a  hidden  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  underworld. 

No  honest  and  impartial  appraisal 
of  these  two  men  can  damn  them  as 
bluenosed  reformers.  Neither  seeks 
a  44  chemically  pure”  Los  Angeles:  a 
town  tight  shut  and  dismal.  Hut  they 
do  stand— and  rightly— against  vi¬ 
cious  political  and  syndicate  exploita¬ 
tion  that  must,  given  time,  inevitably 
weaken  the  civic  fiber  of  a  great  city. 

THUS  half  of  the  job  has  been  done; 

the  other  half  remains,  (’an  it  be 
completed? 

It  can — if  vigilant,  persevering, 
and  capable  prosecution  lies  ahead. 
Los  Angeles’  politico-criminal  syn¬ 
dicate  has  not  yet  been  touched.  Yet 
it  would  seem  to  be  one  of  tin*  great¬ 
est  fields  for  a  fighting  prosecutor  to 
be  found  in  America  today. 

It  is  an  intriguing  thought  to  won¬ 
der  what  might  happen  tomorrow  if 
some  young  lawyer— a  potent  ial  rl  om 
Dewey  of  California — were  given  the 
job  and  told  to  clean  house.  II e  would 
have  to  he  an  ambitious  youngster, 
free  of  all  local  political  ties,  clean, 
hard-hitting,  capable,  and  utterly 
honest .  A  good  trial  lawyer,  a  good 
investigator,  lie  might  today  be  a 
comparative  unknown;  tomorrow  - 
with  the  blessing  and  go-ahead  of  Los 
Angeles’  citizenry — a  national  tigm^'. 

Where  could  Los  Angeles  find  such 
a  man?  There  are  not  many  places  to 
look.  One  of  them  would  bo  in  W  ash- 
ington.  for  however  you  look  upon 
today’s  national  administration,  it  is 
obvious  that  such  branches  of  our 
government  as,  say,  the  United  Stales 
Attorney  General’s  office  today  are 
training  young  career  men  wlro  to¬ 
morrow  may  return  to  their  homes  to 
become  the  white1  hopes  f»l  crime- 
ridden  inunicipali  t  ies. 

Whatever  tomorrow  may  bring,  tin* 
decision  concerning  whether  the  job 
shall  be  finished  rests— as  it  should  — 
with  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeie.U 
This  much  is  certain:  When  it  is 
finished  and  not  until  then—  the 
‘  fity  of  the  Angels  can  haul  down  the 
skull  and  crossbones  and  run  aloft 
the  banner  of  a  liberated  people. 

T1IH  END 


1  home  exciting  .  .  .  gives  parties  ac¬ 
tion  si  n«l  thrills!  It’s  sweeping  AiiutIcji! 

Y<mog  si  ml  old  lov«*  it  !  2  to  l.l  ♦  an 
play.  Takes  only  a  minute  to  learn. 

In  stunning  hi  ark  ami  reel  gift  ho\. 
|, ninth's  12  handsome.  durable  playing 
hoards,  200  chips  In  rldi  colors,  com¬ 
plete  instructions.  A  welcome  gift. 
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MANY  HEWER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 


This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Mnnv  sufferers  relievo  narrim'  harkm-he  MUiekly. 
nee  t  hey  discover  1  hat  the  real  cause  of  t  heir  trouble 
iav  he  tired  kidneys.  .  , 

•hi..  Ui.lm-vs  N:.  lure's  Unof  ''-JV  <|f  !:>  ' 

:.n.l  . . t  of  I  Im-  I  I.  I  hr> 

iio;t  people  pass  about  d  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  fwnelmn  per. mis  po,  ,.n- 
ius  matter  to  remain  in  your  Mood,  it 
ing  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  >  , 
a  energy,  gelling  up  nights,  suellmg.  pull.ne- 
aider  the  eves,  headaches  and  dizziness.  frequent  or 
,••1  niy  passages  with  smarting  ami  Imriipig  •so""‘ 
i men  shown  there  is  someihmg  wrong  with  ><-ur 
ddnevs  or  bladder.  f  n  •  pm., 

Don't  v.-iil!  Ask  your  .Ir.iKKist  ‘  , 

...... 1  'm, {•(•<"■:■  :f , !  1! v  bv  millions  for  over  It  years.  .*  *»•  > 


don’t  WORRY 


ABOUT 

RUPTURE 


Why  put  up  with  years  of 
needless  discomfort,  and 
worry?  Try  a  Brooks 
Automat  ie  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous!  appli¬ 
ance  permits  t  heopening 
to  close,  yet.  holds  reduc¬ 
ible  ru  pt.u  re  seen  rely, 

comfortably — day  and  »  •  t  f. 

night.  Thousands  report  amazing  results.  Light, 
neat- fitting.  No  hard  padsor. still*  sprmgs  to  chsifo 
or  gouge.  Made  for  men.  women  and  children. 
Durable.  oheup.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove .1.  Never 

Molt!  ...  . -a,..  H-  waro  of  imil ...  io»oi.  Wr.lo  for 

Free  Book  on  Rupture  no  risk  trial  otdoi  |»l. 
and  proof  of  results. Correspondence  coiilidejiu.il. 
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IURON  FITTS 


SPFAK  in  behalf  of  the  reputation 
I  of  a  great  city.  1  am  the  District 
Attorney  of  the  county  in  which 
hat  city,  Los  Angelos,  is  situated.  I 
lave  held  that  office  for  twelve  years, 
luring  three  terms  of  incumbency. 
\nd,  as  attorney  for  the  people  of 
-os  Angeles,  I  feel  1  have  a  peculiar 
•ight  to  speak. 

I  tvas  brought  up  in  Los  Angeles, 
went  through  oracle  and  high 
;chool,  college  and  law  school,  in  Los 
\ngeles:  I  have  watched  Los  Angeles 
trow  from  little  more  than  a  pueblo 
o  the  great  metropolitan  center  of 
vestern  America  it  has  become  to- 
lay— a  city  with  a  population  of  a 
nillion  and  a  half.  The  urban  center 
)f  a  county  with  a  population  of 
learly  three  •million.  A  county  with 
i  population- in  excess  of  that  of 
nany  states  of  the  Union,  and  with 
i  territorial  extent  as  great  as  that 
>f  some  states. 

For  alpiost  the  whole  of  my  life — 

'  was'lSorn  in  Texas — I  have  been 
dentified  with  Los  Angeles.  I  have 
seen  it  become  the  movie  and  radio 
:enter  of  the  country,  the  center  of 
he  nation’s  aircraft  industries.  I 
lave  seen  it  become  the  base  of 
America’s  naval  might.  Boy  and 
nan,  I  have  watched  Los  Angelos 

?*  .  .  1  i. 


liberty  gives  both  sides! 
Without  comment,  here’s 
a  reply  to  The  Lid  Off  Los 
Angeles— by  the  county’s 
famous  District  Attorney 

READING  TIME  •  10  MINUTES  33  SECONDS 


of^  positive  civic  values  which  I 
afiirm  Los  Angeles  possesses  as  per¬ 
haps  few  cities  in  this  country  pos¬ 
sess  them. 

Hefore  I  go  any  further  I  wish  to 
express  my  respect  and  admiration 
for  a  great  American  magazine — 
Liberty.  In  giving  me  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  the  case  for  Los 
Angeles,  after  the  presentation  of 
the  case  against  us  in  its  series  of 
articles  The  Lid  Off  Los  Angeles, 
Liberty  shows  itself  again  to  be  the 
guarantor  of  fairness  which  the 
American  public  has  come  to  under¬ 
stand  and  expect  it  to  be. 


LOS  ANGELI 


if  ho  doesn’t.  I’ve  certainly  con 
for  my  share  of  such  damning  dr 
the  past  twelve  years!  I’ve  beei 
fused  time  and  again,  covertly 
openly,  of  taking  bribes  to  db 
or  throw  cases.  I’ve  been  inclicte 
perjury  by  a  grand  jury  hand-pi 
to  yet  me,  and  acquitted  by  a 
that  couldn’t  be  hand-picked, 
been- shot  at  and  wounded  almo 
the  doorway  of  my  own  h 
I  hreats  to  my  life  have  becom- 
most  routine. 

It’s  been  one  long  fight,  not 
against  the  forces  of  actual  c 
and  corruption  but  ayainst  the  f< 
of  personal  and  political  selfishi 
But — in  the  words  of  the  soldier  < 
duriny  the  World  War,  in  whl 
served  in  France  as  an  infantry 
cor — “  here  we  are  again  !  ”  Ilei 
go  on  fighting  ’om-and  beating 
I’ve  been  District,  Attorney 
enough  to  have  no  illusions  al 
crime.  Crime  will  always  be  witl 
as  long  as  human  nature  rem 
what  it  is.  The  warfare  of  soc 
against  the  antisocial  never  e 
During  my  three  terms  my  oflice 
prosecuted  over  sixty  thousand 
sons  for  various  sorts  of  crimes, 
crime  rate  has  kept  pace  roughly  v 
the  growth  in  population  of  the  <■ 


BURON  FITTS 
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I  SPEAK  in  behalf  of  the  reputation 
of  a  great  city.  I  am  the  District 
Attorney  of  the  county  in  which 
that  city,  Los  Angeles,  is  situated.  I 
have  held  that  office  for  twelve  years, 
during  three  terms  of  incumbency. 
And,  Sis  attorney  for  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles,  I  feel  I  have  a  peculiar 
right  to  speak. 

I  was  brought  up  in  Los  Angeles. 
I  went  through  grade  and  high 
school,  college  and  law  school,  in  Los 
Angeles;  I  have  watched  Los  Angeles 
grow  from  little  more  than  a  pueblo 
to  the  great  metropolitan  center  of 
western  America  it  lias  become  to¬ 
day — a  city  with  a  population  of  a 
million  and  a  half.  The  urban  center 
of  a  county  with  a  population  of 
nearly  three  fnillion.  A  county  with 
a  population  in  excess  of  that  of 
many  states  of  the  Union,  and  with 
a  territorial  extent  as  great  as  that 
of  some  states. 

For  almost  the  whole  of  my  life — 
v  was  born  in  Texas — I  have  been 
identified  with  Los  Angeles.  1  have 
seen  it  become  the  movie  and  radio 
center  of  the  country,  the  center  of 
the  nation’s  aircraft  industries.  I 
have  seen  it  become  the  base  of 
America’s  naval  might.  Boy  and 
man,  I  have  watched  Los  Angeles 
forge  forward  to  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  cultural  and  economic  life 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  proud  of 
my  city — very  proud  of  it. 

That  is  why  I  must  speak  in  behalf 
of  its  reputation  when  I  see  it  un¬ 
justly  assailed;  when  I  see  my  city 
proclaimed  to  the  nation  and  the 
world  as  a  sinkhole  of  official  cor¬ 
ruption  and  iniquity,  in  a  manner 
which  I  consider  inaccurate  and  un¬ 
informed,  in  a  manner  which  leaves 
wholly  out  of  account  certain  funda¬ 
mental  civic  decencies  and  a  number 


liberty  gives  both  sides! 
Without  comment,  here’s 
a  reply  to  The  Lid  Off  Los 
Angeles— by  the  county’s 
famous  District  Attorney 

READING  TIME  •  10  MINUTES  33  SECONDS 

of  positive  civic  values  which  I 
affirm  Los  Angeles  possesses  as  per¬ 
haps  few  cities  in  this  country  pos¬ 
sess  them. 

Before  I  go  any  further  I  wish  to 
express  my  respect  and  admiration 
for  a  great  American  magazine — 
Liberty.  In  giving  me  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  the  case  for  Los 
Angeles,  after  the  presentation  of 
the  case  against  us  in  its  series  of 
articles  The  Lid  OfT  Los  Angeles, 
Liberty  shows  itself  again  to  be  the 
guarantor  of  fairness  which  the 
American  public  has  come  to  under¬ 
stand  and  expect  it  to  be. 

Also,  .before  I  go  any  further  I 
wish  it  understood  that  I  am  not 
speaking  merely  in.  defense  of  my 
office  or  of  myself  as  the  public  offi¬ 
cer  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  lighting  official  corruption  in  Los 
Angeles  County.  In  so  far  as  I  ap¬ 
pear  to  defend  myself  or  my  office, 
I  am  thinking  first  of  the  good  name 
of  Los  Angeles. 

By  the  very  nature  of  his  job,  the 
District  Attorneylbf  a  large  metro¬ 
politan  jurisdiction  becomes  a  man 
who  is  damned  if  herdoes,  and  damned 


if  he  doesn’t.  I’ve  cci 
for  my  share  of  such  < 
the  past  twelve  years 
cused  time  and  agaii 
openly,  of  taking  bri 
or  throw  cases.-  I’ve'b' 
perjury  by  a  grand  ji 
to  get  me,  and  acqtii 
that  couldn’t  be  hai 
been  shot  at  and  won 
the  doorway  of  m 
Threats  to  my  life  h 
most  routine. 

It’s  been  one  long 
against  the  forces  o 
and  corruption  but  ag 
of  personal  and  polit 
But — in  the  words  of  i 
during  the  World  W 
served  in  France  as  a 
cer — “  here  we  are  ay 
go  on  fighting  ’em  ai 
I’ve  beenL,District 
enough  to  have  no 
crime.  Crime  will  ale 
as  long  as  human  i 
what  it  is.  The  war 
against  the  antisoci 
During  my  three  tern 
prosecuted  over  sixty 
sons  for  various  sorts 
crime  rate  has  kept  pa 
the  growth  in  populat 
That  was  something  I 
my  office  has  steadily 
sonnel  and  in  efficient- 
it. 

What  has  been  diffici 
however,  have  been 
self-seeking  politicia 
styled  reformers  to  h. 
credit  the  work  of  my  < 
other  law-en  forcemen 
the  city  and  county,’! 
complish  their  own  pc 
dizement. 

^Undoubtedly  other 
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elow,.tho  opening 
erlos  ho  answers. 
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half  of  tho  reputation 
.y.  I  am  the  District 
the  county  in  which 
.ngeles,  is  situated.  I 
(Tice  for  twelve  years. 
,*rms  of  incumbency. 
;y  for  the  people  of 
feel  1  have  a  peculiar 

t  up  in  Los  Angeles, 
rh  grade  and  high 
nd  law  school,  in  Los 
watched  Los  Angeles 
»  more  than  a  pueblo 
etropolitan  center  of 
:a  it  has  become  to- 
;h  a  population  of  a 
ilf.  The  urban  center 
ith  a  population '  of 
llion-.  A  county  with 
1  excess  of  -that  of 
the  Union,  and  with 
:ent  as  great  as  that 

icjtvhole  of  my  life — 
Texas^I  have  been 
Los  Angeles.  I  have 
the  movie  and  radio 
m n try,  the  center  of 
rcraft  industries.  I 
become  the  base  of 
al  might.  Boy  and 
vatched  Los  Angeles 
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liberty  gives  both  sides! 
Without  comment,  here’s 
a  reply  to  The  Lid  Off  Los 
Angeles— by  the  county’s 
famous  District  Attorney 

READING  TIME  •  10  MINUTES  33  SECONDS 

of  positive  civic  values  which  I 
affirm  Los  Angeles  possesses  as  per¬ 
haps  few  cities  in  this  country  pos¬ 
sess  them. 

Before  I  go  any  further  I  wish  to 
express  my  respect  and  admiration 
for  a  great  American  magazine — 
Liberty.  In  giving  me  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  the  case  for  Los 
Angeles,  after  the  presentation  of 
the  case  against  us  in  its  series  of 
articles  The  Lid  Off  Los  Angeles, 
Liberty  shows  itself  again  to  be  the 
guarantor  of  fairness  which  the 
American  public  has  come  to  under¬ 
stand  and  expect  it  to  be. 


if  ho  doesn’t.  T’ve  certainly  come  in 
for  my  share  of  such  damning  during 
the  past  twelve  years!’  I’ve  been  ac¬ 
cused  time  and  again,  covertly  and 
openly,  of  taking  bribes  to  dismiss 
or  throw  cases.  I’ve  been  indicted  for. 
perjury  by  a  grand  jury  hand-picked 
to  get  me,  and  acquitted  by  a  jury 
that  couldn’t  be  hand-picked.  I’ve 
been  shot  at  and  wounded  almost  in 
the  doorway  of  my  own  home. 
Threats  to  my  life  have  become  al¬ 
most  routine. 

It’s  been  one  long  fight,  not  only 
against  the  forces  of  actual  crime 
and  corruption  but  against  the  forces 
of  personal  and  political  selfishness. 
But — in  the  words  of  the  soldier  ditty 
during  the  World  War,  in  which  I 
served  in  France  as  an  infantry  offi¬ 
cer — “  here  we  are  again  !  ”  Here  to 
go  on  fighting  ’em  and  beating  ’em. 

I’ve  been  District  Attorney  lApg 
enough  to  have  no  illusions  about' 
crime.  Crime  will  always  be  with  us, 
as  long  as  human  nature  remains 
what  it  is.  The  warfare  of  society 
against  the  antisocial  never  ends. 
During  my  three  terms  my  office  has 
prosecuted  over  sixty  thousand  per¬ 
sons  for  various  sorts  of  crimes.  The 
crime  rate  has. kept  pace  roughly  with 
the  growth  in  population  of  the  city. 

rn>  o  f  \yr\a  1  ■  1   ; 
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ehalf  of  tin*  reputation 
ity.  I  am  the  District 
the  county  in  which 
Angeles,  is  situated.  I 
oflice  for  twelve  years. 
;erms  of  incumbency, 
ley  for  the  people  of 
feel  1  have  a  peculiar 

it  up  in  Los  Angeles, 
gh  grade  and  high 
ind  law  school,  in  Los 
a  watched  Los  Angeles 
e  more  than  a  pueblo 
letropolitan  center  of 
on  it  has  become  to- 
th  a  population  of  a 
alf.  The  urban  center 
vith  a  population  of 
i  11  ion'.  A  county  with 
n  excess  of  that  of 
the  Union,  and  with 
tent  as  great  as  that 

he  whole  of  my  life — 
Texas— ^have  been 
Los  Angeles.  I  have 
the  movie  and  radio 
ountry,  the  center  of 
ire  raft  industries.  I 
become  the  base  of 
al  might.  Boy  and 
■vatched  Los  Angeles 
.o  a  commanding  posi- 
ural  and  economic  life 
■States.  I  am  proud  of 
proud  of  it. 

I  must  speak  in  behalf 
on  when  I  see  it  un- 
;  when  I  see  my  city 
the  nation  and  the 
lkhole  of  ollicial  cor- 
liquity,  in  a  manner 
er  inaccurate  and  un¬ 
manner  which  leaves 
iccount  certain  funda- 
;cencies  and  a  number 


liberty  gives  both  sides! 
Without  comment,  here’s 
a  reply  to  The  Lid  Off  Los 
Angeles— by  the  county’s 
famous  District  Attorney 

READING  TIME  •  10  MINUTES  33  SECONDS 

of  positive  civic  values  which  I 
aflirm  Los  Angeles  possesses  as  per¬ 
haps  few  cities  in  this  country  pos¬ 
sess  them. 

Before  T  go  any  further  I  wish  to 
express  my  respect  and  admiration 
for  a  great  American  magazine — 
Liberty.  In  giving  me  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  the  case  for  Los 
Angeles,  after  the  presentation  of 
the  case  against  us  in  its  series  of 
articles  The  Lid  Off  Los  Angeles, 
Liberty  shows  itself  again  to  be  the- 
guarantor  of  fairness  which  the 
American  public  has  come  to  under¬ 
stand  and  expect  it  to  be. 

Also,  .before  I  go  any  further  I 
wish  it  understood  that  I  am  not 
speaking  merely  in  defense  of  my 
office  or  of  myself  as  the  public  ofli- 
cer  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  lighting  official  corruption  in  Los 
Angeles  County.  In  so  far  as  I  ap¬ 
pear  to  defend  myself  or  my  office, 
I  am  thinking  first  of  the  good  name 
of  Los  Angeles. 

By  the  very  nature  of  his  job,  the 
District  Attorney  of  a  large  metro¬ 
politan  jurisdiction  becomes  a  man 
who  is  damned  if  he  does,  and  damned 


if  he  doesn’t.  I’ve  certainly  come  in 
for  my  share  of  such  damning  (hiring 
the  past  twelve  years!  Uvc  been  ac¬ 
cused  time  and  again,  covertly  and 
openly,  of  taking  bribes  to  dismiss 
or  throw  cases.  I’ve  been  indicted  for 
perjury  by  a  grand  jury  hand-picked 
to  get  me,  and  acquitted  by  a  jury 
that  couldn’t  be  hand-picked.  I’ve 
been  shot  at  and  wounded  almost  in 
the  doorway  of  my  own  home. 
Threats  to  my  life  have  become  al¬ 
most  routine. 

It’s  been  one  long  fight,  not  only 
against  the  forces  of  actual  crime 
and  corruption  but  against  the  forces 
of  personal  and  political  selfishness. 
But — in  the  words  of  the  soldier  dittv 
during  the  World  War,  in  which  I 
served  in  France  as  an  infantry  offi¬ 
cer — “here  we  are  again !  ”  Here  to 
go  on  fighting  ’em  and  beating  ’em. 

I’ve  been  District  Attorney  long 
enough  to  have  no  illusions  about 
crime.  Crime  will  always  be  with  us, 
as  long  as  human  nature  remains 
what  it  is.  The  warfare  of  society 
against  the  antisocial  never  ends. 
During  my  three  terms  my  oflice  has 
prosecuted  over  sixty  thousand  per¬ 
sons  for  various  sorts  of  crimes.  The 
crime  rata  has  kept  pace  roughly  with 
the  growth  in  population  of  the  city. 
That  was  something  to  be  expected; 
my  office  has  steadily  grown,  in  per¬ 
sonnel  and  in  efficiency,  to  cope  with 
it. 

What  has  been  difficult  to  cope  with, 
however,  have  been  the  efforts  of 
self-seeking  politicians  and  self- 
styled  reformers  to  hamper  and  dis¬ 
credit  the  work  of  my  office  and  of  tin* 
other  law-enforcement  agencies  of 
the  city  and  county,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  own  personal  aggran¬ 
dizement. 

Undoubtedly  other  District  Attor- 
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no.vi  have  had  to  eope  with  the«o 
White  Knight*  and  FnlHlnlrod 
Boy*,  but  I  mie*tion  If  any  other 
DUtriefc  Attorney  ever  had  such  a 
motley  ruMartment  to  cone  with  n* 
I’ve  had,  I  have  nothing  uut  respect 
and  admiration  for  sincere  political 
reformers,  All  progress  In  govern¬ 
ment  has  come  out  of  their  efforts. 
'But  I  hate  a  hypocritical  one  as- 1 
hate  poison.  In  the  war  between 
society  and  the  criminal,  no  quarter 
can  be  given  and  there  is  no  room 
for  selfish  obstructionism:  and  on 
our  local  front,  here  in  Los  Angeles, 
it  has  been  these  hypocritical  ob¬ 
structionists  who  have  been  lending 
^aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

I’m  not  personally  acquainted  with 
the  authors  of  the  Liberty  articles 
entitled  The  Lid  Off  Los  Angeles. 
They  did  not  call  on  me  or  on  any 
one  in  my  office  for  assistance:  why, 
I’m  sure  I  don’t  know.  However,  they 
are  undoubtedly  sincere  men.  and  un¬ 
questionably  felt  they  were  being 
given  the  truth  bv  whomever  they 
did  call  on  for  their  data.  By  Mr. 
Clifford  E.  Clinton,  possibly,  or  by 
some  of  his  entourage. 

Their  first  article  finals  in  part  with 
the  Councilman  Carl  Jacobsen  morals 
case.  Happening  to  have  been  the 
'  prosecutor,  I  am  astounded  by  what 
must  be  either  a  complete  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  authors’ 
informants,  or  deliberate  misstate¬ 
ment  of  facts  by  these  informants. 

1  am  especially  astounded  bv  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  tidbit:  The  blood  of  a 
syphilitic  prostitute,  it  is  recounted, 
was  to  he  injected  into  Jacobsen’s 
veins  in  order  to  prevent  his  release 
from  jail  on  bond.  When,  in  heaven’s 
name,  could  that  have  been  thought 
possible,  when  Jacobsen  never  was 
behind  the  bars  of  a  jail? 

In  the  next  article  I’m  personally 
referred  to,  incidentally,  as  a  hawk- 
nosed  wounded  war  -veteran,  and  as 
a  shrewd  political  opportunist  whose 
big  chance  came  when  I  prosecuted 
and  sent  to  prison  my  own  boss  and  _ 
predecessor  in  the  District  Attorney- 
ship,  Asa.  Keyes. 


*  ; 


I  ’LL  have  to  admit  the  nose  and  the 
I  w  i 


far  record.  As  for  the  rest,  of 
course  I  prosecuted  my  former  boss 
anrK” predecessor  in  office!  I  prose¬ 
cuted  Asa  Keyes  for  the  same  reason 
my  office  has  prosecuted  over  sixty 
thousand  other  persons  during  the 
past  twelve  years.  It  was  my  duty 
— one  of  the  hardest  I’ve  ever  been 
.called  upon  to  perform,  to  be  sure — 
-but  my  duty.  If  that  be  shrewd  polit¬ 
ical  opportunism,  make  the  most  of 
it! 


with  by  the  authorities  legally  re- 
nmslble  for  ceplrig  with  them:  the 
un'ifTa  office,  the  nollee  department, 
io  <3Qu.rta,  and— In  this  ca«e—my 
me©.  And -or  attorney  for  the  peo- 
e  of  Lor  Angole*  I  resent  the  Ind¬ 
ication  that  ’our  law-enforcement 
agencies  were  doing  so  little  about 
municipal  corruption,  and  doing  that 
little  so  reluctantly,-  that  a  private 
citizen,  a  St.  George  by  the  name  of 
Clifford  E.  Clinton,  was  obliged  to 
don  his  shining  armor  and  rout  the 
dragon! 

I'm  not  at  liberty  to  refer  to  the 
merits  of  the  Kynette  case,  involving 
the  activities  of  the  so-called  police 
Spy  Squad  and  the  bombing  of  Harry 
Raymond.  Kynette  won  a  new  trial 
on  appeal,  and  that  case  is  pending 
before,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state.  I  can  say  this,  however,  and 
do  say  it  unequivocally:  Clifford  E. 
Clinton  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  that 
case  than  the  man  in  the  moon! 

The  prosecution  of  that  case  was 
headed  by  my  chief  deputy,  Eugene 
D.  Williams,  and  no  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  unassociated 
with  my  office  or  with  the  other  regu¬ 
larly  constituted  agencies  of  law  en¬ 
forcement  had  any  part  whatsoever 
in  the  obtaining  of  evidence,  the  solu¬ 
tion,  or  the  prosecution  of  that  case. 
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NOR  am  I  at  liberty  to  refer  to  the 
merits  of  the'Joe  Shaw  case.  The 
appeal  of  the  defendants  in  that  case 
is  also  pending.  But  again  I  can  and 
do  say  unequivocally :  Clifford  E.  Clin¬ 
ton  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  in¬ 
vest  iga lion  and  prosecution  of  that 
case  than  the  man  in  the  moon!  The 
prosecution  of  the  Shaw  case  was  also 
headed  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I’m  at  a  loss  to  understand  Mr. 
Clinton — either  the  man  or  his  mo¬ 
tives.  During  his  year’s  service  on 
the  1937  County  Grand  Jury  he,  in 
my  opinion,  seriously  hampered  the 
work  of  that  body  by  his  attacks 
-upon  his  fellow  grand  jurors  and  his 
publicity  tactics. 

In  another  of  the  Lid  Off  Los  An¬ 
geles  articles,  mention  is  made  of 
an  affidavit  charging  that  one  'of 
Clinton’s  former  fellow  grand  jurors 
on  the  19.37  Grand  Jury  had  sought 
to  collect  $2, .300  from  a  Los  Angeles 
gambler.  The  affidavit  also  hinted 
that  this  grand  juror  was  the  man 
to  see  when  any  one  was  planning  to 
open  a  gambling  or  bawdy  house  in 
the  Central  Avenue  Negro  district. 
Mr.  Clinton,  indeed,  did-  produce 
j-such  an  affidavit.  And  at  the  same 
time  he  produced  an  affidavit  by  one 
Simms  which  said  that  this  partic- 


thnt  he  find 
affidavit  re* 
boon  paid  ... 
davit*, 

What’*  the  an 
what  I  think  It  I* 

•shoulder:  I  don’t*  believe 
sincere. 

In  the  sixth  and  final  nrl 
Lid  Off  series,  the  authoi’s 
to  say : 

“  The  Shaw  machine,  a  b 
was  kicked  out.  But  the  m 
a  bribe  giver,  so  far  has  bee 

“  Los  Angeles  ndeds  a  do 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  gave  I 
— diligent,  unfettered  pi 
Neither  Clinton  nor  Mayo 
thinks  that  Los  An'geles’ D 
torncy  Buron  Fitts  will 

“  On  his  l’ecord,  the  Di 
torney — who  while  in  office 
shot  and  indicted— is  no  1 
Dewey,  His  career  has  bet 
but  it  has  shown  flashes  o 
prosecution.  It  wai  Fitts’ 
must  be  remembered,  that  ] 
and  convicted  Kynette  and  . 
Those  were  votalde\a:id  h 
convictions  of  two  men  v 
observers  claim,  were  Iai 
sponsible  for  returning  Fitt 
during  his  last  campaign. 

“  Critics  of  Fitts  charge  tl 
cal  expediency  and  public  t 
would  alone  have  forced  th< 
tiotj  of  Kynette,  and  that  . 
was  a  down-nnd-outer  anyw 
point  to  the  fact  that  after  t 
met ums  there  were  no  etttem 
cover  evidence  of  otheKcjff 
AH  the  italics  above  are  mi 
the  words  “  notable  and  h; 
convictions  ”  in  italics  for  tl 
that  they  are  all  that  really 
out  of  that  entire  quoted  pa 
so  far  as  the  actuality  of  law 
ment  in  Los  Angeles  is  c< 
The  rest  of  that  paragraph  is 
ly  directed  at  me  personally 
my  office.  It’s  the  kind  of  \ 
used  to,  even  if  it’s  the  kind 
that,  in  increasing  doses  thn 
years,  has  given  me  a  fe< 
loneliness. 
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AS  for  the  sentences,  “  But 
l  derworld.  a  bribe  giver,  s< 
been  immune, ”  and/"  Critics 
.  .  .  point  to  the  fact  th; 
those  convictions  there  were 
tempts  to  uncover  evidence  ( 
crimes 

As  for  these,  any  one:  \vh« 
today’s  Los  Angeles  fiewspa 
listens  to  local  news  broadcast, 
what  utter  poppycock  these  o 
tions  are!  As  I  write  this,  ; 
major  prosecution  of  a  group  * 
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It  hn«  been  them'  hypoerltU'ul  ob« 
Hti'uetlonlutu  who  lutve  been  lending 
aid  mid  comfort  to  the  enemy, 

•  I'm  imt  personally  acquainted  with 
the  nuthnrs  of  the  Liberty  articles 
entitled  The  Lid  Off  Los  Angeles. 
They  did  not  enll  on  me  ar  on  any 
ono  in  my  ofTleo  for  assirttanoe!  why, 
I’m  sum  I  don’t  know,  However,  they 
nro  undoubtedly  sincere  men,  and  un¬ 
questionably  felt  they,  were  being 
given  the  truth  bv  whomever  they 
did  call  on  for  their  data.  P»y  Mr. 
Clifford  E.  Clinton,  possibly,  or  by 
some  of  his  entourage. 

Their  first  article  d  \als  in  part  with 
the  Councilman  Carl  Jacobsen  morals 
case.  Happening  to  have  been  the 
'  prosecutor,  I  am  astounded  by  what 
must  be  either  a  complete  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  authors’ 
informants,  or  deliberate  misstate¬ 
ment  of  facts  by  these  informants. 
T  am  especially  astounded  bv  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  tidbit:  The  blood  of  a 
syphilitic  prostitute,  it  is  recounted, 
was  to  be  injected  into  Jacobsen’s 
veins  in  order  to  prevent  his  release 
irom  jail  on  bond.  When,  in  heaven’s 
name,  could  that  have  been  thought 
possible,  when  Jacobsen  never  was 
behind  the.  bars  of  a  jail ? 

In  the  next  article  I’m  personally 
referred  to,  incidentally,  as  a  hawk- 
nosed  wounded  war  veteran,  and  as 
a  shrewd  political  onportunist  whose 
big  chance  came  when  I  prosecuted 
and  sent  fo  prison  my  own  boss  and 
predecessor  in  the  District  Attorney¬ 
ship,  Asa  Keyes. 

I’LL  have  to  admit  the  nose  and  the 
I  war  record.  As  for  the  rest,  of 
^course  I  prosecuted  my  former  boss 
and  predecessor  in  office!  I  prose¬ 
cuted  Asa  Keyes  for  the  same  reason 
my  office  has  prosecuted  over  sixty 
thousand  other  persons  during  the 
Past  twelve  years.  It  was  my  duty 
— one  of  the  hardest  I’ve  ever  been 
called  upon  to  perform,  to  be  sure — 
but  my  duty.  If  that  be  shrewd  polit¬ 
ical  opportunism,  make  the  most  of 
it ! 

I  do  not  assert  that  crimes  of  the 
nature  referred  to  in  The  Lid  Off  Los 
Angeles  never  occurred,  or  that  the 
municipal  corruption  referred  to 
never  existed.  Los  Angeles  has  been 
no  freer  from  its  share  of  crime  and 
corruption  than  has-  any  other  great 
American  urban  center.  But  these 
things  in  themselves  are  not  what 
form  a  city’s  reputation.  A  city’s 
reputation  is  based  upon — the — man¬ 
ner  in  which  these  things  are  coped 
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merit*  uf  I hu  Kynotto  cnao,  involving 
the  netivlthM  of  the  w-cnlled  police 
8l»,v  Squad  urn!  the  bombing  of  Harry 
Raymond,  Kyuettu  won  a  new  trial 
on  appeal,  and  that  cane  Is  pending 
before  the  Supremo  Court  of  tho 
state,  I  can  say  this,  however,  anti 
do  say  it  unequivocally:  Clifford  IS, 
Clinton  had  no  more  io  do  with  the 
•hi  vest)  put  in n  and  pros  vent  Inn  of  that 
case  than  the  man  in  the  moon! 

The  prosecution  of  that  case  was 
headed  by  my  chief  deputy,  Eugene 
•D.  Williams,  and  no  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  unassociated 
with  my  office  or  with  the  other  regu¬ 
larly-constituted  agencies  of  law  en¬ 
forcement  had  any  part  whatsoever 
in  the  obtaining  of  evidence,  the  solu¬ 
tion,  or  the  prosecution  of  that  case. 


NOR  am  I  at  liberty  to  refer  to  the 
merits  of  the  Joe  Shaw  case.  The 
appeal  of  the  defendants  in  that  case 
is  also  pending.  But  again  I  can  and 
do  say  unequivocally  -.  Clifford  E.  Clin¬ 
ton  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  in- 
vestipation  and  prosecution  of  that 
case  than  the  man-  in  the  moon!  The 
prosecution  of  the  Shaw  case  was  also 
headed  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I’m  at  a  loss  to  understand  Mr. 
Clinton — either  the  man  or  his  mo¬ 
tives.  During  his  year’s  service  on 
the  10.17  County  Grand  Jury  he,  in 
my  opinion,  seriously  hampered  the 
work  of  that  body  by  his  attacks 
upon  his  fellow  grand  jurors  and  his 
publicity  tactics. 

In  another  of  the  I. id  Off  Los  An¬ 
geles  articles,  mention  is  made  of 
an  affidavit  charging  that  one  of 
Clinton  s  former  fellow  grand  jurors 
on  the  10.07  Grand  Jury  had  sought 
to  collect  $2, .‘tOO  from  a  Los  Angeles 
gambler.  The  affidavit  also  hinted 
that  this  grand  juror  was  the  man 
to  see  when. any  one  was  planning  to 
open  a  gambling  or  bawdy  house  in 
the  Central  Avenue  Negro  district. 
Mr.  Clinton,  indeed,  did  produce 
such  an  affidavit.  And  at  the  same 
time  he  produced  an  affidavit  by  one 
Simms  which  said  that  this  partic¬ 
ular  grand  juror  was  .“generally 
reputed  to.be  and  known  as  the  man 
with  whom  all  arrangements  would 
have  to  b<?  made  concerning  any 
illegal  concessions  or  privileges  re¬ 
specting  vice,  liquor,  gambling,  etc.” 

But  how  do  you  account  for  this? 
Less  than  two  weeks  ago  this  man 
Simms  requested  through  his  at¬ 
torney  an  investigation  of  the  matter 
byttve  present  Grand  Jury,  and  pre¬ 
sented  another  affidavit  to  the  effect 


Thomas  Ei  PeWay  g, 
"~(lill«ant,  unfotterei 
NeiMIop  Clinton  nor  I 
thinks  that  LofllAntfol 
tommy  Huron  Fitts  * 

"On  his  record,  th 
torn oy— who  while  in 
shot  nnd  indietdd— is 
Dewey.  His  career  ht 
but  It  has  shown  (las 
prosecution.  It  Iwas 
must  bo  remembered,  1 
and  convicted  Kyiiotte 
Those  were  notdhle  < 
convictions  of  two  n 
observers  claim,!  we) 
sponsible  for  return  in; 
during  his  last  camp; 

“  Critics  of  Fitts  cha 
cal  expediency  and  pi 
would  alone  have  forc» 
’tion  of  Kynette,  and 
was  a  down-and-oii'ter 
point  to  the  fact  that  a 
rirt ions  there  were  iio  < 
cover  evidence  of  ohr* 
All  the  italics  aboi'e  i 
the  words  “  notable  a 
convictions  ”  in  italics 
that  they  are  all  that 
out  of  that  entire  quo 
so  far  as  the  actuality  < 
ment  in  Los  Angeles 
The  rest  of  that  parage: 
ly  directed  at  me  peris 
my  office.  It’s  the  kin 
used  to,  even  if  it’s  th 
that,  in  increasing  dos< 
years,  has  given  me 
loneliness. 
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S  for  tile's  entences. 


derworld,  a  bribe  gi 
been  immune,”  and,  “  C 
.  .  .  point  to  the  fa 
those  convictions  then 
tempts  to  uncover  evjd 
crimes  ” — 

As  for  these,  any  01 
today’s  Los  Angeles  n 
listens  to  local  news  bro; 
what  utter  poppycock  t 
lions  are!  As  I  write 
major  prosecution  of  a  g 
with  corrupt  practices 
full  blast.  Out  of  defe 
trial  court,  I  cannot  cc 
holy  on  the  merits  of  tl 
I  can  state  emphatically 
E.  Clinton  has  had  no  mo 
this  current  prosecution- 
in  the  moon!  And  tha 
more  pulling  our  punch 


we’ve  pulled  them  in  any 
sands  of  cases  we’ve  ha 
( Continued  on  pa< 


hud  to  eope  with  these 
phts  nnd  Fnii'-Kairod 
;  question  If  any  .other 
torney  ever  hud  such  n 
rtment  to  cope  with  os 
have  nothin?  but  respect 
Jon  for  sincere  political 
All  prepress  In  govern- 
•me  out  of  their  efforts, 
a  hypocritical  one  as- 1 
.  In  the  war  between 
the  criminal,  no  quarter 
a  and  there  is  no  room 
obstructionism;  and  on 
nt.  here  in  Los  Angeles, 
these  hypocritical  ob- 
who  have  been  lending 
fort  to  the  enemy, 
rsonally  acquainted  with 
of  the  Liberty  articles 
s  Lid  Off  Los  Angeles. 
>t  call  on  me  or  on  any 
lice  for  assistance:  why, 
n’t  know.  However,  they 
idly  sincere  men,  and  un¬ 
felt  they  were  being 
’uth  bv  whomever,  they 
for  their  data.  By  Mr. 
Clinton,  possibly,  or  by 
an  ton  rape. 

article  d  \als  in  part  with 
lan  Carl  Jacobsen  morals 
ining  to  have  been  the 
am  astounded  by  what 
her  a  complete  lack  of 
1  the  part  of  the  authors’ 
or  deliberate  misstate- 
ts  by  these  informants. 
Ily  astounded  by  a  melo- 
ibit:  The  blood  of  a 
ostitute,  it  is  recounted, 
njected  into  Jacobsen’s 
;r  tb  prevent  his  release 
bond.  When,  in  heaven’s 
that  have  been  thought 
en  Jacobsen  never  was 
irs  of  a  jail? 

:t  article  I’m  personally 
incidentally,  as  a  hawk- 
led  war  veteran,  and  as 
itical  onportunist  whose 
:ame  when  I  prosecuted 
prison  my  own  boss  and 
n  the  District  Attorncy- 
•yes.  *■.. 

i  admit  the  nose  and  the 
d.  v  As  for  the  rest,  of 
seyutedjny  former  boss 
isor  Hr  office!  I  prose- 
iyes  for  the  same  reason 
s  prosecuted  over  sixty 
ler  persons  during  the 
years.  It  was  my  duty 
!  hardest  I’ve  ever  been 
;o  perform,  to  be  sure — 
If  that  be  shrewd  polit- 
nism,  make  the  most  of 


with  by  the  authorltlo* 


ion*  le  or  coping  with  them:  the 
»eriff'*  elUee,  the  police  department, 
u>  courts,  and— -In  this  case— my 
dice,  And  as  attorney  for^the  pen- 
0  of  Loi  Angeles  I  resent  the  im- 
leatlon  that  our  law-enforcement 
agencies  were  doing  so  little  about 
municipal  corruption,  and  doing  that 
little  so  reluctantly,  that  a  private 
citizen,  a  St.  George  by  the  name  of 
Clifford  E.  Clinton,  was  obliged  to 
don  his  shining  armor  and  rout  the 
dragon!  '  - 

I’m  not  at  liberty  to  refer  to  the 
merits  of  the  Kynette  case,  involving 
the  activities  of  the  so-called  police 
Spy  Squad  and  the  bombing  of  Harry 
Raymond.  Kynette  won  a  new  trial 
on  appeal,  and  that  case  is  pending 
before,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state.  I  can  say  this,  however,  and 
do  say  it  unequivocally;  Clifford  E. 
Clinton  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
■investigation  and  prosecution  of  that 
case  than  the  man  in  the  moon! 

The  prosecution  of-  that  case  was 
headed  by  my  chief  deputy,  Eugene 
D.  Williams,  and  no  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  unassociated 
with  my  office  or  with  the  other  regu¬ 
larly  constituted  agencies  of  law  en¬ 
forcement  had  any  part  whatsoever 
in  the  obtaining  of  evidence,  the  solu¬ 
tion,  or  the  prosecution  of  that  case. 


NOR  am  I  at  liberty  to  refer  to  the 
merits  of  the  Joe  Shaw  case.  The 
appeal  of  the  defendants  in  that  case 
is  also  pending.  But  again  I  can  and 
do  say  unequivocally:  Clifford  E.  Clin¬ 
ton  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  in- 
vest ination  and  prosecution  of  that 
case  than  the  man  in  the  moon!  The 
prosecution  of  the  Shaw  case  was  also 
headed  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I’m  at  a  loss  to  understand  Mr. 
Clinton — cither  the  man  or  his  mo¬ 
tives.  During  his  year’s  service  on 
the  1937  County  Grand  Jury  he.  in 
my  opinion,  seriously  hampered  the 
work  of  that  body  by  his  attacks 
upon  his  fellow-grand  jurors  and  his_ 
publicity  tactics. 

In  another  of  the  Lid  Off  Los  An¬ 
geles  articles,  mention  is  made  of 
an  affidavit  charging  that  one  of 
Clinton’s  former  fellow  grand  jurors 
on  the  19.°, 7  Grand  Jury  had  sought 
to  collect  $2, .300  from  a  Los  Angeles 
gambler.  The  affidavit  also  hinted 
that  this  grand  juror  was  the  man 
to  see  when  any  one  was  planning  to 
open  a  gambling  or  bawdy  house  in 
the  Central  Avenue  Negro  district. 
Mr.  Clinton,  indeed,  did  produce 
('such  an  affidavit.  And  at  the  same 
time  he  produced  an  affidavit  by  one 
Simms  which  said  that  this  p’artic- 
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that  ho  nncl  the  maker  of 
.flimiavlt  respecting  the  $3, 
boon  paid  for  making  ’*  "* 

davits. 

What's  the  answer?  I’ll  -.«■ 

what  I  think  It  Is— straight  from  the 
shoulder:  I  don’t  boliovo  Clinton;  is 
sincere. 

In  the  sixth  and  final  article  In  the 
Lid  Off  series,  the  authors  have  this 
to  say  : 

“  The  Shaw  machine,  a  bribe  taker, 
was  kicked  out.  But  the  underworld, 
a  bribe  giver,  so  far  has  been  immune. 

“  Los  Angeles  needs  a  dose  of  what 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  gave  New  Yohk 
— diligent,  unfettered  prosecution. 
Neither  Clinton  nor  Mayor  Bowrqn 
thinks  that  Los  Angeles’  District  At¬ 
torney  Buron  Fitts  will  supply  ft. 

“  On  his  record,  the  District  At¬ 
torney — who  while  in  office  has  been 
shot  and  indicted — is.no  Thomas  E. 
Dewey.  His  career  has  been  erratic, 
but  it  has  shown  flashes  of  brilliant 
prosecution.  It  was  Fitts’  office,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  prosecuted 
and  convicted  Kynette  and  Joe  Shaw] 
Those  were  notable  and  hard-fisted 
convictions  of  two  men  who,  some 
observers  claim,  were  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  returning  Fitts  to  office 
during  his  last  campaign. 

“  Critics  of  Fitts  charge  that  politi¬ 
cal  expediency  and  public  sentiment 
would  alone  have  forced  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  Kynette,  and  that  Joe  Shaw 
was  a  down-and-outer  anyway.  They 
point  to  the  fact  that  after  those  con¬ 
victions  there  were  no  attempts  to  un¬ 
cover  evidence  of  other  crimes.” 

All  the  italics  above  are  mine.  I  put 
the  words  “notable  and  hard-fisted 
convictions  ”  in  italics  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  all  that  really  matter, 
out  of  that  entire  quoted  paragraph, 
so  far  as  the  actuality  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment’  in  Los  Angeles  is  concerned. 

The  rest  of  that  paragraph  is  obvious¬ 
ly  directed  at  me  personally,  and  at 
my  office.  It’s  the  kind  of  stuff  I’m 
used  to,  even  if  it’s  the  kind  of  stuff 
that,  in  increasing  doses  through  the 
years,  has  given  me  a  feeling  of 
loneliness. 


AS  for  the  sentences,  “  But  thCun- 
^  do rworld,  a  bribe  giver,  so  far  hhs 
been  immune/’  and,  44  Critics  of  Fitts 
.  .  .  point  to  the  fact  that  after 
those  convictions  there  were  no  at¬ 
tempts  to  uncover  evidence  of  other* 
crimes  ” — _  .  •  * 

As  for  these,  any  one  who  reads 
today’s  Los  Angeles  newspapers  or 
listens  to  local  news  broadcasts  knows 
what  utter  poppycock  these  observa¬ 
tions  are!  As  I  write  this,  another 
major  nrosecution  of  n  <n*oiin  choroid 
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thpup  hypocritical  ob* 
who  have  been  londln^r 
oi't  to  the  enemy, 
annnlly  aebunlnted  with 
of  the  Liberty  articles 
Lid  Oft  Los  Angelos, 
call  on  me  or  on  any 
lee  for  assistance!  why, 
i’t  know,  However,  they 
Uy  sincere  men.  and  un¬ 
felt  they  were  being 
nth  l>v  whomever  (hoy 
or  their  data.  By  Mr. 
Hinton,  possibly,  or  by 
n  ton  m  ere. 

irtiele  d  'als  in  part  with 
in  Carl  Jacobsen  morals 
liny  to  have  been'  the 
am  astounded  by  what 
or  a  complete  lack  of 
the" part  of  the  authors’ 
>r  deliberate  misstatc- 
?  by  these  informants, 
y  astounded  by  a  melo- 
bit:  The  blood  of  a 
stituto,  it  is  recounted, 
joe  ted  into  Jacobsen’s 
*  to  prevent  his  release 
ond.  When,  in  heaven’s 
hat  have  been  thought 
n  Jacobsen  never  was 
\s‘  of  a  jail ? 
article  I’m  personally 
icidentally,  as  a  hawk- 
d  war  veteran,  and  as 
deal  onportunist  whose 
me  when  I  prosecuted 
•ison  my  own  boss  and 
the  District  Attorney¬ 
's. 

admit  the  nose  and  the 
)  As  for  the  rest,  of 
‘cutjwFmy  former  boss 
or  in  office !  I  prose- 
os  for  the  same  reason 
prosecuted  over  sixty 
“>•  persons  during  the 
ears.  It  was  my  duty 
hardest  I’ve  ever  been 
perform,  to  be  sure — 
rf  that  be  shrewd  polit- 
sm,  make  the  most  of 

!ert  that  crimes  of  the 
d  to  in  The  Lid  OfF  Los 
occurred,  or  that  the 
rruption  referred  to 
Los  Anyeles  has  been 
its  share  of  crime  and 
m  has  any  other  yreat 
an  center.  But  these 
msefves  are  not  what 
reputation.  A  city’s 
based  upon  the  man- 
these  things  are  coped 
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merlin  of  tbu  KyiiPtto  cnne,  Involving 
tlu*  net  Ml  Ion  of  iho  Ho-callcd  pollco 
Spy  Squad  and  the  bombing  of  Harry 
Itaymoml.  Kynctlo  won  a  new  trial 
on  appeal,  and  that  case  in  pending 
before  the  Supremo  Court  of  the 
state,  I  can  say  Ibis,  however,  and 
do  say  it  unequivocally:  Clifford  E, 
Cl  in  toil  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
•invest ifffttion  and  prosecution  of  that 

rare  than  the  man  in  the.  moon! 

The  prosecution  of  that  case  was 
headed  by  my  chief  deputy,  Ltiyenc 
I).  Williams,  and  no  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  unassociated 
with  my  office  or  with  the  other  regu¬ 
larly  constituted  agencies  of  law  en¬ 
forcement  had  any  part  whatsoever 
in  the  obtaining  of  evidence,  the  solu¬ 
tion,  or  the  prosecution  of  that  case. 


NOR  am  I  at  liberty  to  refer  to  the 
merits  of  the  Joe  Shaw  case.  The 
appeal  of  the  defendants  in  that  case 
is  also  pending.  But  again  I  can  and 
do  say  unequivocally :  Clifford  E.  Clin¬ 
ton  had  no  more,  to  do  with  the  in¬ 
vest  n/at ion  and  prosecution  of  that 
case  than  the  man  in  the  moon!  Tin; 
prosecution  of  the  Shaw  case  was  also 
headed  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  m  at  a  loss  to  understand  Mr. 
C  linton — either  the  man  or  his  mo¬ 
tives.  During  his  year’s  service  on 
the  I!). >7  County  timed  Jury  he,  in 
my  opinion,  seriously  hampered  the 
work  of  that  body  by  his  attacks 
upon  his  feliow  grand  jurors  and  his 
publicity  tactics. 

In  another  of  the  Lid  Off  Los  An¬ 
geles  articles,  mention  is  made  of 
mi  affidavit  charging  that  one  of 
(Minton’s  fo'-mer  fellow  grand  jurors 
on  the  10. i/  Cratid  Jury  had  sought 
to  collect  $‘2, MOO  lrom  a  Los  Angeles 
gambler.  The  affidavit  also  hinted 
that  this  grand  juror  was  the  man 
to  see  when  any  one  was  planning  to 
open  a  gambling  or  bawdy  house  in 
the  Central  Avenue  Negro  district. 
Mr.  Clinton,  indeed,  did  produce 
such  an  affidavit.  And  at  the  same 
time  he  produced  an  affidavit  by  one 
Simms  which  said  that  this  partic¬ 
ular  grand  juror  was  “generally 
reputed  to.be  and  known  as  the  man 
with  whom  all  arrangements  would 
have  to  by  made  concerning  any 
illegal  concessions  or  privileges  re¬ 
specting  vice,  liquor,  gambling,  etc.” 

But  how  do  you  account  for  this? 
Less  than  two  weeks  ago  this  man 
Simms  requested  through  his  at¬ 
torney'  an  investigation  of  the  matter 
by  the  presehT GramPTury,  and  pre¬ 
sented  another  affidavit  to  the  effect 


Thomns  H,  D«w«y  gnvo  Now  Yo'rk 
—diligent,  unfottorud  pronecutlon, 
No  I  Ml  vi'  Clinton  nor  Mayor  Dowron 
thinks  that  Lew  Angulos'  District  At¬ 
torney  Huron  Fitts  will  Rupply  It. 

“On  bis  record,  the  District  At¬ 
torney-— who  while  in  ofilce  has  botin 
shot  and  indicted— is  no  Thomas  K. 
Dewey.  His  career  has  been  erratic, 
but  it  has  shown  (lashes  of  b'T.liant 
prosecution.  It  was  Fitts’  office,  it 
must  be  rcmcmbcru.l,  that  prosecuted 
and  convicted  Kynette  and  Joe  Shawl 
Those  were  notable  and  hard-fisted 
convictions  of  two  men  who,  some 
observers  claim,  were  largely  re-, 
sponsible  for  returning  Fitts  to  office; 
during  his  last  campaign. 

“  C rltlcs  of  Fitts  charge  that  politi¬ 
cal  expediency  and  public  sentiment 
would  alone  have  forced  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  Kynette,  and  that  Joe  Shaw 
was  a  down-and-outer  anyway.  They 
point  to  the  fact  that  after  those  con- 
net  ions  there  were  no  attempts  to  un¬ 
cover  evidence  of  other  crimes 
All  the  italics  above  are  mine.  I  put 
the  words  “  notable  and  hard-fisted 
convictions  ”  in  italics  for  the  reason 
Unit  they  are  all  that  really  matter, 
out  of  that  entire  quoted  paragraph, 
so  far  as  the  actuality  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  in  Los  Angeles  is  concerned. 

M  lie  rest  of  that  paragraph  is  obvious¬ 
ly  directed  at  me  personally,  and  at 
my  office.  It’s  the  kind  of  stuff  I’m 
used  to.  even  if  it’s  the  kind  of  stuff 
that,  in  increasing  doses  through  the 
years,  lias  given  me  a  feeling  of 
loneliness. 

c 

AS  for  the  sentences,  “But  the  un- 
k  derworld,  a  bribe  giver,  so  far  has 
been  immune,”  and,  “  Critics  of  Fitts 
•  .  .  point  to  the  fact  that  after 
those  convictions  there  were  no  at¬ 
tempts  to  uncover  evidence  of  other 
crimes  ” — ■ 

As  lor  these,  any  one  who  reads 
today  s  Los  Angeles  newspapers  or 
listens  to  local  news  broadcasts  knows 
what  utter  poppycock  these  observa¬ 
tions  are!  As  I  write  this,  another 
major  prosecution  of  a  group  charged 
with  corrupt  practices  is  going  on, 
full  blast.  Out  of  deference  to  the 
trial  court,  I  cannot  comment  pub¬ 
licly  on  the  merits  of  this  case.  But 
I  can  stale  emphatically  that  Clifford 
L.  Clinton  has  had  no  more  to  do  with 
this  current  prosecution  than  the  man 
in  the  moon!  And  that  we  are  no 
^more  pulling  our  punches  in  it  than 
we’ve  pulled  them  in  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  we’ve  handled  in°the 
( Continued  on  page  16) 
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( Continued  from  pit  tie  14) 
hint  twelve  yuni'H.  Whatever  the  ub* 
struetlonista  may  say  about  political 
expediency  or  a  crying  need  for  some 
prosecuting  Moses  to  lead  hr  out  of 
a  u  wilderness  ”  of  corruption,  the 
hard  fact  remains  that  those  charged 
with  crime  are  being  prosecuted  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

What  else  matters?  What  more 
can  any  reasonable,  fair-minded,  dis¬ 
interested  critic  ask? 

Now  let’s  turn  to  the  actual  public 
record.  Let’s  really  take  the  “  lid  ” 
off  Los  Angeles  and  see  what’s  ac¬ 
tually  beneath  it  besides  the  several 
crimes  and  unquestionable  instances 
of  municipal  corruption  recounted 
by  the  authors  in  their  articles. 

*  In  all  probability,  no  section  of  the 
United  States  holds  so  many  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  criminal  as  southern 
California,  and  Los  Angeles  in  par¬ 
ticular.  This  is  a  beautiful  country; 
we  enjoy  an  unsurpassed  year-round 
climate;  people  have  come  here  from 
all  over  the  world  to  live;  this  is  not 
only  one  of  the  leading  industrial 
and  agricultural  centers  of  the 
nation  but  has  become  the  nation’s 
playground.  There  is  great  wealth 
here;  perhaps  nowhere  else  on  earth 
are  living  so  many  well-to-do  retired 
citizens.  I  don’t  have  to  go  into  detail 
about  Hollywood  and  its  fabulously 
salaried  workers,  except  to  remind 
you  that  Hollywood  is  not  a  city  but 
simply  a  district  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  that  overflows  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  county. 

Altogether,  a  happy  hunting 

ground  for  the  kidnaper,  the 
racketeer,  the  confidence  man,  the  ex¬ 
tortionist,  and  every  other  sort  of 
criminal. 

Incidentally,  the  great  bulk  of  our 
felonies  have  been  committed  by  per¬ 
sons  from  other  states.  Some  of  the 
most  bizarre  murders  in  the  nation’s 
criminal  history  happen  to  have  been 
committed  here  in  Los  Angeles. 
Some  of  them  have  had  an  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  quality  about  them — the 
Hickman  case,  for  instance,  or  the 
Dyer  case,  both  of  which  stunned 
the  nation.  Or  a  nightmare  thing 
like  the  James  case,  the  case  of  the 
barber  who  drowned  his  wife  after 
ineffectually  trying  to  kill  her  with 
rattlesnakes.  And  we  have  had  our 
share  of  kidnapings,  too. 

Heaven  krpnvs  I’m  not  boasting  of 
these  things!  I’m  neither  proud  of 
them  nor  do  I  view  them  as  symp- 
fomafic  of  a n v  essentia!  . . 
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an  unsolved  kidnaping  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  that  not  a  penny  of  ransom  has 
ever  been  paid,  and  that  my  office  has 
secured  either  the  death  penalty  or 
life  imprisonment  for  every  kidnaper. 
They'snoyv  that  out  of  forty-one  first- 
degree  homicides  in  the  past. two 
years,  thirty-nine  have  been  solved 
and  convictions  obtained ;  that  during 
the  calendar  year  19, '10  we  obtained 
143  convictions  for  I'ape  and  369  con¬ 
victions  for  robbery. 

The  records  show — and  here'  I 
come  to  the  thing  of  which,  perhaps, 
I’m  proudest  of  all — that  Los  Angeles 
is  by  far  the  whitest  spot  in  the 
nation,  so  far  as  gangsterism,  racket¬ 
eering,  and  organized  crime  are 
concerned. 

And  I’ll  stake  my  reputation,  and 
the  entire  personnel  of  my  office  will 
stake  theirs,  on  this  statement:  There 
is  not  a  business  house,  industry,  or 
private  citizen  in  Los  Angeles  paying 
a  nickel  in  tribute  to  a  mob  for  so- 
called  protection ! 

Please  don’t  think  I’m  arrogating 
all  the  credit  to  my  office.  Far  from 
it !  To  the  office  of  the  SherifF  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  Eugene  Biscailus, 
and  to  the  Police  Department  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  headed  by  Chief 
Arthur  C.  Uohmann,  is  due  the  credit 
for  the  brilliant,  hard-hitting  crimi¬ 
nal  investigation  which  has  enabled 
us  to  hang  up  this  record.  The  Lid 
Off  Los  Angeles  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding,  I  give  it  as  my  con¬ 
sidered  opinion  that  no  two  more 
efficient  law-enforcement  agencies 
exist  in  the  country. 

1  m  proudest  of  our  record  against 
gangsters  and  racketeers.  I  could 
name  potential  racket  after  potential 
racket  which  we  have  scotched.  Our 
policy  has  been  to  stop  them  before' 
they  could  get  started.  And  when 
they  do  try  to  start — and  plenty  of 
racketeers  have  thought  they  could 
get  away  with  rackets  in  this  Prom¬ 
ised  Land — our  policy  has  ever  been 
to  hit  them  with  arrests  and  prose¬ 
cutions  that  will  echo  throughout 
the  nation’s  underworld.  I  am  very 
proud  indeed  to  say  that  throughout 
that  underworld  we  have  the  repu¬ 
tation,  here  in  Los  Angeles,  of  being 
tough  where  organized  crime  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  records  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 

GAMBLING  and  prostitution?  Of 
course  they  exist  in  Los  Angeles, 
as  they  exist  in  every  large  city  in  the 
country.  There  arc  two  schools  of 
fhomrht  about  Dipso  evils  O-m  <  •'  ' 


mealing  the  nollco  rig 
nation,  might  !bo  Able 
police  agencies  effect 
tially  wiping  out  all  1 
But  what  would  wo  hi 
law?  Summary  cour' 
and  Ogpus?  No,  than! 
the  United  States  of  A 
No;  we  can  only  do  c> 
enforcing  of  certain  8, 
penal  codes.  The  thing 
to  crack  down  on  is  o 
I  can  say,  without  feai 
tion  by  any  one  who  it 
to  know,  that  gambling 
tion  are  highly  diso 
spotty  in  Los  Angeh 
“  vice  overlords  ”  hav 
arisen  from  time  to  ti 
never  let  them  get 
“  would-be  "  stafce.  I 
of  instance  after  instan< 
learning  that  a  known 
shot  ”  or  “  gorilla  ”  hi 
our  midst,  we  have  ii 
leave.  Invariably  the 
have  accepted  our  in 
alacrity ! 

IN  my  quotations  from 
Off  article  you  will 
the  reference  to  Thoma 
a  great  prosecutor,  wh 
Attorney  of  New  York 
complishing  a  Ilercule. 
who  deserves  all  the  ere 
the  nation  is  accordinj 
A  man  who  is  coping 
city  with  never-ending 
lems  just  as  we  are  copi 
here.  V 

I  am  quite  certain  'th; 
Dewey  understands  wl 
been  up  against  here  a 
trying  to  say  in  defend 
reputation  of  my  city.  ] 
my  office  work  in  the 
of  harmony  and  liaison, 
recently  told  John  Klein, 
detectives,  that  whene 
anything  he  wanted  att 
Los  Angeles,  our  office  w 
of  immediate  and  prim 
because  he  knew  we  w< 
suits  for  him.  I  am  h: 
that  our  requests  for  ass 
invariably  been  met  wil 
sponsivenes.-U  and  effec 
Mr.  Dewey’s  great  org; 
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there  is  never  a  time  i 
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In'nll  probability,  no  Hurt  Ion  of  Urn 
United  Staten  holds  so  many  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  criminal  as  southern 
California,  and  Los  Angelos  In  par¬ 
ticular,  This  is  a  beautiful  country; 
we  enjoy  an  unsurpassed  year-round 
climate;  people  have  come  here  from 
all  over  the  world  to  live;  this  Is  not 
only  one  of  the  leading  industrial 
and  agricultural  centers  of  tho 
nation  but  has  become  the  nation’s 
playground.  There  is  great  wealth 
here;  perhaps  nowhere  else  on  earth 
are  living  so  many  well-to-do  retired 
citizens.  I  don’t  have  to  go  into  detail 
about  Hollywood  and  its  fabulously 
salaried  workers,  except  to  remind 
you  that  Hollywood  is  not  a  city  but 
simply  a  district  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  that  overflows  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  county. 

Altogether,  a  happy  hunting 

ground  for  the  kidnaper,  the 
racketeer,  the  confidence  man,  the  ex¬ 
tortionist,  and  every  other  sort  of 
criminal. 

Incidentally,  the  great  bulk  of  our 
felonies  have  been  committed  by  per¬ 
sons  from  other  states.  Some  of  the 
most  bizarre  murders  in  the  nation’s 
criminal  history  happen  to  have  been 
committed  here  in  Los  Angeles. 
Some  of  them  have  had  an  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  quality  about  them — the 
Hickman  case,  for  instance,  or  the 
Dyer  case,  both  of  which  stunned 
the  nation.  Or  a  nightmare  thing 
like  the  James  case,  the  case  of  the 
barber  who  drowned  his  wife  after 
ineffectually  trying  to  kill  her  with 
rattlesnakes.  And  we  have  had  our 
share  of  kidnapings,  too. 

Heaven  knows  I'm  not  boasting  of 
these  things!  I’m  neither  proud  of 
them  nor  do  I  view  them  as  symp¬ 
tomatic  of  any  essential  degeneracy 
in  our  population.  They  were  simply 
terrible  crimes  that  occurred  in  our 
midst,  as  terrible  crimes  have  oc¬ 
curred,  and  will  continue  to  occur, 
in  the  midst  of  every  American 
urban  population. 

But — and  this  is  a  big  “but,”  and 
I’m  proud  of  it — tho  records  show 
that  our  percentage  of  felony  convic¬ 
tions  in  l!K,,X-:,»!)  was  80.2 — the  high¬ 
est  percentage  of  felony  convictions 
obtained  by  any  major  District  At¬ 
torney's  office  in  America. 

The  records  show  that  during  the 
past  twelve  years  we  have  never  had 
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And  I’ll  Mtitlut  my  imputation,  and 
the  cn tiro  personnel  of  my  office  will 
stake  theirs,  on  this  statement :  Thor® 
Is  not  a  business  house,  Industry,  or 
private  citizen  In  Los  Angeles  paying 
a  nickel  in  tribute  to  a  mob  for  so- 
called  protection  l 

Please  don’t  think  I'm  arrogating 
all  the  credit  to  my  cilice.  Far  from 
it!  To  the  office  of  the  Sheriff  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  Eugene  Biscailus, 
and  to  the  Police  Department  of  the 
city  ol'  Los  Angeles,  headed  by  Chief 
Arthur  C.  Ilohmann,  is  due  the  credit 
for  the  brilliant,  hard-hitting  crimi¬ 
nal  investigation  which  has  enabled 
us  to  hang  up  this  record.  The  Lid 
Off  Los  Angeles  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding,  I  give  it  as  my  con¬ 
sidered  opinion  that  no  two  more 
efficient  law-enforcement  agencies 
exist  in  the  country. 

I’m  proudest  of  our  record  against 
gangsters  and  racketeers.  I  could 
name  potential  racket  after  potential 
racket  which  we  have  scotched.  Our 
policy  has  been  to  stop  them  before' 
they  could  get  started.  And  when 
they  do  try  to  start — and  plenty  of 
racketeers  have  thought  they  could 
get  away  with  rackets  in  this  Prom¬ 
ised  Land — our  policy  has  ever  been 
to  hit  them  with  arrests  and  prose¬ 
cutions  that  will  echo  throughout 
the  nation’s  underworld.  I  am  very 
proud  indeed  to  say  that  throughout 
that  underworld  we  have  the  repu¬ 
tation,  here  in  Los  Angeles,  of  being 
tough  where  organized  crime  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  records  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 

GAMBLING  and  prostitution?  Of 
course  they  exist  in  Los  Angeles, 
as  they  exist  in  every  large  city  in  the 
country.  There  are  two  schools  of 
thought  about  these  evils.  One  school 
would  recognize  them  as  ineradi¬ 
cable,  human  nature  being  what  it 
is,  and  would  have  them  quasi-legal¬ 
ized  and  kept  under  strict  police 
supervision.  The  other  would  have 
them  stamped  out  as  the  great  de¬ 
stroyers  of  the*  moral  fabric  of  a 
population. 

There  is  no  question  hut  that  their 
effects  on  the  moral  fabric  of  a  popu¬ 
lation  arc  deleterious.  But  what 
would  you?  - 1  low  far  did  this  nation 
get  in  enforcing  the  prohibition 
amendment?  Perhaps  the  army, 
navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  supple- 
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shot  ”  or  “  gorilla  M  Had 
our  midst,  wo  have  invi 
leave,  Invariably  th^so 
have  accepted  our  Jrtvit 
alacrity ! 
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IN  my  quotations  from  t; 
I  Ofr  article  you  will  1 
the  reference  to  Thomas  J 
a  great  prosecutor,  who 
Attorney  of  New  York  C< 
complishing  a  Herculean 
who  deserves  all  the  credi 
the  nation  is  according 
A  map  who  is  coping  ii 
city  with  never-ending  e 
lems  just  as  we  are  copinj 
here. 

I  am  quite  certain  that 
Dewey  understands  wha 
been  up  against  here  am 
trying  to  say  in  dofendii 
reputation  of  my  city.  Hi 
my  office  work  in  the  c 
of  harmony  and  liaison, 
recently  told  John  Klein,  i 
detectives,  that  whenev* 
anything  he  wanted  atte 
Los  Angeles,  our  office  wa 
of  immediate  and  prima 
because  he  knew  we  woi 
suits  for  him.  I  am  ha; 
that  our  requests  for  assb 
invariably  been  met  witl 
sponsiveness  and  effecti 
Mr.  Dewey’s  great  orgai 
New  York.  As  a  matte 
there  is  never  a  time  in 
when  some  work  on  sor 
local  investigation  is  not 
l’ied  on  lor  Mr.  Dewey’s 

I  am  quite  certain  th: 
not  feel  that  “  diligent,  u 
prosecution  is  Los  Angel 
need  today.  I  am  quite  c< 
he  understands  what  I  me 
say  that  the  only  “  fettc 
have  to  contend  with  is  th, 
ot  half-baked  uninformed 
the  sort  of  criticism 
prompted  me,  in  this  artu 
to.  the  defense  of  my  city. 

It  doesn’t  hurt  to  take 
Los  Angeles,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
if  only  you  wait  until  1 
clears  away  to  see  wha 
there ! 

TIIE  END 
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nn  unsolved  kidnaping  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  that  not  a  penny  of  ransom  has 
over  been  paid,  and  that  my  office  has 
socitml  either  the  death  penalty  or 
,  life  imprisonment  for  every  kidnaper, 
They  show  that  out  of  forty-one  first- 
degree  homicides  in  the  past  two 
years,  thirty-nine  have  been  solved 
and  convictions  obtained  ;  that  during 
the  calendar  year  1939  we  obtained 
143  convictions  for  rape  and  369  con¬ 
victions  for  robbery. 

The  records  show' — and  here'  I 
come  to  the  thing  of  which,  perhaps, 
I’nj  proudest  df  all— that  Los  Angeles 
is  by  far  the  whitest  spot  in  the 
nation,  so  far  as  gangsterism,  racket¬ 
eering,  and  organized  crime-  are 
concerned. 

And  I’ll  stake  my  reputation,  and 
the  entire  personnel  of  my  office  will 
stake  theirs,  on  this  statement:  There 
is  not  a  business  house,  industry,  or 
private  citizen  in  Los  Angeles  paying 
a  nickel  in  tribute  to  a  mob  for  so- 
called  protection! 

Please  don’t  think  I’m  arrogating 
all  the  credit  to  my  ofhee.  Far  from 
it!  To  the  office  of  the  Sheriff  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  Eugene  Biscailus, 
and  to  the  Police  Department  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  headed  by  Chief 
Arthur  C.  Hohmann,  is  due  the  credit 
lor  the  brilliant,  hard-hitting  crimi¬ 
nal  investigation  which  has  enabled 
us  to  hang  up  this  record.  The  Lid 
Off  Los  Angeles  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding,  I  give  it  as  my  con¬ 
sidered  opinion  that  no  two  more 
efficient  law'-enforcement  agencies 
exist  in  the  country. 

I’m  proudest  of  our  record  against 
gangsters  and  racketeers.  I  could 
name  potential  racket  after  potential 
racket  which  we  have  scotched.  Our 
policy  has  been  to  stop  them  before' 
they  could  get  started.  And  when 
they  do  try  to  start— and  plenty  of 
racketeers  have  thought  they  could 
get  away  with  rackets  in  this  Prom¬ 
ised  Land — our  policy  has  ever  been 
to  hit  them  with  arrests  and  prose¬ 
cutions  that  w’ill  echo  throughout 
the  nation  s  underworld.  I  am  very 
proud  indeed  to  say  that  throughout 
that  underworld  we  have  the  repu¬ 
tation,  here  in  Los  Angeles,  of  being 
tough  w’here  organized  crime' is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  records  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 


mooting  Iho  police  ngoncioM,  of 
nation,  might  bo  able  to  usulst  uur 
police  agencies  effectually  in  par¬ 
tially  wiping  out  all  forms  of  vice, 
But  what  would  wo  have?  Military 
law?  Summary  courts?  Gestapos 
and  Ogpus?,  No,  thank  you!  Not  in 
the  United  States  of  America!  ! . 

No;  wc  can  only  do  our  best  in  the 
enforcing  of  certain  sections  of  Our 
penal  Codes.  The  thing  that  we  have 
to  crack  down  on  is  organized  vice. 

I  can  say,  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion  by  any  one  who  is  in  a  position 
to  know,  that  gambling  and  prostitu¬ 
tion  are  highly  disorganized  and^ 
spotty  in  Los  Angeles.  Would-be 
“  vice  overlords  ”  have,  of  course, 
arisen  from  time  to  time,  but  we’ve 
never  let  them  get  beyond  the 
“  would-be  ”  stage.  I  could  tell  you 
of  instance  after  instance  where,  upon 
learning  that  a  known  Eastern  “big 
shot  ”  or  “  gorilla  ”  had  arrived  in 
our  midst,  we  have  invited  him  tb 
leave.  Invariably  these  gentlemen 
have  accepted  our  invitation  with 
alacrity ! 


GAMBLING  and  prostitution?  Of 
course  they  exist  in  Los  Angeles, 
as  they  exist  in  every  large  city  in  the 
country.  There  are  two  schools  of 


I N  my  quotations  from  the  final  Lid 
•  Off  article  you  will  have  noted 
the  reference  to  Thomas  E.  Dewey— 
a  great  prosecutor,  who  as  District 
Attorney  of  New  York  County  is  ac¬ 
complishing  a  Herculean  task,  and 
who  deserves  all  the  credit  and  honor 
the  nation  is  according  him  for  it. 

A  man  who  is  coping  in  his  great 
city  with  never-ending  crime  prob¬ 
lems  just  as  we  are  coping  with  them 
here. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  understands  what  we  have  1 
been  up  against  here  and  what  I’m 
trying  to  say  in  defending  thus  the 
leputation  of  my  city.  His  office  and 
my  office  work  in  the  closest  kind 
of  harmony  and  liaison.  Mr.  Dewey 
recently  told  John  Klein,  my  chief  of 
detectives,  that  whenever  he  had 
anything  he  wanted  attended  to  in 
Los  Angeles,  our  office  was  the  point 
of  immediate  and  primary  contact, 
because  ho  knew  we  would  get  re¬ 
sults  for  him.  I  am  happy  to  add 
that  our  requests  for  assistance  have 
invariably  been  met  with  equal  re¬ 
sponsiveness  and  effectiveness  by 
Mr.  Dewey’s  great  organization'^ 
New  York.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  never  a  time  in  our  office 
when  some  work  on  some  sort  of 
local  investigation  is  not  being  car¬ 
ried  on  for  Mr.  Dewey’s  office. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  he  Joe« 
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ability,  ho  noetion  of  tho 
h  holds  so  many  nttrAO- 
e  erinjiwd  ns  southern 
nd  Loh  Angelo*  In  noi*- 
is  ft  beautiful  country; 
u ns u rpassed  yen r- round 
>le  have  come  here  from 
vo rM  to  live;  this  is  not 
the  leading  industrial 
turnl  centers  of  the 
ias  become  the  nation's 
There  is  great  wealth 
s  nowhere  else  on  earth 
many  well-tonffo  retired 
n’t  have  to  pro  into  detail 
rood  and  its  fabulously 
kers,-  except  to  remind 
lywood  is  not  a  city  but 
trict  in  the  city  of  Los 
overflows  into  the  sur- 
inty. 

IER,  a  happy  hunting 
for  the  kidnaper,  the 
j  confidence  man,  the  ex- 
id  every  other  sort  of 

y ,  the  great  bulk  of  our 
been  committed  by  per- 
her  states.  Some  of  the 
murders  in  the  nation’s 
Dry  happen  to  have  been 
lere  in  Los  Angeles, 
m  have  had  an  Edgar 
mlity  about  them — the 
e,  for  instance,  or  the 
>oth  of  which  stunned 
Or  a  nightmare  thing 
ds  case,  the  case  of  the 
Jrowned  his  wife  after 
trying  to  kill  her  with 
And  we"  have  had  our 
lapings,  too. 
dws  I’m  not  boasting  of 
I’m  neither  proud  of 
I  view  them  as  symp- 
ly  essential  degeneracy 
tion.  They  were  simply 
es  that  occurred  in  our 
rrible  crimes  have  oc- 
will  continue  to  occur, 
t  of  every  American 
tion. 

his  is  a  big  “  but,”  and 
f  it — the  records  show 
entage  of  felony  convic- 
-39  was  80.2 — the  high- 
e  of  felony  convictions 
any  major  District  At- 
■  in  America, 
s  show  that  during  the 
ears  we  have  never  had 
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And  I’ll  Htiika  my  reputation,  and 
the  entire  pei’Honnol  of  my  oilico  will 
Htiike  thelrn,  on  thin  abatement;  There 
Im  not  n  ImihImphm  houHft,  induatry,  or 
private  eltlaen  in  Loh  Angeloa  paying 
a  nickel  in  tribute  to  a  mob  for' so- 
called  protection ! 

PloftHo  don’t  think  I'm  arrogating 
nil  tho  crodit  to  my  office,  Par  from 
it!  To  the  office  of  the  Sheriff  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  Eugene  Biscailus, 
and  to  the  Police  Department  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  headed  by  Chief 
Arthur  C;-  Hohmann,  is  due  the  credit 
for  the  brilliant,  hard-hitting  crimi¬ 
nal  investigation  which  has  enabled 
us  to  hang  up  this  record.  The  Lid 
Off  Los  Angeles  to  the  contrai*y  not¬ 
withstanding,  I  give  it  ns  my  con¬ 
sidered  opinion  that  no  two  more 
efficient  law-enforcement  agencies 
exist  in  the  country. 

I’m  proudest  of  our  record  against 
gangsters  and  racketeers.  I  could 
name  potential  racket  after  potential 
racket  which  we  have  scotched.  Our 
policy  has  been  to  stop  them  before’ 
they  could  get  started.  And  when 
they  do  try  to  start — and  plenty  of 
racketeers  have  thought  they  could 
get  away  with  rackets  in  this  Prom¬ 
ised  Land — our  policy  has  ever  been 
to  hit  them  with  arrests  and  prose¬ 
cutions  that  will  echo  throughout 
the  nation’s  underworld.  I  am  very 
proud  indeed  to  say  that  throughout' 
that  underworld  we  have  the  repu¬ 
tation,  here  in  Los  Angeles,  of  being 
tough  where  organized  crime  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  records  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 

GAMBLING  and  prostitution?  Of 
course  they  exist  in  Los  Angeles, 
as  they  exist  in  every  large  citv  in  the 
country.  There  are  two  schools- of 
thought  about  these  evils.  One  school 
would  recognize  them  as  ineradi¬ 
cable,  human  nature  being  what  it 
is,  and  would  have  them  quasi-legal¬ 
ized  and  kept  under  strict  police 
supervision.  The  other  would  have 
them  stamped  out  as  the  great  de¬ 
stroyers  of  the-  moral  fabric  of  a 
population. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  their 
effects  on  the  moral  “fabric  of  a  popu¬ 
lation  are  deleterious.  But  what 
would  you?  'How  far  did  this  nation 
get  in  enforcing  the  prohibition 
amendment?  Perhaps  the  army, 
navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  supple- 
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never  lot  thorn  got  boyon.. 
"would-bo”  atago,  I  could  toll 
of  Inutanco  after  instance  where,  L 
learning  that  a  known  Eastern  "  nig 
shot"  or  " gorilla ”  bad  arrived  in 
our  midst,  wo  have  invited  him  to 
leave.  Invariably  those  gentlemen 
have  accepted  our  invitation  with 
alacrity ! 

I N  my  quotations  from  the  Anal  Lid 
I  Off  article  you  will  have  noted 
the  reference  to  Thomas  E.  Dewey — 
a  great  prosecutor,  who  as  District 
Attorney  of  New  York  County  is  ac¬ 
complishing  a  Herculean  task,  and 
who  deserves  all  the  credit  and  honor 
the  nation  is  according  him  for  it. 
A  man  who  is  coping  in  his  great 
city  with  never-ending  crime  prob¬ 
lems  just  as  we  are  coping  with  them 
here. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  understands  what  we  have 
been  up  against  here  and  what  I’m 
trying  to  say  in  defending  thus  the 
reputation  of  my  city.  His  office  and 
my  office  work  in  the  closest  kind 
of  harmony  and  liaison.  Mr.  Dewey 
recently  told  John  Klein,  my  chief  of 
detectives,  that  whenever  he  had 
anything  he  wanted  attended  to  in 
Los  Angeles,  our  office  was  the  point 
of  immediate  and  primary  contact, 
because  he  knew  we  would  get  re¬ 
sults  for  him.  I  am  happy  to  add 
that  our  requests  for  assistance  have 
invariably  been  met  with  equal-re- 
sponsiveness  and  effectivenessVj)y 
Mr.  Dewey’s  great  organization  frK 
New  York.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  never  a  time  in  our  office 
when  some  work  on  some  sort  of 
local  investigation  is  not  being  car¬ 
ried  on  for  Mr.  Dewey’s  office. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  he  *  does 
not  feel  that/ -diligent,  unfettered”, 
prosecution  is  Los  Angeles’  crying 
need  today.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
he  understands  what  I  mean  when  I 
say  that  the  only  “  fettering 99  we 
have  to  contend  with  is  the  fettering 
ot  half-baked  uninformed  criticism 

the  sort  of  criticism  that  has 
prompted  me,  in  this  article,  to  rise 
to.  the  defense  of  my  city.  & 

It  doesn’t  hurt  to  take. the  lid  off 
Los  Angeles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America, 
if  only  you  wait  until  the  steam 
clears  away  to  see  what’s  really 
t^ere ! 

THE  END 


LIBERTY, 


